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^ PREFACE • v, ; ■ ' ; 

* The Ninth Annual Conference of the North East Association for Institri- 
tional" Research i wa.s held October 17-19, 1982, at the New England Center, 
Durham, New Hampshire. The conference theme, "Doing Institutional Researt^: 
A Focus on Professional development" drewJ67 participants. * 

THe Call for Papers produced a large number of proposals, wh^ch made 
possibles wide variety of topics and presentation formats.. The program 
consisted of ope-symposium, thre^professJonal development semlpars, five 
panels, and 38 paper presentations. The three workshops W|re well attendee! 
and provided an opportunity for members to choose among attractive alterna- 
tives. Yhe Conference Evaluation Mnd1cated*an increase in the "pertinence o 
pa^er presentations," a tribute to those who have contribgted their work for 
others to share. ^ ■ - 

John McCredie presented a relevant keynote address on Sunday evening* 
Mr. McCredie is^President of EDUCOM and an active institutional researcher. 
He ^escribed various strategies for campus computing; drawing on reCerit com- 
prehensive studies at a number of diffe^nt jnStltytions, 
t % We hope that y<iu will find the material i n the Ninth Proceedings to 
be stimulating and informative. In reading the reports you may see some 

* references to appended materialsthat are not included. The need to keep th 

1 1 r 

papers within certain page limitations precludes the inclusion of excessive 
tables, copies of questionnaires, etc. Please feel free to contact the 
individuals who submitted the papers for this additional information. 

* The Association is grateful to Bob Lay (Baston College) for his excel- 
lent job as Chair of the Conference Program Committee. John KTaus, Local. 
Arrangements Chair (University of New Hampshire) and his aljls staff were 
responsible for a particularly wel r l run conference. 

The papers included in the Proceedings are those submitted for publica- 
tion and do not cover all the presentations made at the conference "Appreci 
nation is due all who contributed their time as moderators, presenters, ,and 
panelists. 

The final form of the Proceedings is thanks to the efforts of Peter 
Farago", Dave Bradley, Wenda^ Lorang, Bob Lay*- and Ed Delaney, who helped 
revijfew papers for inclusion. Special commendation goes to Helen Rock, State 
University of New York at Plattsburgh, who provided editorial assistance for 
trie third year in a row. K " • 

" - / Diana M. Green/ NEAIR Publications Chair 
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■• MODELING COLLEGE STUDENT' ADJUSTMENT 
AND'RETENTION FOR THE INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTION 

Norman D> Aitken 
pept/ Economics 
University of Massachusetts 



Individual institutions of higher learning have become ^increasingly 
interested in systematically examining the determinants oT student adjust- 
ment and r^tention>on their own campuses. , This paper, addresses seme of the 
issues an institutional researcher is likely to* face in attempting to con- 
struct Jjoth a methodologically sound model of retention and yet one which 
is Of pr*ac^ical value to" the institution itself. In other words^ the paper 
will examine Both the science and art of model -building as it pertains to * 
institutionally based studies of col lege^studenfr retention, 

' STRUCTURAL MODEL , - , 
We. begin by defining a college student retention modeTas a logical 
representation of the existing theory of student* adjustment and reacflioh - 
to /the c611ege experience as it affects the ultimate outfcome of whether or!* 
.not the student continues [or completes) her/his ^)uca*tib6 at a, particular 
institution* The model-will normally cftnsist of a series of -structural 
equations, whicfe are defined as equations wh 1 ch specify the. detailed/be- ; , 
havioral relationships hypothesized by the theory without exploiting \*J ± 
possibilities of + algebraic simplification. Each -equation tn the structural** 
modeT^herefore, Will* normally hypothesize a direct-causal re]ationship. ' * 
This in turn means that the model will .provide a framework through wtjich one 
can explicitly trace the effects* of a change in any variable or parajfkter 
through the 'theory 1 ^ behavioral relationships^ A structural model, 




therefore,^ stands in^sharp contrast tb a-single predictive equation, where, 
retenttoh is made to depend upon a series of explanatory variables which 
are justified at most on an ad hoc basis. Not only 1s the latter type of 
equation likely to pvpdiice unreliable results, but it is almost inipossibl 
to use for policy,. evaluation since there is no behavioral structure withiW^ 
which to observfe the effect of a policy change. 

Obstacles to Model Estimation * % 

* Despit^the desirability of structural models, the followingobsfacles 
need to be overcome by the institutional researcher who would like to esti- 
mate such. a model for his or her institution; 

i 1 

(1) Absence of a well-defined and generally accepted theory 
of student adjustment and retention- 

(2) The need to modify any general theoryof retention to fit* 
the unique characteristics and specific needs of the 
individual institution* 

(3K The need to find operational measures of theoretical 
variables* * • 

(4) Identification of the most effective statistical tech- 
niques for estimating the models parameters. 

The objective ot this paper is to discuss methods by which the above 

obstacles can be overcome* 1 ♦ * : 

General Theory of Student Retention 

While there may be#no wel Interfiled general theory of student retention, 

there is sufficient agreenient in the literature about the basic determin- 
\ * ■ 

ants of retention to allow the construction of at least a simple structural 
model'* For example, the rria^or writers on the subject^tencl to agree that 
retention is largely determined by the successful integration of tbe stu j 
dent into'the intellect^iaj arid'social systems of the institution, (Spady, 
1970; Tinto; 1975) +, Each of these major summation aspects of a student'sl 



experience is, jrrturn, determined by T a combination of factors, including 

individual attributes, family background of the student and student Inter* 

action with both peers and faculty. 

Based on a revised and somewhat condensed version of Tito's theory 1 

of retention, we have specified the following model. It is presented by . 

s 

way of illustration only and is not intended as a comprehensive model of 
retention^ * • 1 

Retention (R) - a Q + ajAI + a 2 SI +' u a *. ,\ (1) 

^^demic* Integration (AI) - J> Q + bjGP + b^ID + u fa '- * ' (2) 

Social Integration (SI) = c Q + CjPGI + CgFI + c 3 P + u c (3) 

Grade Performance. (GP) = d Q + djIA + dgFS + d 3 PGS + d 4 FC + u d (4) 

The variables on the left-hand side of the equal signs are endogenous 
(i.e., determined within the model) while £ll other variables in the equa- 
tions are exogenous (determined outside pie model). The lower case letters 
(a Q . + .d 5 ; b^...bg, etc J are parameters (to be estimated empirically) while 
the u/s are random error terms. * 

For equation (1), student retention by a specific institution (R) is 

r J * W 

^issumed^to be a function of the degree to which the student is integrated 
into the academic (AlJ^and social (SI) systems of the institution* Equa- 
tion/{2) specifies fehat academic integration is determined by grade 1 
performance (GP) and intellectual development (ID) which is defined as the 
student's "evaluation of the academic system" (Tinto, 1975, p + 104). For 
equation (3^ social integration (SI) is a function on the extent of peer 
interaction (PGI), the extent of interaction with faculty X^l ) and the tf 
student's 'personality (P). Finally, for equation (4), grade performance 

. (GP-)" is assumed to be determined by the intellectual ability of the 



student (IA), the degree of family support for the student completing a 

i t 
college education (FS), the degree of peer group support for intellectual , 

and academic activities CPGS), and the degree of close personal contact with 



faculty t ajx>uhd intellectual or academic issues (FC) 



APPLIED MODEL 



Which Type of Retention? " 

Having specified a general theoretical mode! of retention, the next 
step in the process i^tb convert the general modekinto an applied model' 
which fits the unique characteristics and specific needs of the individual 
institution* In order to achieve this objective, we shall have to simul- ~ 
taneously overcome obstacles two and three listed above* One of the fifst 
decisions an institution willahave to 'make Is whether it wants to focus on 
voluntary dropouts or whether its retention equation is to account for both 
voluntary withdrawal^and academic dismissals. If the voluntary withdrawal 
model is chosen, then the study sample to be used to estimate the model's^ 
'statistical parameters would exclude all students dismissed from the 
institution for academic reasons. If the model is to exblain the total 
loss of students,, including academic dismissals, then notr only would the 
'study sample inc^lde ajl types of student withdrawals, but it, will also 
require the Introduction of a -new : indepaident variable in equation (1)* 
Since students could be*%>rGed to leave* xhg college or university solely 
because they did not peet a certain grade requirement, a dummy variable 
reflecting the grade requirement should be introduced as an Independent^ 
variable. * ' ' 4 

* £h^ advantage of the latfter approach is t)i$t the relative size of the 
"Meet GPA Requirement" coefficient would indicate the relative importance 

• .. ) " ; 



of academic dismissal in explaining the overall loss of students, while at 
^the same time standardising for t the effects of academic, dismissal in testing 
for the significance of the other variables that explain voluntary with~-Ll 
drawal % The equation, therefore, provides a compact summary of the inst^- - 
tution*s overall retention situation, and if it wete to be estimated, for a 
series of years, changes in the relative importance of causes would be 
-revealed by corresponding changes in coefficients.^ 

* 

Retention Equation 

Once the type of model is dfecideflmonythe researcher must then 
examine^ the other independent variabler in equation. (I) and see how they 
m,ight best.be measured* Because academic integration and social integration 
are abstract theoretical variables, the researcher may decide to settle for 
redefined proxy variablePwhich are^ea^i^r to measure, such % as academic 

r * 

satisfaction and social satisfaction^ Assuming the given institution -adopts 
the more comprehensive retention model and makes the specified changes, the 
applied version of equation (I), would then appear as follows: - 



Retention (R) = a Q + ajAS *,a 2 SS + a 3 MGPA + u 



a 



Where the dependent variable, retention (R), is a \jummy variable which 
takes the value one if the student is retained by the instituti^rrand, a 
va^up of zero if the student withdraws, or is dismissed from the institution, 

AS and the SS are survey response measures ^For each individual student in 

■ * * 

the*<stu<Jy, which-measure satisfaction With thetr academic and social experi- 
eftce. finally, MGPA, another dummy variable, takes the value of one if the 
student has^met the institution's minimum grade po>int average^and the value 
of zero if the student has not achieved the required minimum, ^ 
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Academ ic Satisfac tion ^ * * , 

In constructing the* applied version of equation (2)* academic integra- 
tion will obviously need to be replaced by acadepiic satisfaction. In terms 
of the Independent variables, GP is easily measured by student grade point', 
average, but intellectual (Jeyelopment may prove impossible tq t measure. 
\ Since intellectual development is supposed tomeasure a student's overall 
evaluation of the academic system, it may be possible to substitute a series 
of variables for ID, each of . which measures the student 1 ^ eval uation 6f a 
specific parr or component of the academic environment. In additipn, the 
^ researcher may want to add additional variables to account for special 
programs which might have a favorable impact on a student 1 * satisfaction 
with Ijis or her academic experience, such^as an honors pro^tom, academic 
dormitory, or various types of academically based extracurricular activities 
I (e.g . ^ language club or debate team) t In Jthe latter case,' the equation ; 
serves, as a test of the effectiveness of various types of programs which * 
constitute the policy of the institution. The' following equation is + *V 
representative of the typfe of equation which might be specified. 

Academic Satisfaction (AS) " b Q + b^PA + b 2 CR" + bgAAR + b^LR + 

,b 5 HP + b g AD + fe ? AEA + u^" f . 

Where AS represents overall student satisfaction with' th'e -academic 
program and is measured as a survey response item and GPA is measured by, 
£he student's grade point average/ CR, AAR, and LR" represent student < . 
ratings of the curriculum, academic advising, and 1 ibrary facil i ties and 
Jthey presumably also be measured via a survey. HP,, AD, and AEA are 

dutimy variables which measure whether or not the student is participating * 
in the hoj^^ program, living i|) ( an academic dormitory, and participating 
in afcacademic extracurricular activity, respectively.' 



* *N 



Social Satisfaction ' ^ • 

While student ^satisfaction- with their social .experience may be largely 
determined t>y the extent of positive interaction with peers* the interaction 
'itself^a^ take place iri several different types of environments which the 
researcher may wish to identify in the model. Specifically* the interaction 
cai) take place (1) through academic or classroom related activity {e.g. study 
groins), (2) through participation in extracurricular activities, or 
(3) within the residence hall system. Si nce each ty^ of interaction .may 
have a different type or degree of effect on student reaction to both their 
sociaj and academic experience* it^s not entirely c^lear how student social 
experiences can'be most effectively modeled. \ 

It may depend primarily on the way students conceptually aggregate the 
■various types of social experiences into a meaningful whole* when they con- 1 
sciously evaluate the institution, "Students tend to sum up the various 

, ti - - 

'* 

types of social experience into one overall reaction or evaluation of their 

* ^ * * 

^ocial experience* pef\|e^iuc>db they incorporate the relevant spcial 

experience into their evaluation of the academic, residential living, and. 

extracurricular experience? The second hypothesis implies a very different 

type of model than the first and the choice between the two alternatives 

will need pi be decided by additional empirical wdrk. Because tftfe first 

hypothesis *ts consistent with' Ti^to^ theory, it has been used as the basis 

' * \ " ' 

for formulating the following equation! The alternative approach, however, 

\ ^ o 

has a.lso been used elsewhere. (Aitken, 1982) 

\ ■ 

Social Satisfaction (SS) « c Q + c^HSR + c^ASR + c 3 ESR + c 4 FSR + • 

C 5 S0+ u c 

Where student satisfaction with their total social experience (SS) is 
determined by satisfaction with residence hall social relations (RHSR), 
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academic social relations (ASR)> extracurricular social relations (ESR), 
social relations with faculty (FSR), and some measure of the^tudents degree 
of optimism (SO) in lieu of a more comprehensive measure of student person- 
ality. All specified variables should be measured as survey responses. 
The re$e^c$her may also wish to include additional variables to measure the 
impact of counseling services or orientation programs offered by the insti- 
tution for the purpose of improving student social relations, \ 

Grade Performance ^ ■ , 

Gr^de performance is perhaps the easiest equation to convert to the 
appl ied form: 

GPA-= d Q + d^SATV + cf^SATM + dgHSR + d 4 PE + dgPGS' + d g FC + d^HP + . 
*d g AD + d g AEA + ,u d . * 

■ J 

Where student grade point average (GPA) is a function of SAT verbal lind 
math scores and high school rank (HSk.) as measures of intellectual ability, 
educational level of parents (PE) as a proxy Variable for parej^al support ■ 
of students* academic goals, peer group support for academic activity (P6S) 
and degreV of contact with faculty around academic issues (FC); with the 
last two variables being measured by survey responses. Finally, additional 
Variables may be added to account for student participation in various 
programs which may improve academic performance. The variables previously 
included in'the academic satisfaction equation have been included here as 
well (i\e, participation in the honors program (HP), academic, dormitory 
(AD), and academic extracurricular activities (AEA)«. 

Additional Equations - 

The model need not ti^imited to the four basic equations derived fropj^ 
the theoretical model* but could be expanded by choosing one or more 



independent variables for use as a dependent? variable in a new equation, 
■ (e.g. the effect of typS^of residence hall oh residence hall social rela- 
tions might be explored -by specifying an additional equation with RHSR as 
the dependent variable,) Consequently, 1^he institutional researcher has 
the option of expanding the model to cover areas or \ssues of primary con* 



\ 



cern to the institution. 



Statistical Estimation 



The parameters of the model (e.g. the lower case letters listed in the 
above equations) can be estimated through the use o* multiple regression . 
analysis which is both described in a number of standard statistical works 
(e.g. Kane, 1968) and Is included as a program in the Statistical Package 
for the Social Science (1975). » 

In* the event that the specified model contains one or more sets of * 
simultaneous equations, special types of regression analysis may be. required. 
(Anderson and Evans, 1974) Where the model is characterized^ a one* way 
flow of causal influence among the dependent variables, like the models 
specified above, estimates of the models' parameters can be obtained 'by 
the use of ordinary least squares regression, ? 

» * 

CONCLUSION 

j/ Despite the lack of a comprehensive general theory of college student 
retention, it should be possible for the Institutional researcher to develop 
and empirically estimate a model of college student retention which -is not ■ 
only methodologically sound but also capable of capturing the unique features 
of the specific institution- The latter feature* 1n turn, means that the 
model may eventually be used for policy evaluation and simulation, 
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■ INTRODUCTION 

. Faculty hiTing and promotion practices have undergone substantial ^ 
changes over the last 25 years. These changes have resulted 1n part from the 
passage of over 45 pieces of legislation designed to ensure equal opportunity 
for minorities and women* Most of these laws, and Several executive orders, 
have been extended to include institutions of higher education Given these 
mandates, many / colleges and universities have sought to strengthen affirmative 
action ^programs to improve recruitment, hiring, and professional advancement 
opportunities for women and minority faculty members* 

The process of^charige takes time.. According to Bra1thwa1te and Beatty \ 

(1981), in 1978, all minority groups combined comprised 16,1 percent of the 

I 

total U + S. population* Yet, they constituted only 1 percent of all recipients 
of tf*D>, M.D + , and Ph + D. (Jegrises , and 3 percent of the recipients of the 



master's degrees. This small group was responsible for approximately 7 - 
percent of- the research knowledge, production and utilization effort—primarily 
concentrated. in education and social science fields^ Estimates for 1976' 
revealed that blacks represented about 4 + 4 percent erf the total higher; education 
faculty and that black males held 1,7 percent of full professorships* Despite 



all the legislation, the achievement of equal employment oppor 
higher education has been slow. 

11 * ' 



)rjtdnity in 



Current pressures 6j\ instiu^ion%stenp1i\5 from -the projected deeline in 

enrollments and the realities of financial stringency are resulting in 

*' . ■ . V . * 

fewer new faculty positions. In addition to tjiese pressures* * recent article 

* + +' • <■ *■ 

in The Chronicle* of Higher Education (1981 J^implies that the Reagan Administration 
is altering the federal government's approach tQ affirmative action by adopting 
"voluntary compliance" as a means of achieving affirmative action goals. 
This change in direction, it is feared, may retard the progress that' 

\ 

^affirmative action programs have produced* 

Steps ^have been taken by some institutions^ to assess thetr effectiveness i 
in creating an environment conducive to equitable access and advancement of 
faculty and professional staff. For example, after Identifying a disproportionate 
rate of attrition for female faculty members as compared to men, Dartmouth 
College Initiated a survey of junior faculty to determine the factors contributing 
to this occurrence (1978), In another project, the American Institute for 
Research, funded by a grant fi;om the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 

^ r 

developed an Institutional Self-Study Guide on Sex Equity to "evaluate the 
extent and effects of inequitable treatment by sex and race" (n,d,) + 

Penn State, likfc other institutions, is concerned with encouraging 
access to its academic ranks by minorities and women. In accordance with 
Executive Order 11246, the University established an Affirmative Action 
Office reporting to the University Provost 1n 1972* Over the next few years, 
several studies were conducted to explore reasons why minorities, blacks in 
particular, left the University. ' * 

4 

In November 1981, the Forum on Black Affairs a£ The Pennsylvania State, - 
University submitted a report to the University President entitled "Bucking t 
thq Jfrend—Toward the Development of a Program to Stabilize and. Expand the^" - 
Number of Slack Faculty, Staff apft Graduate Studeaj/s at The Pennsylvania* 
State University" (1981), The report Showed that, from 1975 to ,1980 the 

: . - ^ 



number of full-ti[ne faculty declined by 5,9 percent while the riumb£r of black 
faculty declined by 11*9 percent,, One outcome of the Forum's report wa;s a 
decision to conduct a faculty survey to assess factors militating against 
more successful hiring and retent13W of minority .facul ty, 

* * METHODOLOGY : ' • * 

The basic problem which the survey was designed to address was the 

identification of circumstances which restrict black and other minority , 

\ - 

faculty accesss to and professional advancement within Penn State, During 
initial survey development efforts-* a number of questions surfaced regarding' 
general career development: How do faculty hear about a position at Penn 
State? Why do they come to Pent) State?* What were their expectations? How 
are they treated professionally and personally by members of their depart- 
ments? IS a ment6ring relationship important? From these general questions 
eight survey areas, were ^entified; recruitment; promotion and tenure; 
mentoring; inclusion* acceptance and "recognition; feedback and'evaluation* 
i?ole in.uniyersi + ty service; professional opportunities; and affirmative 
action* (between five and 15 descriptive statements were prepared for each 
a|ea. For each statement* respondents had the choice of selecting one of six 

possible responses* from l r -strongly disagree. to 6—strongly agree* For 
* . * ■ 

explanatory purposes* a'3.65 average response Jwhich *fdlli in the 3,50 to 
4*49 range) was interpreted a* almost "moderately agree" (4.0)* while a 4.25 

response t (1n the same range) was referred to as more thfcn "moderately agree,* 1 

* » + 

The gerieral format. of the "Bucking the Trend" sorvey was adopted from, the* 

Dartmouth College survey of junior faculty* (1978)/ Prl^r to condfiftting the 

survey, an .instrument pretext was conducted ytith a sample of 22. faculty 

member's. 



The faculty response groups selected for analysis were: Blacks, other 

minorities (Asian, Hispanics, American Indians and others) and a proportionately 

representative sample of nonminorities > The sarnie of nonmrnorities .was 

selected to mirror proportionately the social and academic characteristics 

portrayed by the two minority populations compared to the 4 total population of 

nonminority faculty; The sqrvey was sent to all 179 minority faculty at-Penn 
h • ' . 

State and a representative nonminority sample of 323 faculty Approximately 

80 percent of all surveys were returned—139 minority faculty and 2^1 nonminority 

^faculty surveys. The minority faculty response tjroup distribution according 



to *iht^ sun^ey's categories included: 67 percent (93) Asian, 19 percent (26) 

' • t ) ' 

Black, 10 percent (T4) Hispanic, 4 percent (5) minority faculty ffho did not 

specify one of the prescribed racial groups, and 1 percent (1) American 

Indian, * 

two basic statistica^^^ecHires were used to analyze the survey data. 

The chi -square procedure was used to identify differences when frequency 

distribution data were developed,* In addition, analysis of variance (AOV) . 4 

used to measure differences in average responses, The*, 05 level of 

significance was used to determine whether ^r not the differences were significant 

Where AOV procedures yielded significant .differences , the post hoc Duncan . 

te?t was applied to measure differences among the groups, The Duncan procedure 

requires equal sample sizes; however^ a harmonic mean can be used for analytical 

^purposes y/hen'cell sizes are unequal. The Statistical Analysis Systems (SAs)/ , 

computer package was employed to perform these statistical analyses, ^ 
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FINDINGS, AND OVERVIEW OF FACULTY GROUP RESPONSES 
gh the survey uncovered many- differences i rv perceptions between 
her minority, and nonminority Vespondents, on nearly 60 percent of 



^ - - * 

the survey items, the survey respondents were in relative agreement, Blaclc 
faculty responses differed significantly from nonminonty and dther minority 



faculty on approximately 40 percent and 30 percent, respectively*, of the 

questionnaire items* however, the grpup of other minority faculty differed jt- 

from nonminority faculty on only 15 percent of the questionnaire items. t In a 

statistical sense, the group of other minority faculty resembled more closely 

the responses of nonminority faculty than black faculty* . "Mie major focus of 

the discussion is directed, therefore, on those items on which black faculty 

responses differed signiflcantly^from nonminorljty faculty, with additional 

consideration gi ven to Sterns onvwhich both black and other minority faculty 

differed significantly from nonminority faculty, * - / . 

There also seemed to be consistency throughout the purvey on the various J 

statements oh which the individual groups agreed or disagreed, , By looking^jrfx 

v ^ y 

a group's responses acros£ the, several sections of the survey, noting particularly 

where one group differed from the others, it was possible to develop an 

overview for each group* All differences cited are statistically significant. 

Nonminority Faculty <-h * 

£ The nonminority group tended to agree more than minority faculty with* 

items in the survey which state that a condition^, equal ity exists regardless _ 

of race or sex. For example, the nonminority group, generally believed that 

their departments are doing* what they can to provide equal access and opportunity 

for all faculty. Where tlhe nonminority fac^y were les? in agreement with a 

survey item, the focus was on departmental activity* For example, nonminority 

faculty perceived that department heads tl^ke an active role in recruiting 

minorities (4,2), but they recognized also that minority faculty are not , 

always^utll ized td help find pthermlnority faculty when new positions are 

open ((3j42)/ The nonminority group oflly poderately agreed about the likelihood 

that a mentoring system w5u Id. be useful in order to advance professionally 

(4.32) or that annual performance appraisals provide them with valuable and. 

constructive information (3,57)* 



Irv-terms of the professional environment, nonminority' faculty Agreed 

that their ideas ar£ valued (4,54) ajid exchanged within tW department, In 

addition, they perceived that cplle*gues consult "with (4.85) and are con- 

■ : %: " . ^ 

suited by (4,87) minorities in the department, Nonminority respondents spent 

less of their time than black respondent? in university ser&fce. Nonmindmities 

agreed that all members of their (tepartmej&^tfre equally encouraged in their 

pursuits of "promotion and. tenure: and haye" equal access, to sabbaticals and 

* ^ * * ~ * 

other competitive ^pjrversity .opportunities; they perceived that the department 
is actively ensuring that minorities receive eqtiar salaries ampng colleagues 
of equal abilities, r 

In a capsuli, the nonminority faculty Sample consistently pointed out 
tftat their departments are trying to provide an equitable, environment for 
profess ional Recess .and advancement.' ^ i + *- ,Vrr 
Other Minority Faculty \ ^ •»< * *. : ■ ■ "V V ; • ^ 

i ; * ' . * - 

Other minority, faculty [ f$.g.; Asians and "Hi'spanics) had .significantly 
different responses from the nfinmimrity* sample on a few-i£ems which dealt" 
/ with recruitment; inclusion, acceptance* and recognition; professional opportunity; 
and affirmative action, For ejcajtople, 3 greater proportion of other minority 
faculty^ than nonminority faculty agreed that access to, new faculty positions 
may be limited* due to the tfact that minority faculty are not likely'to be 
used to contact other minority candictat£%—[ 2 ' 86 other minority and 4.00 
nonminority), Jtf addition, other minority fa^ul^y- only" moderately agreed 



(4.17) while nonminority respondents agreed (4,87) that minority and norf- 
minority colleagues consult with one another. 0th§E minority r^pQtndents 
tended to agree less than 'nonminorities'that they have tflfe same access to 
university opportunities— U;13 other-minority and 4.71 nonminority). It 
was evident also, from the survey that there exists a question in the minds of 
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other minority faculty as to whether thei^ departments ensure that minorities 

'receive equal- salaries among colleagues of equal abilities. 

+ " ****** * 

Ih combination, these observat5o*is suggest that the other minority 

v * 

faculty members tended to believe it'is somewhat more difficult for minorities 
rthan nonMnorities to gain an academic a^intment at Penn State and to 
attaTn^areer* advancement* 

i ■ 

Black Faculty J ' T C " 

Several Jjiems suggested 'that black faculty were Neatly concerned about* 
their disproportionate representation in thfe faculty ^>nks^ Only a*}ittle 
over one percent of Penn State -s faculty are black* There 1s also an*apparent 
relationship between this small black representation and the findings of 
several items on t^Bucfting the Trend survey. Not surprisingly, black 
faculty Hended ,£o be Tess Convinced than Other faculty -that alj is being done 
that could be to recruit more minority faculty, fhe survey'results showed 
that 52 percent of black faculty respondents were recruited by word of mouth 
from- someone at Penn State; however, these same respondents "did not agree 
(K61-2JJ9) that minority groups, minority aftformation networks, or mjuwirity 

Vacult^alre^ at t*enn State are used sufficiently, to recruit additional 
minority faculty* ' Black' respondents cited "the small number of minority 
faculty" as the most likely reason to contribute^ to-i|Tien\ leaving Penn State, 
and they believed more than the norjminority group that Penn State would 

benefit by having more minority faculty--(5.69 for black faculty and 3 + 85 for 
nonminority faculty). * 

Perhaps the most telling survey results were thpse that indicated a 

*greater s^hse of career uncertainty among black faculty than among nonminoritl 

For example^ 71 percent of black faculty respondents? off the tenure track and 

those already having tenure were uncertain about career advancement; yet, 

* 

they prefer to make their careers at Penn State. 0nly'l8 percent of 
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nonminority faculty responded in the same mariner,, Black faculty were more 
likely than nonminority respondents to characterize relationships with their 
colleagues as work-related associations with less likely social interaction. 
In addition, black faculty 4 were less likely to agree, that thfeir ideas are 
valued by colleagues--(4 + 00 for black faculty and 4*54 for jionnrtnority) ♦ 
^ During a faculty member' s ^career, he or she would expect to be given the 
same opportunity or rewards as*colleagges of similar^status* Thts may not be 
the caSe perceived by some black faculty members at* Perin State* Black 
faculty respondents more than other>espondepts feU they woulcl have tp^ 
refocus their + area of specialization to gain tenure (3*53 for black faculty 
and 2.40 for nonminority faculty). On, average/ more of their time is spent 
providing university services (5ft-29 percent black faculty) than the nonminorit 
faculty (10-19 percent) while both faculty groups recognized that there is 
limited reward for universKy service* Black respondents tended to disagree * 

that the department equally encourages and supports all faculty members 

*t * * •* 

toward achieving promotion and tenbre regardless of sex or race, that 

## 

minorities have equal access to other competitive university opportunities 
including appointments tQ administrative positions', and that the i ^depart- 
ments made an active effort to insure that minorities receive equal salaries 
among colleagues of equal abilities. ' 

The significantly greater uncertainties about career issues expressed by, 
black, respondents suggest explicit problems that the University needs to 
address. These problems 'include; 

The need to further expand personal contact Recruitment 
activities and to'establish more extensive minority- 
information networks, 
j ■ * 

Consideration of establishing a formal mentoring system 
for new junior' faculty members. 

s , Within appropriate standards of quality, provide adequately 

flexible review policies* / * 
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RECOMMENDATIONS AND .CONCLUDING REMARKS 
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The Pennsylvania State University, like many college^ and universities, 

i 

has a^empted to meet its affirmative action obligation in part by advertising 

in all appropriate minority journals and other- .internal publications to^ 

attract minority faculty: And, like other institutions, affirmative action 

guidelines ap^in J^lace to, insure equal opportunities for all faculty/ 

Nevertheless, if Blacks and other minority faculty are to truly have an equal 

opportunity for employment and advancement, strategies need. to be devised to 

supplement these on-gbing' affirmative action efforts. 

From the analysis of the "Bucking the Trend" survey* three recom- 

mendations were prepared and submitted to Penn State's president. First, it 

was recommended that: * 

Deans and department heads should (a) reassess the effectiveness of 
.affirmative action recruitment methods, e.g. » advertising in 
particular publications, .and (b) rea]lotate appropriate resources * 
within the college for providing recruitment incentives to expand 
the scope of affirmative action and increase the level of, 
"personal, contact' 1 recruitment. 



3 

son a 



More faculty learned jof an open position at Penn State'through personal 

- j » 

contact than by any other means. This was particularly true for black respondents* 
In contrast, advertising in professional journals or newsletters and 
in The Chronicle of Higher Education , and postings in graduate school departments 
were significantly less effective as means to recruit minorities* Data' on 
^fife in the Affirmative Action Office Regarding recruitment activities 
generally confirnt the ineffectiveness of current advertising strategies* 
Minority faculty also .indicated in the survey their belief that* ( , 
departments do not make every effort to contact minority groups and minority 
information networks. The small number of black faculty currently employed | ' 
at Penn State tends to provide at least partial evidence for tJhis assertion. 
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* If this recommendation is adopted, colleges and , departments * in con- * 

sultation with the Affirmative Action Office, will need* to conducta reassessment 

■ ' ' v } \ 
of theij*v minority recruitment plans and programs. Us i rig informatioriflfcn the' 

effectiveness of variouS^-recruitment methods, funds will need to be reallo-S^ * 

cated from curreatVecruitmeot programs to Oewly developed activities 

dfestgned tt) increase the level of personal recruitment contacts wUh 

indfviduals in departments at other universities.. Under this reoriented 

program, recruitment initiatives should not be Limited to currently open 

■ 

positions, but should lay the foundation for future recruitment initiatives f \ 

as openings occur. " " ^ 1 <^ 

/ Jhe second recommendation addressed concerns for establishing a 

mentoring prQgram. It was recommended that; ^ 

College .deans request department heads to initiate information 
meetings with tenure-track minority faculty members wtthin their 
. departments to discus? the desirability of mentoring relation- " 
'ships and to explore possible departmental guidelines for 
establishing a mentoring program. 

All of the survey respondent groups at least moderately agreed that 

mentoring was important; however, the black faculty cohort ipqre than agreed 

that a "formal" mentoring' system for all pew junior faculty members would be ** 

desirable- For the present, however, without more deliberate consultation - 

with junior faculty members, insufficient information is available to . 

^ , * 

warrant an unqualified reconfnendation for the development of a formalized 
mentoring program. It was felt that department heads should initiate an 
informal dialogue with tenure-track minority faculty members, and 
particular!/ blagk* faculty members, to gxplore further the type of mentor 
relationships junior faculty might like to'see encouraged. In addition, m$re 
information regarding mentoring programs, establisH'ed or proposed, * y ' 
at Qth,er institutions, needs to be obtained to guide those individual! 
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departments or colleges that believe a mentoring program would be an 

important service for new faculty members. 

The third recommendation arose from a perception by minority faculty 

members, blacks in particular, that department heads were not aware of the 

full range of professional activities performed by some faculty members. Many 

faculty felt that not all of these activities were considered in promotion \ 

and salary increase decisions. It was -recommended, therefore, that; 
% 1 \ ■ 

College deans encourage department heads to become knowledgeable about 
an individual's outside professional as well as University activities. 
The revifew process for promotion and tenure, for salary increases 
and for other professional advancement opportunities needs to be 
flexible enough to consider the faculty member' sxfull- range of 
activities and responsibilities, r t 

Responses to several survey items dealing with promotion, tenure, and 
professional advancement ^at Penrf^ State suggested that black faculty more than 
other groups are uncertain about their career possibilities at fenn 

m 

Stater Because of their current limited numbers* the obligations of black 
faculty members to serve on numerous department, college and niversity 
committees require a considerable commitment to university service. The 
survey revealed that ^lack faculty members reported spending a higher pro- 
portion of their time in such service than did other faculty. Accordingly, 
fact<jp such as uncertainty concerning professional advancement opportunities 

and the level of expected University service have probably influenced the 

m t , 

observations^ faculty respondents that a more flexible review policy is 

needed* This recommendation does not imply that department, college, 

or university standards should.be different for any particular group or ^ 

individual. However, it does request that department -heads taKe all 

responsibil ities into consideration when making workload assignments and 

provide recognition for the additional obligations which stem from beincf 
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a member of an underrepresented group of faculty, whether it be a lack, 
female, or other faculty group* / * 

Institutional research ca/i play a vital role in providing timely and 
critical policy analyses for university executives* Recently, Fenske (1982) 
argued that greater emphasis on policy analysis is the. only direction thfe 
institutional research function can take to become viable in the future. At 
Pern State*; important policy questions were being asked about the^ status and 
effectiveness of minority recruitment and advancement opportunities. Penn 
State's Office of Planning and Budget, Plahning and Research Group, provided 
the necessary survey and statistical expertise to assist university admini* 
strators and faculty representatives in conducting an analysis of faculty 
attitudes toward t^e University's affirmative action efforts. Since each 
recommendation was directed primarily at the college and department heads, 
a detailed version "of this report was forwarded by the^president to the 
Council of Academic Deans fqr th.eir review and comment. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A clear understanding of one's competitive environment 1s a vital 

component of an organization's strategfc view of the world* This is as true 

* 

for educational institutions as 1t 1s for profit-making corporations* For thn 
mult1un1versity., 1t is as essential (and complex) as it is ftf^Jthe large 
conglomerate* Competitive position 1s the underlying determinants the 
success or failure of most viable strategic courses of action; it 1s a key 
factor 1n explaining current situational assessments* A profile of major 
competitors 1s one indication of an institution's image, and therefore an 
indication of the alignment of the public's perdeived reality of the 
institution, versus the articulated or Implicit mission* 

It is, then, the ability to measure the differences between mission, 
perceived reality anji relative competitive drawing power that makes a study of 
competitive position crucial* Marketing research techniques, such as' those 
described 1n this paper, become the means for the 1nst1tution s to understand * 
the client-public's perception, and therefore to perceive and describe the^ 
reality with which they must deal* In this respect, the logic Inherent 1n 

utilizing the positioning methodologies 1s similar to that used in the 

* 1 

application of any academic discipline. 

Boston University* because of the breadth of Its acadimlc programs and* 
services, because of its physical location and because of significant changes 
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.that h*ve taken place since m1d-century, suffers froto a lack of image 
consistency* The spectrum Qf competitor institutions is as broad as its own 
academic portfolio. In order to better understand these complex realities and 
'begin to Isolate^the actual dimensions of competitive force as they relate to 
the por^olio, the University has undertaken a serious attempt to understand^ 
the educational marketplace in these terms'* * 

The seriousness of thi s undertalfftg Is evidenced in several ways* 
Resources have been .dedicated to the development of primary data on alt levels 
of the student client market {"levels" meaning the transitional stages of the 
admissions recruitment chronology)* Committee structures^have been v developed 
to providfe a natural consumer of resulting analyses* Organizational changes, 
of the nature of the creation of the enrollment' services "strategic unit",, 
have been implemented with the Intention of facilitating the adoption of the 
enrol Intent" management mode of research, planning and implementation of 
prescriptive strategies, * r 

The goal W these simultaneous developments — and a working definition 
of positioning — will be to arriv^ at the optimal balance between the 
existing institutional mission, institutional strengths and weaknesses, 
client-public perceptions (Image), competitor positions and> ultimately, the 
client-public's desired benefit^* While the statement of mission may or may ♦ 
not exist as a fonnal document, it is implicit in the current currlcular 
structures, program offerings and executive philosophies* The remaining 
elements of the "strategic mix", while also qualitative in nature; require 
empirical support* 

The non-metric scaling (an unsolved contradiction of terms) of. the 
qualitative competitor^related elements of the strategic mix can be achieved ^ 
by means of multidimensional data, representation techniques* This pafper will ' 

3.u ■ ' • 
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present an application of multidimensional scaling (HPS) techniques to. non- 
metric attribute measurements- It will al so demonstrate the role that * 
multl van ate*ajialys1s cah play 1n supporting the interpretation of the MDS 
output* , 

■ METHODOLOGY • ; 

Research Design ■ 

Data analyzed in this paper are from a .Spring, 1982 "Positioning Study;" 
which was designed to obtal n 1 nforroation on the desired benefits of a college 
education, and the degree to which Boston University and its competitors were 
perceived as offering those* benefits* The study was representative of the- 
University's primary market — metropolitan region* 1n the Northeast Corridor 

and was targeted to the three groups that are generally regarded as 
critical participants i n the col lege-choice process: prospective students* 
-their<parents and their guidance counselors* * * 

The student and parent samples were drawn with equal representativeness . 
from three institutional address files* Desirable prospects, who had not 
inquired were randomly selected from the University '$ ^Student Search file; 
Inquiries who had not applied and appl tcSnts were randomly selected from the 
appropriate files in the student recoA system* Guidance counselors wS^&, ^ 
arl^trarily selected by virtue of the high schools they represented* Analyses 
discussed 1n this paper will be based on the total high school student sample* 

Actual administration of the survey Instrument was subcontracted to a 
research firm* % As such, Boston University was never identified as the sponsor 
of the study, and a potential source of b1a? was eliminated** The survey 
administration consHted of two stages* First, an envelope containing items 
necessary for responding to an Interviewer's questions was mailed to the 
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entire sample with instructions not to examine the materials', and that a 

researcher would be in touch with them shortly* Within a week interviewers 

> 

contacted, by telephone, the required number of potential* respondents* 

i 

Responses were obtained from 613 high schooT students, 156 parents and 102 
guidance ceunSelors* Because this was a telephone. interview, response rates 
were in the range, of 95 to, 100 percent, thereby eliminating non-response 
bias* 'The returns were + found to be ktfctistically representative of the 
population at less than the *05 level of 'significance* 



Analytical Methods 

The materials mailed to the sample members included a packet of cards 
wityi 17 distinct university "scenarios", eacn of which represented a; 
fundamental positioning option* Also included was a card with 11 universities 
listed; "BQStojn University and ten competitors. "Exhibit 1 displays the v „ 
scenario descriptors and the list of institutions studied* < 

Two examples of the scjenar*io cards follow: 4 

Anyone would be proud to be a graduate or student of this 
institution: its graduates typically -get the best jobs* . 
It is an honor to attend this institution* Its degree-Is 
a major step to success i """•*; 

f i * , 

This institution requires a firm grounding in the liberal 
arts* All students must take the traditional program of 
courses in the humanities, sgcial sciences, and the natural 
sciences* This. helps to develop the intellectual skills, 
needed to deal with theyarjety of demands in their 
professional and personal lives* 

The descriptors for these two scenarios are "Prestige" and ""Grounding in the 

Liberal Arts/' respectively. , 

Respondents were asked to what institutions they' had applied^ in oipJer of 

preference, to which they liad been admitted, and where they .most likely would 

. 32 ' ■ • 
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SCENARIO OESCRIPTQR 



a* Prestige of Institution 
b* One-to-One Counseling 
c* Faculty Degrees 

d* Financial Assistance 

e* Professional Experience Outside, 

the Classroom ' 
f *^§round1ng in the Liberal Arts 
g. Training for the Professions 
h* City of Boston 
i* Many Majors 
j* Demanding Coursework 
k* Interaction with Faculty 
1. Traditional CamptgW 
m* Teaching Faculty 
n* Athletics 
** Social Life' 
p* Selectivity 
q* Facilities ' 



INSTITUTIONS STUOIED : 
Boston University 
Boston College, 
Cornell University 
Georgetown University * 
Harvard^ University 
University of Connecticut 
Northeastern University 
Syracuse University 
SUNY (Combined) 
Tufts University 
University of Massachusetts 



v 



be attending* They tare then asked the extent to which they were faralliar 
with the 11 institutions being studied* Next; they were asked to go, through 
the deck of scenario cards and choose the five "institutions" that most 
^appealed to them, and the fiv^that least appealed to them* Finally, they 
were asked whether th^y associated each of the 17 scenarios with each of the 
M institutions* The attribution of the scenario descriptors to the 

competitor Institutions provided the similarity measurements, which drive, the 

\ 

various perceptual mapping techniques* A number of other descriptive 
questions were askefi, which are not relevant to the topic at hand* 

The power inherent 1n this tabular data scheme will be obvious to those 
who have worked with survey data* The limitations 1n applying multivariate 
techniques will be obvious to those who are familiar with the least squares 
.algorithms*, Although an 'approximation of a spatial configuration of 
competitor positions could be developed by hand using the nominal data, 1t 1s 
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unlikely that the more subtle patterns 1n the data could be uncovered without 
the aid of computer-assisted scaling techniques* , 

MD# routines have been developed to-support (among otfifer things) the 
subjective interpretation" of dimensional solutions to non-metric based 
similarity and disslmHajpHtf^ assSssgients* A correlation matrix is 
Interpreted as a proximity measure, with the underlying concept being that the 
proximity fota is directly transferable to Euclidean space* Because the MDS 

' * i [> 

algorithms are Iterative, rather than computational, their solutions ~ 
coordinates for R dimensions — are an optimisation similar to those of linear 
.programming applications* The objective of* the rodtines is to preserve the 
rank ordering of the proximities (that is, to maintain monottmldty ) while 
solving the puzzle of the spatial configuration* The difference between the 
original and the derived proximities (residuals) 1s measured in terms of 
(KruskaTs) stress* The MDS program which was used in these analyses was the 
Guttman-Lingoes' Smallest Space Analysis (1)* 



INTERPRETATION OF MDS SOLUTIONS 

Ftgure 1 displays the MDS solution for R*2 (two dimensions)* Note the 

horseshoe shaped pattern which -Indicates all proximity rankings of R = *3* 
The superimposed vectors on Figure 1 Indicate the author's subjective 
Interpretation of what the dimensions might be; "Academic Reputation 11 and 
"City of Boston* 11 The standard deviations of the attribution to the 
descriptors, "City of Boston 11 , "Selectivity", "Prestige", "Faculty Degrees", 
and "Demanding CourseworlcV^re significantly higher than the regaining 12, 
which supports this interpretation* The slope and Intersection of the vectors^ 
on Figure 1 are also a subjective interpretation, and point out the fact that t 
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mCEPTUAL MAP Of 10ST0H jndVEMttrg FWKAKT HOXtT WITH TP* KEY CqHTOlTORS 
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the.x/y axes, are for plotting purposes and do not necessarily indicate the 
actual position of the dimensions which are underlying the data* 

Since the city of -Boston 1s not a viable positioning alternative for 
about half the institutions studied* the scenario attributions were deemed to 
be strategically insignificant at this level of analysis* Ensuing analyses w { 
have excluded the %tty of Boston 11 descriptor* 

Figure 2 displays the MDS solution for R-2 excluding "City of Boston/ f 
with the dimensions again-being subjectively superimposed* While the 
dimension* "Academic ReputatlonMs slmllar'to that found in Figure 1> 1 
dimension 2 indicates a new ordering along what was tentatively deemed to be 
* "Preprofesslonal Orientation* "* / * 
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(tote that the solution displaced 1n Figure. 2 shows a slightly more welt- 
confined set of, two clusters* A discriminant function analysis (DFA) was 
applied to the two "groups"' to gain further Insight 'into the variables which 
had contributed to this clustering. The s1gn1ficant variables* with their 
discriminant coef ftdents, are'ranked below from negative horizontal 
positioning to positive* 

-11.2 - Training for^the Professions 

- 9.6 . Faculty Degrees 

- '5-6 . Social Ufe » 

+ 0.4 ' Teaching Faculty 

+ 3.0 Many Majors ' " 

+ 4.2 Demanding Coursework 

+* 5.0 *. 'Grounding 1n*the Liberal Arts 
. + 5.5 i Professional Experience Outside the Classroom 

+l'l;-9 f . Facilities . . ' ' ' - 
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'Although these data might indicate a single dimension of "Classical Training" 
versus "Experiential Training," further support from multivariate analysis was 
requited to reinterpret the two dimensions 1n light of tbis new potential 
frame workT~^~^ 

A frequent approach to Interpreting HDS dimensionality 1s through linear- 
multiple regression. The MDS' vector coordinates are regressed over the- 
attribution data to infer which variables explain the dimensionality (and what 
the slope of the dimensions should be). A stepwise regression indicated that 



H F1rJr 



dimension 1 was affected by the attributes "Selectivity" (-) and "Financial 
Aid" (+)» and might now be interpreted as "Perceived Institutional Value," 
The opposite poles' of the dimension may^oth be interpreted 1n a somewhat 
positive light, with the negative ^ole being very selective (and very 
expensive) and the positive pole belrig very affordable (But' not so selective), 
^dimension | was Sffected^by the attributes "Interaction with Faculty"^ (-), 
"Athletics" (-) and "Professional Experience Outside the Classroom" (+h rfhd 
1s now interpreted as "Institutional Focus/! The opposite poles of this 
dimension can be read as colleglal focus (on the negative side) and career^ 

oriented focus, (on the positive side), F1gure^d1splays these new 

\ - 

interpretations, 

■A 

Worth highlighting is the position of the two dimensions relative to each 
other* There appears to be, 1n the minds of the student clientele, a 
correlation between' a colleglal institutional focus and selective Institutions. 
Perhaps more Important to Boston University 1s the antithesis of this 
perception; a career-oriented focus 1s not perceived as taking place at 
selective Institutions. Stemming from this assessment of the dimensionality 
are a number of Issues that are pertinentrto ongoing discussions of the 
-University's positioning strategies. 
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This solution, as interpreted, presents Boston University's primary 
market in a pattern that is intuitively appealing and in terms that are 
relative to institutional planners and strategic planning techniques* Further 
* statistical support through factor analysis idld not prbve to be feasible due 
to the lack of a strong metric base (i*e + , high communality of the nominal 
attributions)*, MD£ solutions of greater dimensionality did not show a 
significant enough reduction in stress to warrant attention* 

S v 

There rema1ns*a great deal to be said about the validity of a design such ( 
as this, and the potential to probe deeper via higher levels of dimensionality, 
or with other multivariate support techniques (especially multiple regression). 
Alternative perceptual mapping techniques, such as factor analysis and 
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dfecrinrfnant analysis, have ^ielr strengths and weaknesses when compared to 
MBS; they are generally related to. the "nature of the data to be analyzed. 3 

* 

Such a discussion 1s beyond the scope of this, paper* This design 1s presented 
as a fairly 1nexpen*t>£ and relatively easy to use approach to perceptual 
mapping* 



TIONS 



Insights gained from the perceptual maps displayed 1n this paper, artd * 
others not shown here, have serious imp11catl0n£~for Boston University's 
future, strategic coarse of action* Further strategic Interpretation of the 
maps must be grounded 1n other 1nferencesjbta1ned from tjje Positioning Study, 
which have not been <J1scussed here* The us^r of these methodologies must 
understand the need to go beyond the level of analysts presented here and 
replicate the solution for each^of Us key market segments* Included liTthls 
stratification scheme should be perceptual assessments^^ each level o^the 
recruitment chronology* 

A readier of the desirable course an Institution nright want to pursue as 
1t attempts to move itself across perceptual space must account for an 
understanding of which market segments al 1gn them^lves with the various ' 
educational benefits' studied* Although these data were readily apparent 1n 
the complete analysis, Boston UirfVersity'ls not witling to share this 
Information until decisions affecting our own future are finalized and~ 
Implemented* What has become ppparent as a result of this analysis is the 
need to measure the congruence between an Institutions mission and the 
feasibility of implementing strategies which w1|1 contribute to the develop- 
ment of that m1ss1oji,Nt» light of-a new understanding of the marketplace. , 

4 - ^ 
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The Development Saga pi an Institutional Research Database 

at a State College 



* Edward L. Delaney 
Director of Institutional Research 
Kean College of New Jersey 



Public colleges and universities have become increasingly preBsed in 

i 

recent years -to provide ever more complex, reliably, timely' and accurate data 
about their institutions, particularly students* entering characteristics, 
college progress and college outcomes* Caring the same period colleges, like 
other complex institutions , have progressed in the development oJNplanning, 
information management and evaluation systems* However r these development 



efforts have largely focused on expansion planning and automated data pro* 

cessing while devoting less attention to strategic planning afcd management 
information systems- 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the development of an 



* 



institutional research database which supported planning, Management and eva- 



luation activities, at a multipurpose state <Sollege. with additional funding 
support from a Title III SDIP Grant, the Of f ice of Institutional Research was 
expanded flb improve the efficiency and effectiveness of the College's systems 

* V * 

for planning, information management and evaluation review processes- These 
highly interrelated systgflFiT were intended to contribute significantly in 

developing and implementing the institutional mission in the 1990's* The ■ 

j t 

intended result was to strengthen an, institutional* research function respond 
sive to the increasing planning, research and evaluation needs of the College 
community* . * . 



The Preparation Process 

A highly participative Self-Study process in preparation for a 
re accreditation visit and a long-range institutional planning effort increased 
the campus community's awareness of the importance of accurate and consistent 
information on profile characteristics of the college's students, faculty and 
programs, increasingly complex external reporting and program evaluation 
requirements provided additipnal press to develop systems which would provide 
more easily accessible information on various institutional characteristics/ 
particularly the entering characteristics, persistence and performance of spe J 



cific student groups* 



Initial efforts pointed out the difficulties of the 'present oper- 
a ting system to provide 'management information for research and planning 

purposes. The following conditions were especially noted: 

i " ♦ - * 

1. Accurate information sometimes was unavailable, either because - 
it ^as hot collected by a specific operating area or, if collected, 

v * -was collected in a form not particularly useful* 

2, Information produced by one file on occasion conflicted with that^ 
produced by another unit's file. * 

i 

+ 3. Documentation and procedures in- generating data files sometimes 

contributed to the collection and storage of inaccurate or missing 
data* - \ 
1 t 4* The lack of file documentation and data-element definitions led to 
^copfiusion in identifying and utiJ^Rteg appropriate information 
sources. . 

S, Many research and planning issues required data elements from 
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several operating units and/or data files* 

These conditions produced a feit need within administrative circled 
to begin a process of creating a series of managemeht information systems 
which would provide user-friendly access ^an^Uwould be less manual labor inten* 
sive* Because student-related aggregate data' are post often sought and nost 
difficult to Obtain at the level of analysis sought, initial efforts were 
* concentrated on the development of a longitudinal student databank system as 
an institutional research resource* , 



* While vast amounts o^^tudent data are collected «nd electronically 

processed, they tend to be neither carefully maintained nor + greatly utilized . 

fo~ planning and decision-making processes + Accurate information needed for 

planning 4 and policy determination oft4n tended to be neither* readily available 
** 

nor consistent, among source providers* Documentation and procedural guidelines 
wefe tound to be neither adequate nor widely understood across administrative 
units* These factors served to have administrators 1) often misunderstand or 
mistrust the information they did receive/ and/or 2) be perplexed as to whether 
needed-information existed or* if so* where to obtain it + 9 

t Organising ^the Effort 

Through funding from the Title III Grant, additional research staff 
and computing equipment were acquired, as well as the services of two con* - 
suiting agencies. * 



s. * Responsibility for the development effort was placed primarily with 
the office of Institutional Research with . the intended involvement of the 



Computer Center and^oth^r data providers and users. 
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The organizing role of the institutional research office seemed 

#> 

legitimate because it could provide a unique. institution-wide perspective* The 
institutional research office tends to use data from many of *the operating 
systems and often has' need to integrate data from diverse sources* As Dressel 
(1972) has noted nearly a decade ago, the institutional researcher seems to be 
in the best position to be generally knowledgeable about the structure and con- 
tent of 'ttye basic operating data systems and their importance as a college-wide 

* 

. Tesource* * * 
■ * 

Two consulting agencies comprised a highly qualified team with top 1 
aca^mic iqanagement and technical computer compg^^Cies attempted to, facili- 
tate the process by helping to generate broad administrative support for the 
approach as well as specif^ procedures .and suggestions on implementing the 

t projects A managemenj plan for the Office of Institutional Research* which 
* * . 

included a clarification of office functions to support institutional research 

" " ■ ■ \ 

and planning, information management^and evaluation systems* ^atj^empted to 

* /- . ■ 5 
clatify its role and function, and provided further ^legitimacy for institutional 

research to tafce.pri^e responsibility for the databank's development and uti- 

• ' r * 1 . ' • ' 
lization* v / 



The Computer Center is another administrative unit within the 
college which has the potential for a college-wide perspective on at least 

V 

those data^which are gathered and electronically processed by various oper- 
*a,ting units* The Center provides a central role not only^ in data processing, 
but increasingly in the logical structure and .design of the various trans* 
action data files maintained- by major offices such as admi$sions#*registrar# 
and financial aid* The consultant team attempted to develop a management plan 
for both the xOf fice of Institutional Research and the Computer, Center ♦ This 
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intervention was intended to provide a-^model for the functional relationship 
between these two central units* and thus facilitated the development process. 

4 

Y- * , 

Although the institutional research office and Computer Centerhave 
a general overview of the interrelationships ambng nest of the data providers 
and users, no single unit can be -expected to have an in-depth knowledge of 
every specific operating area or data system. Data user and provider groups 
have the greatest insight and understanding of specific data required or 
available in their areas of responsibility* Thus, 'there seemed to be a n&ed 
to involve, knowledgeable representatives in the development process; 
guidance was sought from a small working, group composed of individuals with 
some institution -wide perspective and extensive familiarity with a particular 
data provider or user area* Such a group was quite instrumental in clarifying 
the information needs of major potential users of the databank and the most 
reliable sources of primary c^ata elements. Their participation in the devel- 
opment process was intended to Reduce v the reluctance to share data ownership 

arid .gave impetus to efforts to maintain accurate' and complete operating 'data, 

- + S 

files * ; 

% Findings and Conclusions ■ 



Several major findings about the nature and use of data have 
emerged from the development process which may have ganeralizeability to simi* 



lar institutions* They arei 



r 



1* Top administrators seem to have little understanding of the infor- 
mation potentially a va if able to them and thus*they have diffibulty 
v "~" Jfc articulating their information needs for strategic planning and 

45 



decision-making, *' ^ r\ * 

2* There sterns to be little administrative interest in and hence no * 

mechanisms for the systematic collection of information external to ' 
the institution* with the exception, of a growing conerit about 
enrollment projections- * - 

3- Vast amounts of student information are collected and stored on 1 
various data files w^th considerable redundancy and inconsistency* 

4* Although .considerable labor intensive efforts are expended in 

collecting data* especially student data'* relatively little atten- 
tion is given to its storage and updating* L nor to its utilization. in * 
stratigic planning and policy determination* 

5; Because the individual data systems generated by several operating 
. units have been designed as transaction systems to meet the specific 
purposes of the unit* there are considerable, feelings of ownership 
tor those data with little realization of their potential importance 
for other institutional uses* ' ' 



Moreover* the process has also illustrated several opportunities and 

* 

pitfalls for the institutional research functions* These conclusions are the 

1 

following* f 



1. The role of influence of institutional research in strategic 

planning and management information is very much determined by the 1 
commitment o% the institution* especially its top administrators* 
to data-rbased planning and the proximity of the institutionJff 
research function 1 to that planning process* 

2* While institutional research has the potential for an institution- 
wide information brc&erage role* it's sphere of influence is often 

46 ,■ ' * 
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consciously restricted by th^ reluctance to share data ownership by 
operating units* 

3. Although ,great* expectations are raised,, a specific management ' 

information system will not anticipate and be redfconsive to all the 

v ; 

infopiiation>^^ta^o^decision-inaKers + its purpose and limits should 

- be .clearly delineated at the start* ' * 
4* There is considerable need^ to balance the efforts devoted to a long 

range effort with the production of routine and immediately helpful 
information* If not* there is considerable risks that support for 
the development ^fort will be withdrawn before it's intended 

- results can be produced* 

5* While the ,cot>peration and commitment of the Computer Center and 

other administrative units are vital to successful completion, 

institutional research stafef must develop enough technical com** - 

f 

petance to maintain sufficient locus of control assuring some degree 
of successful completion* 

The specific approach in th% development of the information system 
described here may be Idiosyncratic to the pilot institution or its sister 
institutions within the state* Nonetheless, the processes and findings from 
this effort may have considerable generalizeability to colleges and univer* 
sities attempting to improve upon, their management of student information 

r 

systems which efficiently respond to increasingly complex reporting require- 
mentrs and policy issues + t 
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PROJECTING ENROLLMENTS AT SMALL COLLEGES 
(The Role of the Institutional Researcher) 

Randall Draper 
* Director of Institutional Research * 
John^pn State College 
Vermont , 

The setting is any small college with an enrollment of up to 
1500 students and an incoming class of about 500. ^ The college 
faces increasing difficulty balancing it's budget in an era of 
shrinking resources and a declining student pool. Tough decisions 
need to be made abqut curriculum, personnel, capital projects, and 
even maintenance. 

The problem is a lack of consensus about expected enrollments 
among the key offices of adifiissions, financial affairs, the 
registrar and the - president. This situation .leads to inaccurate 
enrollment projections, poor planning, and inevitable financial* 
shortfalls and surpluses. 

To those of us trained in large research institutions, and 
who make a living collecting and analyzing data, the solution "is 
simple; develop an "information rich environment" through a 
computer-based management information system, in other words, a 
terminal for every administrator and a programmer for every 
* terminal. (Not to mention a word processor for every secretary.) 

Unbelievably, some administrators are Skeptical. They argue 
that the size of the college doesn't demand such a scientific 
approach to planning. After all, "this isn't the state univer- 
sity* We Jfcttow from experience what to expect from day to day 
and year to year, if we want to know what students are planning, 
we'll just ask their guidance counsellors." 

Perhaps ydu recognize the cla'ssic confrontation' between the 
scientists and wizards of management. 

The following paper arguas that the solution to poor enrollment 
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projections lies not in science nor wizardry, but in politics. 
In effefctj small college institutional researchers should 

-probably spend 25% "of their time collecting data, 25% analyzing 
that data, and 50% reporting, interpreting, and' seeing to it 
that the resultant information gets used, At -all costs he or sh 
should avoid getting lost in the process of "data collection and 
storage. A little knowledge goes a long way and doesn't demand 
sophisticated instruments or machines, 

The following example of a modest, perhaps unsophisticated, 

* enrollment projection system serves to illustrate the point, Th 
"system" includes three components* preliminary projections, 
the development of consensus, and yearlong "adjustments" based 
upon a close monitoring of recruitment and retention, 
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Predicting Enrollments at a Small College 



Begin fiscal year 
July 1 



Historical Projection* 
Historical Attrition' 

■ ; V.. . 

/ Population -y Matket Share 

/ Characteristics 



Immediate^ Demands 



r 



August 1 



Preliminary Projections 

- I ^F 

Admissions ^ 



/ 1 ' 



Registrar 



October 1 



-N^Business Office 

\ \ ■. > ' 

President's office *• ; , 
(Institutiopal, Research) *. , 



Consensus 





^a^l^etentioiwSpring Recruitment 

4| ; I ■ I, ■ 

~ * nq Retention/Fall Recruitment 

J 



Adjusted Projections 



Cycle ends 
June 30 



& 1 * * 
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^ PRELIMINARY PROJECTIONS' v 

— ~ ' 

This component begins with the accumulation of base-line 
data on past enrollments and student characteristics supported 
by a close monitoring of* external and internal influences on 
the student market, e*g* the size^of the 'student pool,,or cur- 
riculum changes, Spepif ically , ^ 

A* Historical Projections : 

Statistical analysis of enrollment trends either by "regressi 
or comparison of average changes semester to semester and 
sub-group to sub-group* Te*g* state residence, academic 
■ major, on camp,us/off campus) f v 
B • Historical Attrition : 

The weighted average of dropouts by class over at least a'* 
1 four year period* * 
C* Market Shaigb : ' * , 

The identification of primary and ^secondary markets based 
upon the geographical source of inquiries, applications, 
deposits, and registrants* 

D. Population Characteristics: 4 

' i »' > ' ' * 

The profiles of incoming, outgoing, and graduating students 
by number, age, sex, residents, major, etc*; the- analysis 
* of the student pool by number of high school and junior 
college graduates within* primary and secondaty market 
areas by age, sex, academic and Career interests, ptc** 

E. Immediate Factors ; 

The effect of local and national econpmy on career patterns 
and financing an education; Expansion oif contraction of 
specific college programs; institution of new marketing 
strategies, etc* 

^ " f *T ' 

The assembly of the abovg^ information depends on the avail" 
ability of existing data at the college, and from local, state 
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and national, agencies. Be advisfed that it is never' as compEe- •> 
^hensive, organized, nor accurate as expected. Very often, especially 
at smaller institutions,, the process is tedious and time consuming .0 
Be prepar4d to take up residence in the Registrar? s Office . 

CONSENSUS 

f - * — — — f 

The second component, achieving consensus, is deceptively ^ 
simple, yet often ignored because of internal politics or poor 
communications- ■ * 

The key to achieving consensus is the establishment of clear 
definitions and the existence of a medium through Which 1 to compare 
expectations. ^ 

Among many, the key concepts to be defined are: 
Freshman Freshman 

Transfer Sophomore * r 

Former S^Udent Junior 
Leave of Absence Senior 

Returning Student Retention 

Unsure Student Attrition 

Exiting Student T , e , , , * 

^ In-State Student 

^ . Out^Of-State Student , 

The natural medium for achieving consensus is the Of f ice ^of * 
Institutional Research, or more specifically, the institutional 
researcher skilled in communication and negotiation . In essence j 
the researcher's job only begins with the development of preliminary 
projections . Accurate projections in the absence of clear under^ * * 
standings and mutual agreement among the key officers of the college 
is a- purely academic endeavor, # * 

Therefore, the successful institutional researcher will 
comilit at least one third of his or her time to reporting, explaining 
and evaluating^he uSe of information. Researchers at smaller 
colleges should spend less time building complicated Management . 
Information Systems and more time managing information. 
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ADJUSTED PROJECTIONS 

— T 




The agreed upon enrollment projection is monitored systemati- 
cally through a series of weekly, bi-weekly, and monthly reports 

that compar^ goals and expectations with actual recruitment and 
W 

retention . ^ * 

~* < 

cruitment (Appendix A v , A-) : 
se two reports are assembled every Friday after the final 
delivery >of mail. The^are distributed tp key ^administrators 
>efore the end of the workday and then discussed*^ t the President's 
/staff meeting Monday morning.- 

The reports enumerate tfie number of applications, acceptances, 
£eposits|, and withdrawals of deposits received during the week ^ ; 
ending, Friday and compare the cumulative totals to the previous 
year's total to date and final enrollment. Of particular interest 
is the column indicating the number of deposits received after the 
.date of the report the previous year. A comprhensive rejport 
comparing the last four years week by week is distributed at the 
beginning of the* recruitment cycle* 

B. Retention (Appendix B^, Bj) : 

The ptfol o£ acbiye and eligible students is identified name 
by name in an accounting analysis pad and a se% of "unobtrusive 
measures" of their future plans are reviewed regularily, eg. * 
preregistration, request for transcripts to tie forwarded, 
forwarding addresses left at the m*ilroom, and hearsay evidence 
from faculty and staff. Subsequently, a decision is made as to ^ '* 
each student's intentions -to return or to exit based upon previously 
agreed upon decision ^rules, eg. preregistration and ,one other piece' 
of supporting evidence, classifies the student as a "returner." 
This information is reported to the President's staff biweekly. 
r Towards the end of each semester and once during the summer 
faculty contact any of their advisees about which insufficient 
information exists to make- a decision. This serves to clarify 
projections as -well as' act ( as an excellent retention topi. ' „ 

C. Measuring progress (Appendix C) : t - 

Once a month prd%ress towards both budgetary and College goals 
is reported in a format that outlines the best and the worst 
potential outcomes. 1 
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The "least to date" column includes only, those students definitely 
expected to return and those on a Leave of Absence th^t^ have 
preregistered while "most to date" counts Vinsures" and all y 
LOA's eligible bo return. In both cases> only former studetfrts*, 
transfers, and freshmen with deposits are (counted* 



To summarize, accurate enrollment ^projections are no less 
important for the small college than ^^r the la'rge university* 
Unf ortunately 4 often the tendancy is for institutional researchers 

i to overcomplicate the process while administrators oversimplify it- 

ft 

The solution is for institutional researchers to become more than 
purveyors of information and to enter the political process at 
their institution- This can be accomplished through the* development 
of a straight forward ^process for enrollment projecting which ^ r 
enables the researcher to «s^end more /bime working towards consensus^ 
and assessing the viabilit^'of budgetary arid college^poals* j ^ 
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APPENDIX A n 



(802) 635-2356 



Weekly Statistics Reports for Fall/Summer/Spring 198 
Week Ending tfriday, _, 198 



Week's Activity Cumulative at End of Week 



Total 
Apps . 
Rec'd: 

VT.: 
OOS: 
P: 
T: 

PSR: 



ZZZ7 



M: 
P: 



'Total 
Apps . 

Accpt: Z_ 



7 



Vt: 
OOS: 
P: 
T: 

PSR: 



R: 
A: 

P/A: 
EDP; 



S^tal 
epos i.ts 
Rec'd: lL 



VT: 
OOS: 
F: 
T: 

PSR: 



t 



A: 

P/A: 
EDP: 



7 



ACTIVE APPLICATIONS 



Total: f 



7 



VT: 
OOS: 
P: 
T: 

PSR: 



II: 
P: 



ACCEPTANCES 



Total: / 



7 



* VT: 
/ OOS: 
F: 
T: 

PSR: 



w 

A: 

P/A: 
EDP: 



DEPOSITS 



Total : / / 



VT: 
OOS: 
P: 
T: 

PSR: 



R: 
'A: 
P/A: 
EDP: 



T6tal 

Withdrals'.j 

Rec'd: 1 / / 



VT: 
OOS: 



Rt 

A: 

P/A: 
EDP: 



WITHDRAWALS 
" — TT~ P~ 



Total : £_ 

VT: 
tX)S: 



7 



R: 
A: 

P/A: 
EDP: 



Compared to 



- • / 
19ft 



ACTIVE APPLICATIONS 



Total: / / 



VT: 
OO S : 
P: 
T:. 
PSR: 



CCEPTANCES 



Total: f 



VT: 
OOS: 
P: ~ 
T: 

PSR: 



DEPOSITS 



VTj' 
OOS: 
P: 
T: 

PSR: 



WITHDRAWALS 



VT: 
OOS: 



M: 
P: 



7 

R: 
hi 
P/A: 
EDP: 



Total : / / 



R:- 
A: 

P/A: 
jSDP: 



Total: / / 



R: > 
A: 

P/A: 
EBP: 
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FINAL ENROLLMENT 

a 

FALL 1981 



I 

DEPOSITS TO DATE 
FALL 1932 
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DEPOSITS RECCIVEO 
AFTER THIS OATE 
LAST YEAR- 
i. 



First-ill. e . 
Freshmen " 

In-state 
Out-of-state 

Toc£l 



.rans r ers 

4 In-state 
Out-of-state 

Total 



In -state 
O-it-of'-^state 

Total 



Subtotal 



In -state 
O'l.-of-state 

Total 



In-state 



I 1 Grand Total 

In-state 
Out-of-state 



Total. \^ 



\ MEBHE 



56 
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Date: 



RETENTION REPORT* 



FOR PALL/SPRING 



IN STATE 



\ 



Returning 



Returning 



Heturnxng 



Unsure 



OUT JSThVE 



Unsure 



COMBIN 



On sure 



Not Returning Total number eligible 

to pre-register 



Not* Returning 



3D 



Not Returning 



ioo 



Total number £l£g"ible' 
to ' pre-register 



100 



Total number eligible 
, to pre-registpr 



100 



*wprking report 



57 
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APPENDIX C * - 



PROJECTED" ENROLLMENTS 



Date: 



Returning 
£tuden*ts 
* 

LOA's 
Returning 



FSR's 



Transfers 



Freshmen 



Least Most 
Budget Goals , To Dat e „ College Goals To Date 



TOTALS 



INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT COSTS: A COMPARATIVE STUDY 



Mr 



John A* Dunn Jr*, Vice-President, Planning, Tufts University 



ABSTRACT . , t ' 

r , This study analyzed the relationship of *six Institutional character- 
istics to Institutional support expenditures* The share of operating 

"budgets spent on executive management, fiscal and information services, 
logistical services, and community relations and fund-raising, was found 
to be Inversely related to total budget size for a sample, of thirteen 
Independent moderate-sized universities* 

BACKGROUND 

It Is Instructive* In assessing how well a college or university Is 
managed, to ask what share of Its resources go Into Internal administra- 
tion and support activities* While such expenditures are essential, 'they 
use dollars, otherwise available for .teaching, research, financial aid or 
other needs* 

There are no commonly acc epted standards for the amount which should 
be spent on "Institutional support** 1 Spending too much diverts resources 
from the institution's primary missions; from the faculty's point of view* 
anything v Is, too mueh* + Central administrators argue, on the, other hand, 
tftat cutting resources back too far may curtail needed direction and 
, support* and may damage the Institution over the long run* ( ^ Tuft3 under- 
took the study of' expenditure patterns a? part of Its long-range budget 
planning* 

METHODOLOGY- 

* 

Twelve other colleges and universities viewed as being roughly similar 
to Tufts In se^ral Important ways were selected for the study: Boston 
College", Boston University, Brown* Dartmouth, Emory, Georgetown, Johns 
Hopkins, Princeton* Rochester/ Vanderbllt, Washlhgton University* and 
Yale* All are Independent Institutions; all are universities with both 
graduate and professional schools; and all are of moderate size, at least 
as compared with* some public university giants* 



55 • 

Three direct and three derivative measures of institutional character- 
istics were thought to be related to institutional support expenditures. 
The direot measures, total budget, total FTE enrollment, and number of 
degree programs, seemed to ( be measures of institutional size and scope, 
The percent of enrollment constituted by undergraduates was a derived 
measure of concentration on undergraduate education* "The other derived 
measures were number, of students per program, which gauged institutional 
complexity, and budget per, student, which constituted a'cru^e composite 
measure of institutional wraith and'of program jnix, including the presence 
of substantial sponsored jresearch* pata collected from the registrars of 
the institutions sampled are shown^ in Table 1* 





Table 1i 


Institutional base 


data, 


1981/82- 


* 




Oper 


FTE 


Budget/ 


* 


Degree 


Studs/ 


Institution 


Budget 


Studepts^, Student Undergr Programs 


Program 




$000 




$ 






Bostop Coll* 


96,701 


17,430 


5,548 


71 


8 


2,179 


Boston Univ. 


,264,6£6 


27, 0H^ 


9,787 


18 




1,932 


Brown Univ. 


111,429 


6,914 


16,116 


77 


6 


1,152 


Dartmouth 


103,849 


4,389 


' 23,661 


80 


5 


878 


Emory 


82,862 


8,154 


10,162 


52 


9 


906 


Georgetown 


( 150,522 


13,652 


1.1 ;o26 


* 50 


8 


1-.707 


Johns ttopkins 267,492 


9,904 


27,008 


47 


' 7 


1,415 


Princeton ■ 


227,000 


6,10t 


37,206^ 


74 


« 3 . 


2,034 


Rochester 


191', 083 


8,966 


21,312 


56 


8 


1,121 


Tufts , 


101,837 


6,441 


15,811 


68 


11 


586 


Vanderbilt 


105,988 


8,942 


11,853 


61 


10 


894 


Washington U 


, 176,106 


10,804 


16,300 


63 


✓ 9 


1 ,200 


Yale 


327,500 


10,097 


32,435 


51 


8 


1,262 



Questionnaires were sent to the twelve universities; telephone inter-i 
views were conducted for clarification- Jhe questionnaires requested 
schools to provide 1981/82' budget data, following the NACUB0 ohart of 
aocount definitions^wherever possible . A copy of the questionnaire and 



instructions is available 'from /the 'author, on request* In the interests 
of comparability, several editorial modifications were required: 

- where senior-level salaries were lumped in a single account rather 
than , attributed to functional groupings, they were reassigned based on t 
numbers of people in each function, after consultation with respondents; 

functions were rearranged to resemble the author's institution 
where there were significant differences; 

operating expenditures for hospitals were eliminated from total 
institutional expenditures; 

in #fte instance, 1982/83 budgets were supplied and, reduced to 
1981/82 levels after discussion with the respondent. 

Institutions were asked to be as inclusive as possible* regardless of 
how they, report internally, so as to be sure that comparable expenditures 
^/were fdentif led. For instance, fund-raising* expenditures on capital 
• campaigns are sometimes written off against capital receipts instead of 
against operating incomes; wherever possible, such expenses wene included 
here* Thus some institutions will show higher support expenditures here 
than those shown in their own accounting* 

Comparability in executive management expenses was relatively good * 
In fiscal affairs, differences in treatment of data processing made *it 
useful to construct a "fiscal affairs and information services 11 grouping, 
rather than segregating those elements * Logistical services were 
extremely difficult to compare; only a few common elements were selected 
for comparison . Finally, in community relations and development, 
differences .in titles and functions make assurance of comparability 

difficult* Appendix A shows in more detail the elements grouped in each 

f 

category. 

Derived measures were constructed for the data and relationships were 
Analyzed with correlation and regression technics. SPSS subprogram- 
regression was used for this purpose^ 1 * ^ 



> RESULTS ^HD DISCUSSION. ^ * * 

For executive management* fiscal and information services, certain 
logistical services,' dhd community relations and development, the insti- 
tations sampled spent between 4*8J and 10*7< of their operating budgets* 
as shown in Table 2*- $ 



Table 2: \ Percentage pf Institutional Operating Budget 
Spent' for Institutional Support, 1981/82 





Exec," 


Fisoal 


Log 1st. 




Community 




H|mt 


- i'lnfo 


SvcS 


Subtotal 


Rel & Dev 


High 


3.1 


2JT 


7.4 


4.7 


Mean ^ 


1.4-' 


2.2 


1.6 


5.2 <■ 


<2.3 


Hedian 


1.* 


2.1 


1.6 


4.9 


2.0 


Low 


.7: 


■ 1.4 


.8 


3.6 


1.1 



Total 
10*7 




The distribution of. budget shares spent for the institutional support 
elements is shown in Figure 1 * .For- fiscal and information services, 
shares tended to be closely grouped; ^for community relations and develop- 
ment expenditures, they were.widft^-dtspersed* ^ 

An exploration of tHe slmpli^cpr relations (Tatfle 3) between the insti- 
tutional characteristics >nd budget shares for institutional support 
components shows that the" larger a university 1 s total budget, the smaller 
the share for institutional support* A possible explanation is that each 
institution, large or small, requires certain minimum levels of support; 
beyond that base, support* expenditures grow less rapidly than,, total 
budgets, This relationship holds for overall institutional support and 
for each af the components except fiscal and information services* where 
the relationship is too'weak to be significant* » j 

/The proportion of undergraduate students to total enrollment-^ is 
related only to development expense* it may be that heavily undergraduate 
universities may depend ropr* substantially on fund-raising incomes than do 
those with higher proportions of graduate and' professional school s^jtfere 
research inpome may be moPe significant* „^ 

The mor*e degree programs an institution offers, the larger its budget 
shar£ for fiscal" and information servip^s* Evidently, where there arjj 
many programs and deana, there is a need for more (and more widely avail- 
able) financial and managerial ,data th3n<in less complex institutions. 
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FIGURE 1 

INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT COST ANALYSIS 
' SUMMARY OF COMPARABLE ELEMENTS 
PERCENT OF TOTAL OPERATING BUDGET SPENT 



INST, 
BUDGET % 



COMPONENTS 



TOTAL 



5. U 
'i.5 
1.0 
3.5 




o.o IL 



m 

j 



" - i - <>- s.. 

f T I 7 , i 

1 > MEAN i f 



EXEC. FISCAL 3ENFRAL COMMUNITY 

MGMT. & INFO. -ADMIN, 8 REL . 8 

f 

SERVICES LOGK^UC' DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICES 
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Budget per student, as noted earlier, is a crude measure, relating in 
part to institutional wealth, but also to the mix of programs, and to the 
preienoe of significant research expenditures. It seems clear that the^ 
bigger an Institution's budget is in relation to the number of students it 
has, the smaller the share of . its budget that goes for. executive manager 
raent and fisoal and information services. There does not appear to be a 
relationship between budget per student and development esysenses or 
logistical expenses. 

The number of degree programs , total enrollment , and number of 
students Jfer program do not appear to be broadly useful as'predictors of 
institutional Support expenditures. 



Table 3: Pearson correlation coefficients between institutional 
support expenditures and institutional characteristics 

% on % on % Qn % on Subtot , Total 

Variable Hgmt. Fiscal uffi fet. Devel. , exc Dgv. Percent 

Budget -.58 11 - -.40 -.51 11 -.65 ** ^.59 * -.79 ** 

Total FTtf .36 .52 11 _ -.40 ' -.47 .21 -.17, 

% undergrad .09 -.02 * -%)2 .65 1111 -.02 .38 * 

. $/student -.79 ** " -.75 ** -.17 -.11 -.67 ** -.45 

Programs .39 " .50/ -.08 -.07 V ,33 .18' 

, * ' -* . 1 

Stu/program .13, +.29 -.25 -.56 11 ■ +.06 -.32 

' Correlations marked * are significant at the .05 level. 
Correlations marked are significant, at the .01 Jevel. 

The mutual contributions of the sTx institutional characteristic^ in 
explaining differences in institutional support shares were '"examined .with 
multiple regressions. Initially all* six factors^were included but the 
results were inconclusive 1 , Based on the simple correlations shown above/ 
it was thought "that the overall budget and budget-per-student variables 
may have\interacted in such a way as to tspufound the Analysis. Hence the 
latter variable was left out and a second set of analyses performed. 

Taken 'together, Jthe five variables * — total budget, students per 
degree program, number of programs, total- enrollment, and percent under- 
graduate «' explain most (76*) but, not all of the variance in institu- 
tional support shares between institutions (Table 4). 
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Table V: Multiple regression F~ratiob and other statistics 
■ omitting budget~per~5tudent 



-2 

i 



Predictors 



Subtotal of executive, 
fiscal and logistical 
services 



Students per program 

Number of programs 

Total budget 

Total enrollment 

Percent undergraduate 
* 

" F overall 

t „a 



6.932 * 

1.638 
16.307 

3.019 
x .739 

5.125 • 
.82 



Total institutional 
support services" 
,^.860 

2.997 

7.503 • 

1.580 

.912 
1.111 

.78 



* s significant at the .0& level. 
** = significant at the .01 level. 



In this analysis % total budget clearly emerges as the most powerful 
predictor of the percent spent o^ institutional support* 

Further analysis of the relationship between budget and institutional 
support shares was undertaken* After experimenting with a number ^ of 
curvilinear relationships, the log of budget -was found to be a better 
predictor of institutional sup^rt budget shares than-' was tfie absolute- 
valu^. The results of the linear and /logarithmic regressions are ahowti in 
Table 5* and the resulting* logarithmic curve is depicted in Figure 2* 

r 

: Table 5: Linear and logarithmic regressions 



Subtotal of executive* 
fiscal, and logistical 

Item services " 

Linear regression : ' (y ^ a + bx) 

a 6.93 

b + . * -*00001 * 

R ' -3« 

F 5*25 • 

Logarithmic regression: (y = a + b log x) 

a 27*28 

b ' * -1.86 

R ' # 37 

F 5*87 • . - 

* s significant at the + 05 level 
** = significant at the t 01 level 



Total institutional 
support services 

11*07 
--;00002 

'.63 
16*69 •* 

51*29 
-3*68 *■ 

*65 
l6 + ^9'«* 
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"> ' FIGURE .2 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN OPERATING BUDGET AND PERCENT 
SPENT ON !NST1TUTK)(^L SUPPORT; SCATTEft PLOT AND ' 
PES? FITTING LOGARITHMIC CURVE 
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\ Four of these universities paid all institutional , support costs out 
of genera? revenue: four charged back all costs to schools or other cost 
centers; the remaining five pursued a mixed strategy, meeting £ome costs 
out of general revenues but charging others to cost centers. 

Although the institutional characteristics identified in this study 
explained much of the variance in institutional support spending, it is 
clear, that there are other factors at work which this study did not 
capture. Future^ studies might investi^te such items as urban vs. rural 
location; single vs^oyltiple campuses; centralization vs. decentralization 
as a management style; research as a share of total budget; relative 
stability* of .the institution vs. rapid growth and development; presence or 
absence of major capftal campaigns; and ^continuity of leadership vs. rapid 
changeover of senior personnel. 
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Executive management includes:. 

- governing board (trustees' office* corporation secretary, etc.) 

- chief executive officer (president* ohancellor* associated expenses) 

- chief academic officer (senior academic officer on each campus) 

- chief busi-ness officer (executive vice-presidents vice-presidents for 
finance, business administration, plant and services* etc,) 

- planning and budgeting ^budget offices, planning, ihst* research) 

- legal' eouftsel (internal and external) 

* equal employment opportunity (affirmative action, etc*) 
Omitted nort-comparable items included; academic senates; investment 
^management expenses, some of which showed up in operating budgets but most 
of *which are charged to investment incomes; chaplaincy/ _or equivalent^ 
other activities such as university historian, university professor*.- 

Fiscal and information services included; * * - 

- fiscal reporting items -such as accounting, cashiers, grant and 
contract administration, internal and external auditing; 

- administrative data processing, mgmt + information, anct systems devel- 
opment* Since some institutions bill data processing to users, not 
«1 costs may. have been captured in this category* 

Logistical services included : 

- employee personnel and records; ' 

- purchasing; * ' 

- environmental healthtand safety; t % c 

- , security* , * . 
Other items varied so widely as to be non-comparable* 

Community relations and development included: v , * 

* - Vice-Presidents for Development , Public Affairs, and similar 

activities, plus other development staff and ccpts; i ^ 

- Public Information, PubUc Relations,, and Publication except for 

* * catalogue and bulletin costs; 

- Alumni Relations; 

- Fund-raising, capital fund-raising, "relations with schools" and 
- government relations/resources* , ^> 



PUBLICATION USAGE INDEX (Ptfl): 
A QUANTITATIVE METMD OF EVALUATING THE 

PUBLICATIONS OFSeiENCE FACULTY , 

Dr. Gloria J. Dyer. i 
X- Department of Biology, "~ 1 
v Fairleigh Dickinson University 

* 1 P 

With the prevailing academic problems related to%inances and enroll- 
ment, qu^a^i^t^_ will ofyi^cessity* increase in ^mportance on college campuses 
if ^fTutflttfftion is to survive. Quality of faculty research acti.vjjty must 
be included in. future hiring, promotion Snd tenure decisions. . 
/ Mifoe measure of research activity may be found in a facult/'member's 
publications.. According to the ^results of *a survey by Startup and Grun&erg 
[l97&y/"£ . *ej^^ns1c rewards in the form o£ prestige and promotion flow 
not s^qjuch f rom. ;r££<^n;tv a£t4Vity as from its products — particularly 
pOblish&frmatejFials They go.on to report that 55% of the" respondents felt 



pressure to do 7 re^arch arr^\^ publish for promotion. This pressure was 
felt by 9D":6S ! of Servion Lecturers>nd 93. 3^ of Lecturers. 



Whil^it is easy t& count-the publications and determine numbers, 



'"a determination of\the qual i ty of. the pttfeWeffions is more difficult* This 

di ff i cuj tjCmay jie-befifild Batista's* observation in his review of the literature 

{ 1976) » that tfjje predominant criterion in college teaching is research and 

publications/whtch are dot evaluated but only counted. 

■ / 

Th§ purpose of this study was to determine statistically if publications 



were,jn fact, being used in promotions in science departments of two" 



different institutions, to determine statistically Jf^|^1 ications were 

counted Qr evaluated for promotion; to propose a method of quantifying « 

*■ * ■ 

scientific publications. 
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('Dissimilar universities were selected for sampling.. School A Is "a 
largt, state-supported, urban university with a student population of 
approximately ,46, 000! Doctoral degrees. are awarded in the sciences.* The 
University consists of six campuses and thirteen colleges. Tl!b* oldest 
college of rthe University offering a broad curricola^in the arts and u 



sciences wars sampled. School B is an independent, uij^an and suburban 

university with four main branches og three campuses Serving. approximately 

14,000 graduate and undergraduate students,' School B does not awards * 7 

* 

doctoral degrees. It ,is in a state other than that oft School A. 

Three measures of faculty productivity were researched. They were 
the total number of publications, pu^fication Valuations, and citation 
counts. These measures were obtained for the five yeatfs preceding faculty 
promotions in the science departments of the two different institutions. 
The time range of the study encompassed 14 years from 1964-1978. 

The faculty sample consisted of 157 promotions to the ranks of assistant, 
associate.or professor in the^jS^Jt ten years and incli/ded both males and 
arid females,. Promotions were determined from old catalogues* and school 
newsletters, and* were c^finned by the indi^duals in the sample or by corrobo 
ating informationjui other public files. > ; 4 
PUBLICATIONS ; j 

Publications provided ftffe data base for the publication count, 'pub- 

0 ' 

lication evaluation and citation coUnU This^study uses the publication 
count to determine if it correlates with publication evaluations and citation 
counts. An evaluation of the publication was made according to a- weighted, 
scale in the manner of Voeks (1962), and Siefried *nd White (1973'). . 
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However, evaluation was based primarily on the "impact ratio" of the 

joujxial , is listed in the "Journal Citation Reports" volume of Science . 

Ci tatioo Index . The impact rating is "a measure of the frequency with r 

which the 'average cited article* in a journal has been cited in a particular 

year." (Journal Citation ReportSj 11974)". Those journal^ with an impact 

rating of one or greater were weighted with three points. . There are 

approximately 750 journals with an impact rating greater'than one. Those 

journals with an impact rating less than one. but listed in^j^^were weighted 

two points. There are approximately 1,700 journals with an impact ratio 

less than one. Those journals which were not one of the approximately ?,500 

journals listed by SCI were given a one point'weighting. TJie weighting 

scale /is as follows: - *" '« 

Annual 'Review Volumes, Symposia .* ♦ 5 points 

(5/ri if n. authors) 



Monographs (Includes all published books 
except textbooks and. edited 
■ > volurtiesj" 

^ * * 

Articles in journals havisng an impact 
- rating of one or greater 



/. 4 points 

(4/h if n authors) 



'3 points 

(3/n if r\ authors) 



Articles in journals having an impact 
rating less than oae, speciality 'and 
regiona.1 journals, contributions to 
encyclopedia, proceedings 



♦ .' 2 points 

(2/n if n authors) 



All, oth^" publications* : I point 

- _ + * * ( I/n if n authors) . . 

* textbooks, edited books, signed research reports, chapters"^ 

in books, discussion papers, book reviews, attracts, bibl/ographies, 
guide books, published memos and bulletins and government documents, 
letters, manuals, audio-visual authors. Not considered—* 
* to be published, 1 ERIC articles, ghost writing* . * . 
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Citation Count ~ The Citation Indejj volumes of Science Citation Index 
^pfovide an author listing followed by a list of the. pub! ished articles 
and years in Which he/she ha*s been acknowledged by a citation. Citations 
were counted for the fWe years prior to promotion. 



The study of -publications -ynll be commented upon as applied to the 
total sample and at specific schools. The publication tount .in the science 
departments in the schools studied was the single most important promotional 
category o*f several categories studied. The results of an analysis of . 
variance for thejtotal sample are seen in Table 1. 

-The data^ presented below*, are in agreement with Aleamoni and Yimer 
(1973), who report the academic rank of an instructor seems to be.more 
highly related to publication? than to other criteria. 

Publications were examined ,in relation to the citation counts and A 
the publication evaluations^ as well as a simple publication count. < 
Significant positive correlations were obtained, as seen in Table 2, 

TABLE 1 

- , ANALYSIS OFVARIANCE FOR DATA* 

■ , CATEGORIES BETWEEN RANKS 





: ; — 




Data, Category 


f (Probability) * 


^mple Number 


* 

Ci tatia^ Count 


F* = 2.76 (0.07) ' ^ 


156 


Publication Count 


F = 5.82 (0.004)* 


• 156 


Publication' Evaluation 


F = 6.13 (01.003 J* 


156 



Grants t 

"Student Evaluation 



^ 1.16 (0.32) 
F = 0 (1.0) 



156 



103 
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TABLE 2 * ' 



PUBLICATION* CORRELATIONS FOR TOTAL SAMPLE 





Publication 
Count. 


Ci tation 
Count 




Publication 
Evaluation +" 

/ 


Publ ication 
Count 

* *\ 

Citation Count 


X 


0.51* 

X 




0.89* 
D.58* 


Publ ication 
Eval uation 


* 




* 


r 



*p - # 0.05 

Publication Coiunt Versus Publication Evaluation 

, The strong correlation between the publication count and evaluation 
(0,89) wo&ld be -expected. A prolific writer stands a better chance of 
* having his work appear in journals than does a sporadic writer. A person 
who writes very 1 ittle^w djj^ y^e^expected to have" a low publication 

evaluation, . While diametrically opposed, both groups would provide the high 

" -J ' * > 

\ correlation between publication counts arid evaluations that/ was obtained 
in the present study-. The strerrg^ of the present correlation 1 corroborates 
the finds of Cole and Cole (1^3) \n. physics. 
Publication Count Versus Citation Count - * 

The moderate correlation . between the citation .and publication count 

+ * ^\ . * 

(0.51) is interesting. Thepcbrrelation Implies thatvthe sample includes. 

both many writers who liave hfgh publication counts and citation«counts 

- and writers with low publication and low citat.ion counts. In ^dditiort, 

there must be writers wh<j have high publication counts but low citation* ^ 

* * 0 

counts, and vice-versa. Twenty-six percent of the total sample, ^In fact, 
had no citations at all . # V s 
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Table 3 lists examples of publication £frid citation counts to illustrate 


this point. 




\ " 




TABLE 3 






PUBLICATION AMD CITATION COUNTS 
FOR SELECTED SUBJECTS 




Subiect 


Publ i ca ti on 
Count (5 years) , , 


Citation 
Count (5 years) , 


1 


* 

.8 ' 


246 


2 


7 


133 


- 3 


40 


no 


4 


17 < . 


10 


'5 


■ V ■ ■ . 10 - 


0 


'6 


9 


5 


. 7 


39 * 


12 



Subject 1 has a low publication count with high citation counts while subject 

■ J? has a .high publication count with no citations, 'The practice of counting 

publications* is apparently widespread in the consideration of university 

* 

promotions. However, the preceding etfiamples demonstrate that^countlng 

. p.. ■ . . - ■ ' ' 

publications does not^guarantee that quality work 1s being .rewarded, 
Citatidn Courit Versus Publication Evaluation v 

A moderate correlation between the citation count and the publication 
evaluation was found (0.58). The publication evaluation^ for each article 
ranged from alow of 1 to a high' of 5 points. A perfect correlation was 
not found since a high evaluation could, have been obtained by subjects 
with many articles rated at one* point with few citations* as well as 'by 
subje&ts with a few/articles rated higher. 'Table 4-illustrates this point. 
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Subject 3 has many Cesser weighted articles than subject 4, but 
both have the same total evaluation. Publication evaluations* as demonstrated* 
have inherent sources of error and cannot be relied upon to demonstrate 
qual i ty of work. * 
"Publication Usage Index" 

Perhaps one measure of the impression an instructor makes upon his 
discipline could be obtained by dividing the number of citations by the 
publication count. This "PUI" woul-ii provide the average number of times 
an instructor's articles were cited by other authors. Table & gives 
examples of how this would work. 

TABLE 4 

COMPARISON OF PUBLICATION RAT ING^ 
■ . . SUBSCORES FOR SELECTED SUBjecTS"*" 



Subject 


One 
£ofnt 


- TvJb . 
- Points 


Three , 
Poi nts. 


Total 
Evaluation 


i' * 

- i ■ 


6 ■* 


3 


2 


18 


2 

* 


0 * 

L 


0 


6 


18 

* 


3 


12 


1 


1 


14 • 



4 0-4 2 . ,0 14 

* ■ 

5 .18 8 % 34 

} J* * 

6 . * I . n , • 0 • 12 37 © 
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TABLE 5 

COMPARISON OF PUI FACTORS FOR 
SELECTED* SUBJECTS 



Subject 


publication 
Count 


Citation 
Count 


PUI 
Count 

t 






z — 

12 


0* 


0 






11 


13 


1.18 

* 




r 


.' 17 


55* 


3.24 






* 17 


10 


0.59 ' 




5 


19 ■ 


240 


'12.63 






ft 




/ 





T 



A person, such as Subject 1, with publications but no citations 
would have a zero PUIfactor. A person, such as Subject 4, with 
many publications but^few citations would have a *PUI factor less than 
one. A- person, Subject 2, who averages one citation per article would 
have a PUI factor of approximately one* A person with a few publications 

r 

u 

and many citations, stfch as Subjects 3 or 5, would have a PUI factor 
much greater than one. * ^ 

Hagstrom (1971) had used a similar njeasure in his study, "The Prestige 
^f University Departm^R^s/' ^However, he used mean citations in 1966 and 
divided by mean articles published from 1961-1966* Since Science Citation 
Index began" in 1961 by indexing only 700 volumes (now 2,800 Volumes are 
indexed), the Index may not have been Targe enough to provide the sensitivity 
needed - 
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PUBLICATION USAGE I ND.EX 
If the PUI factor is examined for both schools, an interesting 



event is seen (Table 6) , 



-"Mean" 



TABLE 6 



EAN PUBLICATION USAGE. 





1 Rank 


School A 


School B 


Assi stant Professor 


1.93 


0:73 . 


Associate Professor 


6.i 58 


1.38 


Professor 


6.35 . 


2.13 



The progression through ranks at School B reveals a tendency to 
select for instructors who have more citations per article than those 
instructors in the lower ranks. How this selection occurs in practice 
was not revealed by the present study. 

The PUI at School A reveals thai; the mean article written by 
instructors in the senior ranks is cited 6.5 times. Each article written 
senior faculty at School A is cited by approximately six other papers. 
This gives some indication of the impression the senior faculty at School A v 
is- making on its respective disciplines. 

The PUI at School B discloses an increased (but not significant) 
citation rate In. senior ranks, with professors 1 articles being cited 
two other articles. * * 

\ ' ' " -i ■ 

Analysis of variance revealed significant differences in PUI between 

1 

the schools (F = 9.68, df = 155, p = 0.002), but ,pot between ranks. There 
was no interaction bety/een schools and ranks. Hagstrom did find that average 
research articles and citation counts combined accounted for half the variance 
in rated quality 'of departmental prestige*. , * ^ 



TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS BY DEPARTMENTS 

The highest percentage of faculty members published articles in ^ 
journals Jested in. Scienc4 Citation Index , "A smaller percentage published 4 
in journals not listed 1n the Index , Table 7 lists the d|partments and the 
percentage <^f faculty, pub! ishing in journals with different values as 
deboaJned in the weighting scale used in**the present study. * 4 

The departments of Botany, Geology, and Zoolog&at^ School A have 
hi-gher percentages of>publication in journals with lower we4gbtings. 
These journals should not be thought of as "lesser" journals/ Rathe&> 
what is being seen is a reflection of the current activity in the 
di sdpl ine. If a disci pi i ne is in a less actiye stage, the journal 
articles will be cited less frequently and will be accorded resser weights. 

The discrepancy between departments underscores the need tcr establish 
promotional criteria within subdistiplines of science, and illustrates 
the dangers of establ ishing generalized promotional criteria. 

To summarize, the data indicate that while publications are a factor 

^n faculty promotions, only quantity is measured. There appear to be 1 no 

attempts to quantify publications in any way. The ftiblicirtion Usage 

Index is suggested as one way in which publications could be quantified 

if certain caveats were included. One'^^^r would lie in trying to quantify 

that exceptional work that does not find Immediate acceptance in the field. 

Another would lie in trying to quantify publications between departments. 

However, when hard administrative decisions must be made, perhaps the 

+. • 
Publication Usage Index could aid in judicious ^nd thoughtful evaluations. 
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TABU 7 

PERCENTAGE ffF FACULTY PUBLISHING IN VARIOUSLY 
WEIGHTED JOURNALS BY DEPARTMENT 



Journals Journals^ Journals Journals Journals Sample 
Oepartment Valued 'Valued Valued . Valued Valued* Number 





1 Point 


2 Points 


3 Points 


4 Points 5 Points 




School A 












Microbiology 




-57 


■ 86 


■ 14 . ) 


■7 


Botany 


72 


■ 43 


iod 


> 


. 7 


Chemistry 


43 


28 - 


87 


4 ■ 


23 '•' 


Geology 


. 78 


71 


■ .89 




.7 ' 


^ Physics 


9/1 




<Q7 


ill 

* 


0 


* Physiology 


67 


50 


" 100 


r 

i >■ 


' 6 


Zoology 


75 


*' 33 


' 83 


• 


12 • 


School B 

* 


* 


* 


t 


* * 




Biol ogy 


17 


36 ^ 


" 54 


j * 

t 


28 


• 

Chemistry 


' 21 


% ' 


■ 53 v 




19 


Physics 


*3S . 


41 


41 




■17 



J - ' - * 
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, Peter T* Parago 
Office of Analytical Services 
Boston University 

THE ROLE 0^ INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHERS 
IN LABOR CONTRACT ADMINISTRATIONS 



Since> the^J|heme of this conference is "Doing Institutional Research: 
A Focus on Professional Development", I thought it may be appropriate to 
speak about an application*of institutional research' whi^ph may be .ney to 
many of you. My topic is the role of institutional research offices in 
labor contract administration. 

The organization of various employee groups at higher education 

*v 

institutions into bargaining agencies has been a 'growing movement over the 
past 10 to 15 years* Today, in many institutions most employees, 
including maintenance , , security clerical , £nd~ professional staff, as well 
as* faculty members are represented by bargaining agents recognized by the 
NLRB. * in state systems or Multiple * campus ins titut ions , the legal 
interaction between the administration and the unions takes place at the 
central administration level father than separately at each campus* In 
single campus institutions,- this interation -takes place right on campus 
and is* often far more visible to all employee*, students^ and parents* 
While the involvement pi I*R* offices in labor contract related activity 
may be more frequent in single campus ins titut ions , even in multi-campus 

. /* s . " . ; 

institutions, much of the dafa needed to fuel the process must be supplied 
by the l*R* offices Lbcated at the individual campuses, ^ty* you may ask, 
involve Institutional Research offices at all? 

'Dealing with ifttar organizations effectively requires, among other 
tilings,* accurate/, up-to-date and quickly retiHevab^ statistical- 3nd 
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financial information about the bargaining unit. During contract * 
negotiations, decisions .are made and remade in - a relatively short and 
stressful time period ♦ These dec ia ions often involve policies and major , 
^ financial commitments for several years into the future. During the life 
of the contract , exact adminia tratfion of contract provisions , timely 
reporting and monitoring of impleipetftet/ changes* and the ability to access, 
analyze and present historical data f oir^grievance cases are'^all 
essential ♦ Errors at any of the a* stages can be both f inancia lly and 
politically costly* The combination of skills' and data - required to 
respond to these needs, typically exists in the institutional research 
office of the institution* Just exactly how'can I,R+ offices help in this 
process? 



TYBSS OF SUPPORT HEEDED IN LABOR CONTRACT ADMINISTRATION * 

J « 

During Contract Negotiations 

Contract negotiations typical ly involve the two parties presenting 
the^r Respective proposals , wfiich become the starting point for the 
negotiations. During the course of the bargaining, different parts of a 
contract are hammered out one at a time* Usually each aide hars a handful 
of key issues ^hich they consider important enough to fight for and other 
issues which are^. "straw T?en'" propoaed -only to" be "yielded 1 * ^during the 
bargaining. The key to the administration's stance on many of th^se 
issue a, primarily concerning wages (or salaries) and fringe benefits, t &a& 
cost* Therefore, at eaeh stage of the negotiations, from original 

^ : ■/ ' ' -\ ■ 

proposals to final contract, the cost of each alternative must be quickly 
and' accurately calculated'. Thia is where the institutional research 
office comes in+ With ^ccesa to the toeceasary data and, data& processing 
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dlitV, that o 



abilitV) that office can model benefit coses in a way chat will allow the 

cose of proposed wage increases or benefit changes to be calculated 

reliably and quickly, t Our experience has been that this *type of model 
p 

needs to use individual" data* about bargaining un'it members, rather than 
aggregate data, and combine these with changeable contract parameters* 
Using individual records rather than aggregate data is not on^jT'l ikely to * 
yield more accurate Results but a 1st) allows far more, f lexibil ity^\n the 
analysis and. coating of alternative contract scenarios, \ ♦ 



Development of Comparative Statistics , 

In the course of normal labor 1 relations , one party 0£ bo th wil 1 

\ 

* inevi tably resortf to presenting comparative data to support- their own 
position or to discredit the opposing position* This is another area 
where administrators will turn to the institutional research 4 off ice for 
help* It is the responsibility of good institutional researchers t<a have 
at * their fingertips the most current statistics about their own 
institution as well as about other comparable institutions* -In addition, 
current and historical regional and national statistics must be accessible 

^ranging" from .the Consumer Price Index to various labor and , fcensus 

statistics* Even more important than havfng the available data is the ^ 

i 

need to have v institutional researchers who can critically evaluate the 

r^evance of the £ data and correctly interpret them** + This is one point 

where the skil 1 and the intellectual integrity of a good researcher can * 

* * 

often be put to the test- ^ 



\ 



During the Administration of Contracts 
The 



final contracts negotiated, especially ■ * those involving f# 
can often call for complex allocation schemes aimed at achieving very 

- * ' ■ pJ % 
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"* specific ^results affecting, different, groups in the bargaining unit 

typical example for faculty may \nvolv€ different benefits as a function 

** - 

of longevity, academic rank* and acidemia discipline* The institution's - 

* * * < \ 

data processing facility may not. be set up to handle such unusual 

Calculations or be able to incorporate them in their regular reports on 

short notice ♦ This is another .area where* ah 1 institutional research office 

/-"can be called upon, to play a key part* The calculation and implementation 

complex formulas for salary increases requires analytical skills, a ( 

complete and accurate data base, and the data processing ability /to . 

^combine the two* I wi 11 return to the issue of the data base, since it 

has proven in our experience to be one' of the more difficult aspects of 



tabor contract related work. 

) 



A 



• Analyses and .Reportring of ithe Results of thg Contract . 



One o f che inevitable , and probably more useful, results of* having 
negotiated labor conti&ts for any segment, ot employees is ' the increased 
demand fr<Jm both union*'and administration for descriptive data* about the 
• status of the bargaining unit . The contract typically . provides for 
periodic (e*g> monthly) re*porting of curifeAt membership x\%\t wage's or 
salaries (possibly for current as well as" s^evpral, his tori^al periods), and 
numerous demographic dftjCriptor^" which* identify employees as belonging to 
one *or another subgroup of ,the bargaining unit* Both the administration 
and the union will be interested in how cl6sely and exactly' the provisions 
of th$ contract w^r^ carried out and at what cost* In addition* both, 
groups will attempt'* to identify ^jfn dividual and/or group inequities which, 
may occur* Again the keys to providing this information are ^nalyfical 
capability, good data, 4nd the necessar^ dfcta proqes^ing capability* 
> In the course o f ■ providing, this type^of information;* a^irtteresting 

1 a 8u ■ 



1 



r choice may arise* Unions will, on occassion/ burden the employer with- 
. blanket requests for large amounts of information* + They' are often ' 
entitled to have access to ^ this type of information*^ The, choice vtfiifch 
arises is whether to 'use institutional resources to perform a large number 
of analyses requested or ta provide raw data instead; "While the in it ihl 
impulse may be "give thenf^The data and let them do the work M > it is, 
usually" "better to provide the results of the ' requested analysis ins tead ♦ 
The reasqp ^s that whenAraw data are provided) arguments will inevitably 
arise about t^e correctness of the analysis* performed by the union or of 
the conclusions drawn from the data. The institution will want its own 

f * i 'A 

analysis done to check the analysis made by *ttfe union,* Since the work 
will have to be done anyway it is easier to provide the results to start 
with, so everyorfe works w,ith the same information, avoiding when possible 

the debate about the* analysis* , The analysis' needed is ideally performed 

> 4 

by institutional researchers* 
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Providing Data,for Grievance Settlements * 



One additional aspect of. an organized labor ^environment which may* 
requ ire the resources of an t inst itut ional research office is the 

V w * * 

processing .of grievances* Grievances > by their nature , involve claims 

+* * ' * 

/ \about past event£> acttf, or, procedures* As such 3 they^require complete 
* ^and ' accurate historical data and their meaningful interpretation .This 
type of data are^not normally kept on-line by data processing centers but 
must be retrieved and compiled frdBE* historical records usually spanning 
several yearTN Depending on the method by' which^ such data are stored az jjf 
the data pcoq&ssing; capability of the lnstilhutionar^xeSwrch office, thX* 
retrieval *task may well falbupon institutional, researchers-. l f 
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*THE COSTS AND BENEFITS OF INVOLVEMENT IN 'LABOR CONTRACT ADMINISTRATION 



The decision concerning the role that She ' institutional research 
office plays in labor contract administration \s influenced not m only i bjr * 
the technical ability of auch an o f f ic^ to provide support , but aigo ^by 
considerations of the cos£s and benefits,, involved* ' The Costs are. not 
negligible, A campus which, may have s&yeral bargauiingNmits representing 
different employee groups, all negotiating their fiwn / contracts *on 
independent schedules is likely to be involved in negotiations almost on 'a 

» - * ■ , ' » ;■ \ . / 

constant basis. New contracts with 'new provisions beg it), annually. . In* 
such a situation, the support^*needeti couljl well require- the full-time 
commitment of an analyst, a^s well as .occasional researching programming /' 
support* . In addition to the staff time, this involvement Vill ^require 
constant and Extensive use- of data processing facilities* * , 

In exchange for these commitments, the institution receives several * 

- * , ' i ' 

r if 

benefits. The 1 first ^of th,ese * is better ^information 1 prep^pd 1 
professionally and consistently by institutional researchers who become 
i intimately knowledgeable a b bout data- relevant to .the variou* bjarga*ining 
^units* A second benefit is^that the variety of. anafydes and different , 

1 * • J ♦ 

ways of examining trends in staffing and benefits will provide insights * * 
Mitb /Che institution's he^lth^which the administration majT^Tot have gotten ^ k 



witljput 



the close scruting of 'data required in this process*' Questions 



4 * are often raised about the con$is tfcncyV £08% and value of different 
A personnel policies and t*rocedfctes and tjie analysesL&tiil often reveal areas 

. where changes or' improvements can be mad$ to the benefit^ of the 

\, : . .-' . 4 . ; - ■ V ' - 

institution* - J ' ' 

Should institutional ."researchers get; , involved in labor contract 

■ .% . . . . . . ■ 

related wbrk/N several diff icultieywill be confronting them* As we deal V 

1 / _ 1 



witty statistics about large^ populations, we are used t^ working with 

; ; ? ■ . * , , 

imperfect ■ or incomplete data* In fact we often sandwich our reports 

+ .... * , 

between caveats and disclaimers* When dealing with labor unipns,* the 

* : ' * ^ ■ . ° ! ■ . 

usual tolerance for incomplete or 4 -inaccurate^ data i,s no longer 

acceptable* Whe*n we deal with the administration of a contract, or 

reporting data about the bargaining unit to .the union, each and every 

in result 

in costly grievance proceedings and awards against^^Ehe institution* 

ficult 



record must be complete, accurate, and?currertt* inaccur 



Obtaining accurate data to work with can o^ten become the most 

* < 

part of our task** 

Another difficulty possibly confronting those involved in labor 
contract work is the t result of the inherently adversary relationship which 
exists, between labor unions and management* I am refer-ring^to l lhe choice 
involved in the selection and reporting of data* Gare must be taken that 
data developed, or evaluated by institutional researchers in .support" of 

4 , A. L » - '% \ r 

arguments not be distortions or* misrepresentations b$ the truth* ' 

* / ■ f* . ■ r 

In closing I would have a few, words of advice to t&ose institutional 
researchers who*may gat involved in, labor contract re 4 late4 work* 



- Avoid frfeing responsible 'for data ■ maintenance * Thi* is ' a 
neve r-ending tars4c whi^h , belongs not in the . institutional 
research office but ^should* rest with other, academic or ■ 
administrative offices such as the personnel, payroll, dean's or. 
academic vice ores ident r s -of £ice* * 

- Be* on the alert for* comparative statistics * Establish, arid'; 
maintain contact with other institutions, keep^ clippings, of data 
published 'in. the '"Chronicle of Higher Education' 1 and. by many 

'governmental -and non-governmental agencies* 

- Perform analyses for both management and 'union * By providing 
consistently complete and well analyzed da£a,' you.*can buj.ld>a 
reputation for your office and yourself as sources of reliable, 
information and retain the respect of al 1 # parties* You will 
also avoid being * embroi led in debates about technical details * 
whictf c)frn" often cloud more baki^ arguments of substance* 



\ 



lie able to stand behind your work with pride , 
your objectivity- 
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Do not. compromise 



For those irist itut ional researchers who ane called upon to support^ 

" * . * * 4 

labor contract administration, thip work- Jill be both challenging and at 

times frustrating. In t?he end, howeveru you will find that the area is 

creative original research and for gaining 

new insights into the health and welfare of your' institution- 
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'A MODEL OF UNIVERSITY TENURE DECISION-MAKING: 
SOME ADDITIONAL RESULTS 

Kinship C. Fuller, President, FAGHAMMER, INC. 

Susan A. Goodwin, Vice President, Universityof Lowell. \ 1# 
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this paper should be viewed as p^rt of an ongoing project by , the two 
uthors to use econometric modeling techniques to evaluate the impact of 
selected factors on the process of promotion and tenure decision-making 
within the context of a large university. To date only jhe tenure deci- 
sion has been modeled, with this paper extending the previous work of J 
Ful'ler and Goodwin (1981) through the addition of variables measuring 
regional labor market pressure; Further refinement is anticipated to 
include addition <of several more'academic years, of decision data as well 
as similar modeling of the JFomotion "process . • 

University facul ties ^lave traditionally been highly concerned wffti * 
the methods used in granting tenure, and naturally so, since the goal of , 
trois process >s to Validate faculty accomplishments and to award careea 
security. Historically, universities have used various criteria in this 
evaluation process; for example, excellence in teaching, publication, and 
research, as well as servige.? both to the, academic community and ,to the 
/profession'. Such factors are of course considered in the context of labor 
market conditions within $ach academic discipline, tfoe level of tenure in 
each department and college within the university, and the anticipate* en- 
rollment growth or decline. 

In the I980's and 1 990' s when -earol Iments are expected to decline over 
all but not necessarily in an ev^n fashion across disciplines, it may be- 
come more and more crucial to forecast requests for tenure by academic dis- 
cipline, This .becomes all the more cr^tical^if an*institution seeks to' 
impose broad guidelines for levels of tenure* or even gbes so far as to 
specify goals and timetables for tenure percentages. It is^within this 
context then that a model predicting more than the numbers that wilj.be' 
applying for tenure over the coming years would be heVpful ; more specific- 
JtUy, what is the likelihood that those who apply fdr tenure will pass 
through the qualification procedure, and achieve thai status? 



■ Aq examinatior/.pf the literature^has "yet to unearth a, formal, 
-econometric model of the tenure and promotion decisioh-making process. 
Much of^the 1 i texture '(see th£ ERIC d^ta base) focusesfon^the descrip- 
tionslbf the procSsse^ and their application, with and w*i thout- collec- 
tive bargaining, to planning and institutional .resource management. 
The University of Southern California Fatuity Planning Model makes. 
*\vaiTable to its users the probable^ impacts of changes in unj^iersity 
- . policies along several of these dimensions. .However, it has little to / 
say concerning whether stated policies actually Influence the individual 
decisions madeon promotion and, tenure (see Linnell, 19jjj6, and Linnell v 
. artd Gray, 1977). * A ' % 

Presented herein are some, prel imi.nary results of econometric 
analysis of the actual tenure decision-making process at a large eastern 
/ university based on information on aptri-ication for and the subsequent 
granting or denying of tenure "ove^^^ecent three-year period. This . 
process occurred within .the conteftyif a "formal pontract between the 
^ University admi/ustratfon and a faculty uniOD* Both the tenure process 
x and the criteria used were unchanged over the'time period in Question, 
Maximum likelihood techniques are used to estimate the parameters 
of a motteV which account! for the probable* correlation between "un- 
measured factors" which affect both*"faculty tenure applications" and 
the "university tenure deci sion-makihg 'process ." This model has been 
used to assist in predicting success ^^aohieving a mandated ?rustee, 
goal of lower&g .tenure by 10% ^fer 20 years* 

Preliminary results point to the fallowing: . \ 

(1) In spi^e of the fact that the number of publications since date of 
hire Ji^e/ierally thought to be a predominant factor in a university's 
tenure criteria, the variabl^ whi.ch mefrSffY^s a faculty member's publi- 
cation history strike comi|jpto this Institution is not a dormant factor, 
A variabTe potentially^ mefisurtng "level/of professional achievement prior 
to Joining this institution's faculty." however, does appear to have a 
jfelatively stronger impact on the unwe^si ty^s decision- 

(2) As one would ewftect, the university .appears to attach more importance 
to "years at this institution than the individual faculty member does when 
deciding whether or not to apply for tenure. * 

, (3) As expected, the two variables measuring labor market pressure point 




,quite strom^y toward individuals in loi^gressure areas^being mone likely 
to apply'for tenure. However, contrary tb expectati6ns, these same^faculty 
appear tc^have been more likely to hav^ been A granted tenure; some-possible 
r?a£ons for this phenomenon are discussed *n ^he tfext*, 

(4) While the possessor) of a^terminal degree is, by, far, the most signifi- 
cant determinant of whether or not an individual will apply for_tenure, it . 
* 

is. somewhat Ifess important i the university's decision to grant or deny it, 
^{5) The university's commitment to Affirmative Action appear^ to be some- 
Vjhat substantiated BXthe positive coefficient op a variable measuring mi- 
nority status in *he tefture function, /^n the other, hand, for whatever rea- 
sons, females a H ppear to.have^a tendency not $b even apply for tenure; there 
are several possible explanations for this pftenomenon, 
(6) A variety of other variabtes.measuring an individual's status within 
the university appear <o affect neither the application for nor the univer- 
sity's decision to grant tenure/C 

finally, a comparison of thevsimple probit estimates of each function 
wfth ^hose obtained from maximum likelihood analysis of the entire process 
(taking into account the probable correlations betweensyimeasured influences 
on each decision) indicates that proper s^peci fication -of the decision-making 
process is of vital importance in determining how the variables influence , 
each set of decisions. v 

A description qf the actual tenure process is specified in summary form 
in Fuller a/id Goodwin' (1981 f. The advantage and usefulness of this type of 
model is severalfpld: * ' , 

(1) the da,ta_ 1 s easily collected as part of an annual faculty actWity or 
progress report, summarized bythe appropriate reporting administrator (dean^ 
division head) for'the annual report of the vice president; 
jLZ) annual predictions can be made of those whCare most likely to make it 
through the tenure screening process, ceterius paribus; 
(3) the marginal level s,of accomplishment which are necesj)*ry to bring a 
junior faculty member up^to tenure caliber can be roughlyjrfentif ied ; this 



becomes particularly interesting when applied to tn^Wunseling of women #i 
and minority junior faculty as they undertake to qualify themselves for tenure 

K A Model of Tenure * 
The granting of tenure Ccin easily be classified tnto a two-stage process 
an individual faculty member must decide whether or not to apply for 



tenure* and then (2) the university must decide whether QG-.QOt tenure isHo 
be granted.* If an individual chooses, not to app^ for tenure, then* in this 
model, no further consideration is given to that individual, - " 

Within this two-stage decision-malcing process, several considerations 
are important- First, it \j> unlikely that the model is able to specify all 
factors influencing both tfie decision to apply for and the granting of the 
tenure. At best, variables measuring the more important individual faculty 
member characteristics, ^labor market*conditions, and existing academic depart 
mental 4 composi #ions can be collected. It is well-known tK&t, should unmea 7 
sured factors influencing the application decision be correlated with the 
unmeasured influences in the. tenure decision, consistent estimation of the 
parameters in this model cannot be achieved wi thout, taki ng account of this 
phenomenon. Details of this sample-selection bias ha ve' been presented else- 
where Uee, -fo-r-^ample, Veqti & Wise -(-1982) .and Venfci ( 1982)^' Meyer and 
Wise /{ 1 979) » Griliches, Hall, and Hausman (1978), and Hausman and ^pence 
(1937K Clearly, any unobserved personality conflict which is likely to 
influence the tenure process would also be a factar of some importance in 
tfte ajjpl ications decision. Asa result, some correlatioG^M i kely to exist 
between unmeasured .influences in each of the two stages of this decision- 
making process, and some measure of this correlation' .must therefore bexon- 
sidered as part of the ovecajl model. Presented irf Fuller Goodwin 
(1?81) is a mod^ls^hich describes two separate decisions being made by. 
different decision-makers with these processes connected b^the likely cor- 
relation between the unmeasGrrcpd characteristics in each equation. / 

II, Estimation and Results ' . 
Fuller and Goodwin (1*>81) describesnhe tenure mod£l used^in analyzing 
those factors which most significantly influence both. the faculty member's 
detlsion to apply for tenure and the university's dec%ion to grant tenure. 
In thU section, a general description of the data used here is followed 
by presentation anJ-analysis of parameter estimates. " % 
(a) Summary of ffata , Historfca} data on faculty accomplishments, was col- 
lected in 1977 as part of a presidentially mandated salary equity study*' 
Subsequent updates in the Spring of 1978 and 1979* have yielded the overall 
data base whic^is described, in Tabl6 !♦ In brief this information can be 
classified as follows: The race of each individual faculty member was class* 
ified as either Caucasian, Black, Spanish-American, or Asian^American Whi^e 



the usual characterization of niale/female was used for the sex variable. The 
highest degree received by each\a<ulty member' was t described as either ELA., 
M.A,, or Ph.D. Information on the numBer of years to have elapsed since 
receipt of that degree was also obtained. A dichotomous Variable was used tk) 
indicate whether that degree was Tonsi dered h to be the terminal .qualifica- 
tion for that particular profession; for example* in industrial technology 
and in musical performance, an*M.A. is considered by this institution to be 
the terminal degree. " ' 

*^Vears of teaching experience for each individual was divided into the 
number of years at thief *tnstittftion ingestion #Tid the number of 'years else- 
where. *The>ank of ea^h faculty member* was> classified as instructor, assist- 
ant professor, associate professor, or full professor; £he number of years 
that an individual had held that rank was also identified. *In addition, the 
annual salary paid each faculty member each' year was included. 
The variable measuring a faculty member's publishing productivity since 
coming to the institution was deemed to be of primary importance. ThE initial 
^classif ication scheme which assigned a zero (0) for no publications, a one 
(1) for between one aryi three journal publications, a two (2) for fouf to i 
seven journal articles, and £ four (4) for eight or more articles or v for one 
or more books was converted to actual numbers of publications. The percent-, 
age of faculty members tenured and tfie percent in each academic rank were 
calculated for each academic department and for each college within the uni- , 
versity. A dichotomous variable was also used in an effort to .capture unmea- 
sored departmental^and cqfllege characteristics* * . 

Mean salary levels were obtained for most. academic disciplines in an 
effort to measure the-labor market pressures and opportunities , in each of 
these areas* It w^s also possible to specify those colleges within the uni- t 
versity where the most external pressure presented problems in obtaining 
qualified personnel. Since there appeared to be three di^Jinct levels of 
labor market pressure within^the colleg^SSlow, medium, and high), two dichc£ 
tomous variables were used to identify each^Pdividual faculty member's t 
status; thus," Separate "low pressure' 1 and "high pressure" variable^ were 1 ^ 
Created with the "medium pressure" status being the default category, 
(b) Dependent Variat>les + Records- of applicants for tenure, the sub^aguent 
progress through internal decision "channels", and the/inal evaluation 
were availi^bj^. Precise identification was possible or^hose who<appli?d for 
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dnd those who were either granted or dfenied tenure,, and how fSY each made it 
through the five )Sta<je university, decision process. Albof J^his* infonuat'ton . 
was obtained for each of the academic ya^rs 197*6-77, 1 977.-78 and 1978-79.. 
If a faculty member was not at the unfver^i^y during any. one of the'three 
years in question, hlff 1 " or her data was classified as missing for that yeaY/.dnly 

The pooling of/aata for the three years In question is legjtimate only 
If internal university conditions were essentially unchanged over the entire 
period. Two facts point toward this^being the caje, First, the collective 
bargaining contract delineating both the^tenure process and the lenure cri% 
teria was in force and unchanged during the entire time period. Second*, the . 
president, most of the dearis, and most of the membership of the relevant* 
committees wejre unchanged during this period. * I "* 

ft] / A Tenure-Process Model . The results presented h£re are preliminary in 
the sjense that ceFi^in variables discussed previojtsly have yet to beMnte- 
grated into the data base. For example, the effects of such factors as v ' 
departmental ctf&racteristicl on either the applications decision or the tenure 
decision are as yet unknown. Fortunately, none *of these types of tnfluence^ 
were, deemed a priori to .be of sufficient importance^to have* their exclusion 
> substantially bias the results presenteckhere. • ^ 

The results are described in Table 2. Separate probit estimat£S~were 1 
obtained for both the'appljprtr^ps. function and the tenurefunctidn (second 
^and fourth columns). In 'contrasting t ties to the estimate of the two J fuFK^- 
« tions obVained with the joint maximum likelihood procedure (descr1be^in\ 
Section 11) which accounts for,? and also estimates, the prdbable correl^a- 
tion between unmeasured characteristics (p), little difference is fouftd bet- 
ween the.two^sefrs of estimates of. the application? function* This substanti 
ates the well-known fact that sample-selection 1 bias* only yields inconsistent 
estimates of the parameters"^ the;prjnciple (tenure) equ^tj/)n, not the . ■ 
sample-selection (appjications) equation,^ . v ; * ft * J 
,-f^omparisoo of the\ two sets of tenure estimates/(third and fourth* 
* columns) illustrates this further. The estimated co"rrelationbetween\unmea- 
su^W^haracteristics (p = .82) is sufficiently large to cause. substantial 
bias in^rime of the simple "probit estimates (e,g.» the terminal degree, the 
labor market, and the number of publications). Thus, hifr the joint maximjjm 
likelihood procedure not been employed' «Va, the results to be + <jUscUsseiT tfext 
^ would havebeen quite different and inappropriate. 
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With respect to these re£ults<(as presented in the first and third col- 
umns of Table 2), it- Is clear that the university tenure process considers 
the acquisition of the terminal degree to be relatively more important than 
is perceived by the individual applicant. However* both the individual s 
a-pplfcaot and the university appear to agree that the possession o^ a termi- 
nal degree is an extremely important factor determining whether tenure will j 
be granted/ (The marginal effects of each variable on the probabilities 
involved are presented in Table 3). This effect is sufficiently strong that 
the .likel i hood of being granted tenure without a terminal degree is extremely 
smalK ( , 

It is also apparent that, contrary to expectation, the nymber of publica- 
tions since coming to this institution is not a very*1?^ftng factor in either 
the applications decision or in the granting of tenure. On the other hand, 
however, both the individual applicant and the university seem to attach the - 
sam§ relative level of importance to each publication. It may be that some 
combination of tfee year^ of prior experience variable and the number of publi- 
cations variable would be a more appropriate measure of the research "quality" 
of an individual faculty member. Unfortunately, the years of-prior experience 
variable has yet to be Incorporated into the data set for non-applicants. 

Another relatively important variable in both functions appears to be, 
the number of years at this institution* with the probability bf "both apply- 
ing for and being granted tenure increasing as the years go by. A part of 
this effect is obviously measuring the requirement 'that an individual faculty 
member must either be granted tenure or given a terminal contract during his 
or her sixth year at this institution. It is also important to note. that this 
variable takes on considerably greater importance in the university's tenure 
granting process than it does in the individual's application decision. The 
primary effect being felt Mre probably applies to those individuals who apply 
for Nearly" consideration; the individual generally makes an "early decision" 
after personal comparison to colleagues within the college or department in 
question, yet the university must consider the faculty member in the context 
of the entire pool of applicants and those who have previously received tenure, 
Thus /the university is likely to be fa/ more selective in^granting "early 
tenure" than the individual applicant would expect. 

Some measures of the-success of the university's Affirmative Action ef- 
torts may be Captured in the tenure equation's racial minority variable. 



The stated*pol icy of the university has been to concertedly seareh for and j 
hire higfily qualified minority faculty' members , The positive coefficient 
orrthis variable may reflect the inability ofthe publication and years of 
experience variables to .totally capture all of their qualifications-,-* The 
negative coefficient on the sex variable in the' applications equation is 
judged at least in parVto reflect a redefinition of the terminal degree 
from M,A. to Ph.D. in one department consisting primarily of female faculty 
members (Nursing). Should a negative coefficient remain once this particu- 
lar *pftenomenon'has been controlled for, it could indicate a- tendency for 
femalesjio move elsewhere, for whatever reason, prior to applying ftjr tenure, 

* With regard to .the, two variables purporting to" measure Jatior market 
pressure, the expected result of ind ividuals, in low 'pJT essure areas, being mora 
-likely to apply for tenure (possibly because they haVe-few employment alter- 
natives) was obtained. Also, given that the Universi ty had -recently gone ' 
through a significant reorganization process many, of these individuals may 
have perceived' this as their last chance tt> tajce* advantage 'of a "grandfather 1 
clause in the collective bargaining agreemen^which;allowed individuals to 
become tenured at the Assistant Professor rank, /^"Medium" and" "high" pres- 
sure individuals appear to be little different from one another in the likeli- 
hood of application. Of mere concern here, is the result t*hat faculty members 
frorn "low pressure" colleges appear to be far more likely to be granted tenure 
once they. apply Hagain '^medium" and "high" pressure status do not differ sig- 
nificantly from one another). The previously mentioned '^grandfather 11 clause 
and other possible effects of transition to University status during the eaorly 
years of this analysis may^well explain such a phenomenon. Continued collec- 
tion of da±a (now being undertaken) will reveal whether these findings did Jn 
fact result from such transitory effects, 1 , h ' 

* ' Other variables were explored for possibje inclusion. in this analysis^ / 
Indicator- variables for the college from which an individual was applying 
added nothing to the functions. Variables indicating an individual 1 s, rank 
proved to be unuseable in the tenure equation because the sample sizes were 
much too small (only two associate professors and one .instructor applied). 

In summary, some continued modeling of the,fcenure decision process has 
been described here. It's usefulness is seen in personnel planning and'eval- 1 
uation of tenure decisionmaking processes over time. While the results des- 
cribed above are of considerable interest in their own right, additional refine 
ment of the model would be helpful- First a more careful specification of 

• " ' 9j 
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wiriablos med^ming (H'ptjrtmental characteristics needs to be included. The 
criteria of teaching Excellence and service to the university and the 
community also should be measured and tested in these functions. It would 
also be .helpful to have the saroe modeling effort appljed in the Sequence 
of faculty promotion decisions, from instructor through to full professor/* 
And, 1 rt conclusion, the model should be tested through, appl ication to an 
existing set of potential applicants, yielding results indicative of the * 
ability of this model to track it^vidual faculty members as they may or m^y 
not apply fpr and be granted tenure. \ m ' r . ■ 
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TABLE. 



TENURE PROCESS 



variable 



APPLICATION DECISION ESTIMATES 
Joint Maximum 



Likelihood 



K^host docroe is a 

terminal decree {1 = yes) : 

N^ber of publications sxnee 
coding to institution. 

tfwnbtr of years teaching ■ / 

elsewhere : * 

M^Tibcf of years teaching 
at this institution 

Faculty Fiber's se* (1 » Atrial*) : 
* Faculty mtyib^r's race (1 * non-white) t 
Low Pressure Laior Xarket * 
High Pressure I^bor Market 

Constant 



(i,83) 



.050 
(1.20) 



.132 
(1,50)" 

-.270 ' 
,U>03) 



Siror>le Probit 

.844' 
J2.95) 



.049 
(1.23) 



.720^ 

.169 

L52) 

-1,82 
(3,89) % 

.82 
* tl.ll> 

value of log Hkelihood\ftfnction: ^ "A 3 V ? 
fcCcE: Xsyaptotic t-statl&tics. ar<* presented in parentheses 



Joint Maaimujft 

Lxfcel ihood* 

\ ~ — - — 

1 ,23 
(2.44) 



.oao 
(.75) 



Sim ple PfQfrjA 

.981 
ll.62> 



,000 
(.114^ 





*0fJ2 
f .02} 


' ,112 

. (i.4c> 


' .131 
1 1 .631 


.302 ■ * 
. (1.60) 


.330 

(2/J2) 


( .96) 








.222 
(.49) 


.178 
1 -(V45) 


.715 

(2,62) 


.743 


,401 , 
-912) 


,179 * 
t -58) 


-.109. 

f.ie> \ 


-.450 
(>90) , 


-1.82 f 

(3,63) ■ 


-3 .43 ~ 


r3-25 + 
(2.29) 


-105,4 




-37.7 
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VARIABLES 



ALL fcfOfcf'tEtttJRED FftCOjLTY 

— ^ z—r^ n — r 

Sganda rd 



S Tft r*i S T I c s* 
* * TENURE APPLICANTS** 



Mean 



He an 



Standard 
Deviation 



* Faculty Member's 
_ Race (1 * yes) ; 

White ^ , 

Jllack * . 
Spanish Anie'rican 
Asian American + - 

" Faculty Member*s 
Sex (1 c female) : 

Highest Degree K 
h Revived (1 * yes): 
Ph.D. 

m.V. 1 

. *B .A. 

Number of yea H rs 
Elapsed* since Highest, 
%Degree Received: 

is the Highest Degree- 
. A Terminal Degree 
1(1 * yes) ! 

Number of years ' 
Teaching at this 
Inst i tut ion; 

Number of years % 
Teaching Elsevhe're 

t Faculty Member* s - 
Rank (1 yes) ; 
. Full. Professor 
Associate \ 
Assistant 

Instructor * ^ ( 

Number of years in 
Present Rank: t 

'Number, of Publications 
Since 'coming to this 
.Institution: 



.863' 
.0*$ 
.034 
.057 



.354 



.709' 
♦ 291. 
,000 * 



.344 

.219 
-182 J 

. 3,32 : 

.478 



.4*4 
.454' 

>oao" 



.749 
2.93 



0.O 
.<H2 
.626 
.132 



2\20 



.4^1 

1*58 
2,96 



.200 
r .379 
,338 



i 


4 

V 






o-r 

0-1 ^ 
0-1 ; 

. 


* " Q 1 ^ 

r *0t7 

' -:ood 

.068' 


,000 

.251, 


0-1 > * 
0-rl 
0-1 
S 0-1 


0-1 v*". 


*#.288 


".453 \- 


,0-1 


(Hi. . * 

-o-i : 

- 0-1' ' 


i 

,814 
.186 

, opo 


.390 
.390 
- ,000 


\ ' ' 
o-i . ^ 

0-1 


0-23 


3.94 x 


- 3,81 . • 


Or 2 3 




.86* 


. *3*2 


0-1 ; 


c 


/ : •!* 






l " 9 * 


' ■ -3,03 


1.38 


1-6 


fr * s 

. 0-12 ' 

A 




n^e* 


n.e. 


o^o % 

' 0-1 

Vi 


- -039 
.542 
.0i9 


0.0 1 ' 
492 
.2*T 
.137 - 


0-0 . -\ . 
0-1 * 
.0-1 4 
0-1 



Faculty Member*** 
Annual Salary; 

Faculty Member's * 
College (1 *=yes) - 

Education 

Enginee riog 

Health 

Liberal Arts 
Hivnagement ^ H 
Music / 
Sc ience I 

Year of Eligibility. 
(1 » yes) j 

1976-77 

1577-78 
' 1978-79 / 



2.45 3.57 ' 
$15,369 $a*4M 



o-s 



0-20 



2.20 



1,12 



3.31* 4.^9 



5^308-24,000 516,032 ?2,280 



. m , 

.126 
.251 
.1*4 
-.063 
.211 



.323, 
.270 
,407 



.196 

.318 

,332 

.43,4 

.396 

.£43" 

1408 



t 

.468 , 

.444 

.49V. 



0-1 

0-1 
0-1 

<«:! 

0-1 



0-1 
0-1 
0-1 



.119 
.170, 

:io2 

•~23J 
*119 • 
.085 



123 
,375 
.302 
.425 
.323 
.279 



.170, 1 1^7575' 

■ 

.322 ;\,.467 

.33,9 %473 . 

.339 . Jtq 



0-5 

0-^20 
511>689-23 J 000 



0t1 

0-1 
0-1 
0-1 
0-1 
0-1 
0-1 



0-1 
0-1 
0-1 



* The rvumber of potential tenure applications during'this period was 175. t 
** The number of actual applications was* S*, vith^l tor S3J) actually being granted tenure. 
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VARIABLES 



T A B. L E \ 3 
— 7~ 

MAR GINAL EFFECTS^ OF TENURE PROCESS ^AfilAKLES 
MAGNITUDE* OF CHANGE* 



APPLICATIONS EQUATION ** 

Possession of a 
Terminal Degree r . ' 

_ Number of 'Publications : ' 

- Number of Years Teaching \ 
at: this Institution*/ 

Faculty Member's Sex 
(1 =.*femaleV: 

Low .Pressure Labor Market , 
High Pressure Labt>r Market 



-l.Q 

■ f 

+3.57 



+1 + 5S^ 

+1*0 ■ 
+ 1*1 0 
+ 1.0 



RESULTING CH'ANdfe IN 
" PROBABILITY 



-.222 
+ ♦068 

+>q6o 

-'.OSS 
".282 
+ .065 



TENURE EQUATION ' 



Possession of a 




Terminal Dsgroe: ■ 


-i.'o 


NuiSber of Publications : 


+4*35 


Number of Years^ Teaching 




at this Institution: 


" +1.38 


Number of Years Teaching* 




■Elsewhej^ej 


+2.96 


Faculty Member's Race 




(1- = non-white) : 


4 +1^ 


low Pressure Labor Market 


+1,0 


High Pressure Labor'Market 


♦ +1,0 



) 



'-.173 
+ .051 



+vl32' 

t <% 

4 

I 

;' ' + + 073 # > . 

i ; . ' " ■ 

I . + + 066 

j _ * - +.259 /' \ 

i - + ■ : 

*4he magnitude of change in each variable was set,' equal to ths standard^ 
; deviation of that variable for all* those included in the salnple* used th. 
, estimate the parameters of e£ch equation, except in the case 'of dichoto- , 
mous variables where a change of either -1 ^r +l^was used where appropriate 
/ - ' * "' /, * 

*.*The predicted probability of application, evaluated at the means 'of the 

* -continuous variable was' ,317, # - /* - ^ ■ . % 

***The predicted probability of being granted tenure, evaluated at the means 
of the Continuous variables, was *191 + ' - * -iJ* - 
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The Role of Institutional Research- Initiatory or Responsive? 

'Loren Gould ( 
Director, Institutional Research 

Worcester State College ^ 
, - ( 486 Chandler Street 

, Worcester, MA 01602-2597 



INTRODUCTION 



> There are nearly 2,000 individuals irt higher education in this coun- 
try who are workinq in institutional research either full-time or as a 
second or tbird responsibility ^with sufficient ties to their institutional 
search rc 



res 



-ole to be members of either the national or a regional institu- 



I 



tional research association. Nearly all 'institutions of higher education 
have someone performinq the institutional 'research function, although many 
of these individuals are unknown to their counterparts at other institu- 
tions* * 

• Steckiein in 1966 pointed out £he dichotomy of thought in the pur- 

pose of institutional research institutional research t should be free to 

study any facet of higher, education free from demands to provide, repo/ ts 
relevant* to immediate problems or, alternatively, ^institutional research 

• - , - •* v - • 

should serve as an extension' of tne president's or executive vice-presi- 

V 

dent r s office in developing reports 'to h4ip. solv% current operational , 
^P^^rQ^ie^a^^^ to stretch H the institutional dollars as far as'possible. 
, Stecklein thus introduced injto'the literature the ba'sic dichotomy of 
initiatory versus r^soonsive (active versus pas^ve) institutional re- 



search* 



{ 



There a movejperft .for an irtdtiatory role by 



0. 



y role by institutional' 



re- 



searchers' wit^i t,he J&lated problem' of how far the' initiatory role should 
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be pursued. The institutional researchers, working withjthe institution's 
data may observe various trends which should be brought to the attention 
of the decision makers of the college'lDut at the same time the institution- 
al 'researcher should not attempt tp make the policy decisions by the s^le^ 
tion of data from one viewpoint only or by the' nonsubmission of data con- 
trary to the decision appearlng^most desirable to the ineti tutional re- 

searcher* As shown by Ross's 1979 dissertation that surveyed all two-year 
i ^ ■ 

colleges in the country, institutional researchers tended, at least in 
this particular category of colleges/.to significantly disagree with two- 
'year college presidents in regard to the problems facing such institutions* 
Institutional research is a staff, position and as such should ncft attempt 
to make line decisions* Mo individual can be completely impartial but to 
the maximum degree possible, a good institutional researcher should supply 
all, the pertinent information available to make an unbiased presentation 
to those who are charged with' the responsibility of making decisions. 

This past year I .surveyed a limited number of colleges in the North-, 
eastern United states using two separate but related instruments upon, the 
different occasions*,. The first survey was done solely by mail and involved 
thirty-one institutions selected from those represented at a recent meet- 
incf of the Worth East Association *£or Institutional Research* This P^e- 
limiriary survey attempted "to discover if there were any obvious character- * 
istics that set initiatory institutional researchers apart from mora re- 
sponse vely-briented £nes* For the purpose of both of the suryeys, an in- 
i^tiatory institutional research office Was arbitrarily defined ae one in 

. wtiic'h.ten percent, or rjlre^ of the studies produced during a specified 
time frame originated from within the institutional research office.it- 

vselfj'not *as *a result of extarnal requests for data made to th£ office 
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whether such requests were totally external to tfce college or on-campus 
but external to the institutional research office This -classification 
was the result of the perceptions of the resfidndent to tfie survey since, 
they alone decided what percentage of their studies originated from within 
the institutional researc*h office* Some of the characteristics inves^ti-' 
gated included respondent ones such as sex, age, educational background, 
-association memberships, involvement with institutional research organiza- 
tions and activities on college governance committees, while others were 

r ' %. . - ■ - ■ 

characteristics of the college such as size of enrollment, sources of fund 

ing, l^vel of degrees offered, and similar related items. None of these 

showed statistically significant relationships to institutions where the - 

institutional research function was classified as initiatory. This pre- 

iiminary study was used to refine and narrow down areas to investigate^for 

possible significance .so that themore\detailed study that followed could 

£ocus more accurately upon potentially -Significant factors. 

The results of the preliminary* survey indicated the need for more 
f * * 
ft ' . 

subjective information than cou^ld be culled from a mailed' survey alone. 
\ -v V 

Thus the final questionnaire was much more fully developed into^ twen 

^ ■ 

eight question instrument encompassing six pages sent to a randoml 

J > , ' - 

sample of higher education institutions from New York and New England 
.After the return .of the completed questionnaire, each participating insti- 
tution fras telephoned in order to clarify elements of the questionnaire 
that were no£ evident to ths respondent an£ also to, allow for clarifica- 
tion of answers that were riot' clear to the recipient of the completed ques 
tionnaiFe. The followup telephone calls also allowed an< opportunity to 
ask* art additional set^of questions that involved perceptions relating in- 
stitutional research at each institution to the rest of the administrative 
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structure* to the faculty* and to the students. 



FINDINGS 



S y * Institutional research offices that tended to be initiatory in their 
work by producing' studies and reports* within their time .constraints, that 
were nojt requested from outside the office of institutional research it- 
self, shared two areas of commonality. First, the greater the number of 
years of doing institutional research, /the stronger the ties , to being an 
initiatory institutional researcher and second," the more the institutional 




researcher Relieved that institutional research should t>e more initiatory, 
the more initiatory that office tended to be. This was no 'more than would 
be expected since the lohger one works in a given field, the more injtia- 
tory one would be expected to be presuming that the^ incumbent was ahter- 
estecj in the work* " * \ 

* - 1 The mor£ detailed second study showed that the ma^jor criterion sep- , 
arati^g private from public institutions was the locus of control for de- 
cision making and that ail two-year, -all foiir-year, and ail universities 
xould be grouped ^pqether for analysis regardless of private or public 
control cince this locus was recognized. iThis secpud study analyzed the 
colleges in three differ^t groupings:, pt^vate &o-year, public two-year, 
private four-year, public four-year, private universities, put>lic univer- 

sities; all'two-year colleges, all four-year colleges, and all universities? 

. * ^ , ' \ " . 

and all private and public, institutions* The" only factor that was statis- * 

tical^y^igni/ icant -in all th£ee analyses was ^he amount of time spent by 

the respondent doing institutional research work^. .This finding was re- 

irtforced by the statistically significant finding among all six college 

■ \ ■ * . lub " - ' • 
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types and among the two-year, four-year, and university analyses tha*t the' 

i * , 

presence of one or more .f ull-£ime workers in institutional' research was, \ 
related to the effectiveness of the function as e recognizable fea£ure*of 

higher education* This statistical significance was not present in the 

' ! 1 , * 

private/public analysis indicating that the presence or absence of a full- 

» ■ 

tjme employee fn institutional research* was not of value in separating 
public institutions from private ones* f > * 

Hie. amount of institutional research dpne by the use of a computer 
was statistically significant when aiSbwing the six different types of 
institutions and also when analyzing all two-year* all four-year, and all 
universities, but was not significant when comparing all private mstitu- 
tions with all publi&^ones. This suggested the relationship of college 
size and complexity to the presence or absence of* institutional research, 

^ not to the source ot funds* Related to tfiis was the statistical signifj- 
cance of the^availability of computers to the person charged with the jr>- 
stitutional research responsibility. This was significant only in the 
analysis of the two-year, £our-year, and University tvpes of institutions 
clearly suggesting that the availability of computer^ for use by selected 
administrators is related to the size and complexity of the institution* 

>)ftlso interesting in this analysis'was the statistical* significance pf the 
use of advanced management tools aqd techniques tc^)thi.s grouping. When 

' a\l six categories were analyzed this statistical significance disappeared 
suggesting again thre influence of size and complexity upon the use of such 



i 



tools and techniques, . , * 

A series of vignettes were developed describing 1 the varying tjgggs 



of institutional research characteristics at the six different types or 
colleges/ Such vigneJttes suggested the great variety to be found arriQng 

107 " L 
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J:he practitioners of institutional research but there were also threads tff 

commonality such as the increasing importance of institutional research 
with ^increasing size and complexity of institutions. The following table 
summarizes Ae statistically Significant chi, squares found in the second 
study: * - 

'Statistically Significant Chi Squares f *' . w * 



Qjestion 



2-yr Private 
2-yr Public 
4-yr Private 
4-yr Public 
Private Uhiv, 
Public Uhiv, 



2-yr Colleges , , 

4-yr Colleges Private Colleges 

Universities Public Colleges. 



T~ 

12 
13 
' 14 
15' 
21 

:24 



-? 

^0017 

.0086 



'.0407 
'.0107 



( .0028 
.0099 
.0224 
.0082 
.0165 



.0605 



.0486 



This study serves only as a prototype to analyze the £ leld^of insti- 
tutional research tut it is a beginning point very needed at this time of 
decreasing membership in institutional research associations reflecting 
fiscal constraints nationwide. Institutional research has the potential* 
to be of major service. to higher education but it requires practitiorters 
whcS have' the aij^ity ^to see 'areas where studies st&uld be made and *H de- 
velop ptudies from existing data with ufoich they have more ^familiarity ^ 
than anyjfcher functional segment of higher education. 
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SECOND SURVEY INSTRUMENT 



1 - _-Your name 



2 • Sex : Male Female 



3, Age:" Under 30 30-39 40-49 50^59 Over 59_ 

4« Degrees beyond baccalaurate : * 



(Degree) (College) (Ma^or Field) 

\ 



(Degree^ . (CollegA) [(Major Field) 

5, a* Other training or experience you h'a^ve found most relevant to 
your work in institutional research: \^ 

b* 'Job related experiences you have 'found relevant to your work 
in institutional research; " i 



6, Do you currently hold faculty status? - Yes \ , No_ 



If yes, what rank ^^ ► Tenured? Yes_; No^ 

and in whatrtlSpartment? * * * * 



7, Your current title as related to your institutional research function? 

i 

8. What is the title of the person to whom you report in your ^etitu- 
tional research function? 



9. lto t what title does the institutional research function report if 
different fromvthe answer to question eight? 



10, What is the number of years you have been doing-institutional re- 
search . at y.our present institution? 

1 t years 

- ; In your higher education career? * * - 

- years 

' 103 
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11. a. Of which,' if any > of the following professional associations are 
you a member? > \" 
AIR I^EAIR * AERA NEERO AAHE [ 



SCUP 



APA 



AIDS 



b. ^Wh at other professional associations related to institutional 
research do ^ou _belonc^to2 L_~ ■ — — — 



12. What style of management most closely resembles that found at pres- 
ent on your campus when it comes to decision making in the areas 
listed below? Please'place a check in the "appropriate space for 
t each decision. 

Local - local, control of the decision from origin to imple- 
mentation* 

Local+Qff - local development of the decision but requiring 
* , ,off -Campus approval before implementation* 

Qff+Local - decision developed off -campus £ut with cohsid-* 

■ erable input from the campus. ■ 
Off - decision made off-camj^us and handed down to be imple- 
mented on campus ♦ 
Col/Bar - decision process controlled*by collective bargain- 
ing "agreements \ 



; : — 

Decision r 


Local 


Local 
.+Off 


Qff+ 
Local 


" Off 


Col/Bar 


Admission requirements 












Degree requirements^ 












Course requirements 












Course offerings 












Gradinq practices 












New majors 












Program terminations 












■ Faculty 'promotions 












Faculty workloads 












Faculty released time 












Faculty salaries 












Scholarship aid 












Tuition and fees 












Capital construction 












Parking rules ■ 













13. What percentage 
doing institutio 1 



W 

of\al 



your work of answering questionnaires and ^n 
research studies do you do: 



by hand? % or by computer? 



liU 
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14, Do you have, a computer available at your college on which institu- ^ 
tional research work is d6ne? 

_^ * Yes No 

"a. If yes* what kind of a computer do you' have aocess to? 

' / \ '_ 

- „ . .- Do_you make use of the computer yourself? Yes * No " 



c. -.If yes, in what ways do you use it? 



15. Do you use -any of the following in your institutional research work? 
Linear programming ^ Queueing theory Monte Carlo simula- 
tion PERT CAMPUS EDUCOM NCHEMS " 

"' 1 ' ' """ ■" ' r- .- ■. X 

Please specify any similar tools or concepts that you use: 



16. what percentage of the institutional research studies generated b£ 
your office receive direct feedback to your offJpe from your* supe^ 
riors m the chain of command? ^ 



17. Have you seen examples of chahges in college policies, that resulted 
from your institutional research reports? 

Yes ' No 

18. During the past two years* was an outside consultant hired to do 
one or more institutional research studies at your institution 
other than dcjing statistical analysis for you? h 

Yes * No Unknown - * 



i If no» has the use of an outside consultant for doing institu- 
tional research studies been considered by your "institution in 
the past two years? 

Yes - No Unknown 

19. Do you share the results of your institutional research with fellow 
institutional researchers at other colleges? 

Yes No 

20. Do you publish^institutional research studies in campus publica- 
tions t in non-rfefereed journals such as NEAIR publishes , 

or in refereed journals such as*AERA publishes ? 

None of the above 



Hi 
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22, 



In the institutional research staff categories listed belc-w, please 
indicate the number of full-time(35 hours or more per ^sek)and part- 
time sfeaff : « „ 



Institutional Jtesearch 
Staff Cate.gorj.es 



Full-time 



Part-time 



Professional 
. Secretarial 
Graduate students £ 
Undergraduate students 
Other < ' , 



Do you h£ve the general coordinating responsibility for ques- 
tionnaires and institutional research at your institution? + 



Yes 



No 



If no, please lisf the titles of other offices that share this 
responsibility* with ybu; 



23, *Is the institutional research office supported by an advisory group? 

Yes No 

— ^ — > 

If yes, please indicate below the number of administrators, faculty, 
anc5 students that make up the group; 

A3mini strators Faculty Students Others 

— * H 

Please specify any others ^ c * , 



24, 



25, 



What' is ycair estimate of the percentage of time you spent doing in- 
stitutional research work this past college year{1980-81 )? 

% . ■ . " 

Is there an established procedure to request Reports from ( your - 
office for other segments- of the college to follow? * * y 



Yes* 



No 



If yes, please describe:. 




It 
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26* Please estimate the percentage of time during a* typical work y,ear 

that your institutional research work falls into the following ; 
categories : 

(A) Off-Campus - questionnaires and data supplied to agencies 
external to the college such as HECIS reports for the federal govern- 
ment, data for accrediting agencies, college profiles fpr admission 
yearbooks, requests from professional associations sMch as the Amer- 
ican Council 1 on Education, local community groups or doctoral re- 
quests such as this one* "I * *~ jf~ 

tB) Ofi-campus - studies supplied to other segments of the 
college b^t' where the request originated outside the institutional . 
research office. This might , involve data for grant applications; * * 
* faculty and student data for management purposes, and similar re- 
quests that come from on-campus but external to the institutional 
research Office . * ^ 

(C) Initiated studies th^t originated from within the in~ h 
. stitutional research office at the suggestion of .those working in 

that office without (any outside incentive, Thses may be the result 
of analysis of data collected for other purposes but which the in- 
stitutional researcher saw could be reinterpreted ft>r management 
information purposes or it might just data colle<*ted and analyzed 
purely at the initiative of the institutional researcher. 

(D) pother - other time-consuming activities that fall within 
the purview of institutional research but not *wi thin the preceding 

{ three categories? Please list below, in general terms, what these - 
activities consist of: 



( A ) Otyf -c ampu s * % ( B ) On -c ampus 
I (D) Other : % ■ Total should equal 100% 



% " (C) . Initiated 



-27. Have any of your studies, originally initiated by the institutional 
research office, become rouAiinized as standard reports? 



Yes 



No 



r 



If yes, please specify any such studies which have been" so 
routinized during the pas t r two year's? * 



28, Assuming that all condition^ were favorable, Vhat percentage ^of timp 
do you believe should be available for the, institution^r research 
staff to initiate studies of the college based , on tJie staff's 
knowledge of the needs of the college? 

■ % 
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As a followup to "this questionnaire and. to ask certain oth&r ques- 
tions pertaining to your relationship to pther offices on your" campus , 
I will call your office shortly affer Receipt of this questionnaire. 
Please list any blocks of time when you will not" usually he available for 
such a call such as regularly scheduled meetings, lunch hours, vacation" 
time ^r known of f -campus' engagements in. the near future: 



Your phone number : 



Thank you for participating in this study. If you are interested 
in the results of this study please check below. 

1 am a m* not i nterested in receiving a copy of the sxim- 
mary results of this study. 
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ACCESS : ' The System /That Never Had A Chance To Fail . \ ' 1 

Dr. Steven H. Gratch, Office of* Admissions ■ s - 

Mr. Louis M. Spiro*/ Dffio^bf Analytic Studies 
State University of New York 
College at Brockport 

This is a*case stutjy of How a system that has administrative support 
but lacks pafltieiO -control can run into . difficulties .for those the system 
is intended to serve. This particular case involves the development of an' 
informational resource system intended for use by the Admissions Office of 
a mediucn sized public higher educational institution. Directors of Admissions * 
in many colleges have increased their dependence upon Institutional Research 
4nd Data Processing offices significantly because of greater competition for 
students and the recognition of the need Tor more sophisticated enrollment 
management techniques, Larger universities hatfe demonstrated that strategic 
market planning depends heavily upon close wooing relationships between 
Admissions Off ice and Institutional Research offices to produce the analysis 
and information necessary to direct resources for more effective recruitment 
strategies* Some universities and colleges have even gone as far 3s incor- * 
porattng research staff into the Admissions office. However, at many colleges, 
the important* informational resource link between Admissions and Institutional 
Research is at best underutilized anjj in some cases almost non-existent. 

This paper explores a case study of the development of an informational 
lime between Admissions and Institutional Research which helped Initiate and 
finally "accomplished" this particular project. *The goal was to design and 
implement a nevf computerized prospective student tracking system, but a vast 
array of pol itical, organizational apd operational factors at various times 
■have helped and hindered the development of the system* 

SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT AL HISTORY 

; — ^- 

The very beginning of the idea for such a system stemmed from a request 
from, the Admissions office to the Institutional Research o^ice to "fill in 
numbers'* on a survey of the Scholastic Apptitude Testing Company. As this 
was deemed to be the "function" of InstitutionaTResearch, to supply "numbers' 1 ," 
nothing unusual would have been noted from such a request* However, a point 
of frustration had been reached by the institution at the beginning of the ( 
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1 980 1 s due to the decline of enrollments and it had resulted in an administra- 
tive reorganization at this college. The reorganization included the creation 
of specialized research offices in other major divisions 'of the College / 
(i.e. Student A-ffairs and Academic administration) in order to provide greater 
assistance to the Institutional Research Office. In the case of the Admissipns 
office at Brockport, this reorganisation Allowed a new Institutional Research 
link through the newly created Office of Research and Evaluation for Student 
Affairs. ' ' ' 

The Director -of the Institutional Reseai rc H Ixfficfe 7 l^BTcFi "s" Tn 'tfie ~ 
Administrative Services division, contacted the new Student Affairs Office of 
Research to discuss the request.* It was during these discussions that the 
need for a student prospect file became evfdent and would be possible with 
current available resources. With further* research into the request made by 
the Admissions office, it was "discovered" that the information on prospective 
students who have tah#n or will take the standardized national testswere 
supplied monthly on tapes and cards for disk storage. Receipt of this infqr- 1 
mation triggered little, vf any, response from our' Admissions office. From 
this initial inquiry into lack of responsiveness to our prospective students 
the idea of building*a Prospective Sjtudettt File, which woul^ then be combined^ 
wi th a computer generated and coded mailing system for appropriate informational 
pieces to be sent to these siudents, was developed. , t 

During this same period of Mid-1980 the reorganization of the College * s 
included the^earch for a new director bf the Admissions office. The idea 
for this new student prospect system, therefore, had to be presented^without 
the endorsement or direction of the office for which it was intended. The 
directors of Institutional Research and Research for Student Affairs approached 
the Vice President for Student Affairs, the office responsible for the college* 
admission process. When presented with the idea to develop the system, the 
Vice Presidents response was immediate and positive. With his approval* and 
support,worfc began^immediately to proceed with the development of this Prospec- 
tive Student File: 

The first draft presentation of the computerized tracking system for 
Admissions was made by the Office of Research and Evaluation for Student 
Affaijrs in early October of 1960. \The presentation was- made to the College's 
executive management and was positively received and approved by the President 
and his staff* The" detailed "walk- through" presentation outlined the benefits 
of the new system to the College, as well as foreseeable, obstacles to its , 

i 
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development*. Jlyt,. received no. apparent opposition-* from any area,. \ in] fac<U 
shortly thereafter* the project was given "Top Priority" for development and 
implementation so that the impact would be evident byFall of 1981. 'This 
acceleVated acceptance was due to the concern of the entire organization over 
the recent history of declining enrollments and the belief that;a system such 
as the one proposed, could help^Ti stabilising or perhaps increasY^ student 
Weldsv , - . " 1 

As work on the development of the system proceeded, the two research 
offices working together incorporated the assistance "of the Office of Admin- 
istratiye Data Processing to develop a program on the Burroughs Bj6800» only 
recently installed in the summer. , of 1 980* As^well as Administrative Da£a 
Processing, the office of the University Systems Analyst was brought in to 
oversee the impact of the development of this admissipns system and insure 
integration with the Col leges existing file structures/' .it was anticipated 
that the idea for Admissions could gfow to a College-wide Data Base communlca 
tions network for appropriate offices within the college (e:g\ Registrar anfa 
Records, Financial Aids, etc*). - " 

i; Although efforts were made to provide leadership in -the Admissions area 
during this period of reorganization the search fot; 7 a new director of 
Admissions was begun but not concluded until November -&f 1980. By December * 
the new director assumed her responsibilities. J,n discussjon with the new 
Erector it was agreed-that th^ development of the system should continue 
subject to her approval on "modifications and new additions to the Admissions 
process* * ■ * 

It was "assumed 11 in. the beginning of 1981 that the admissions ar£a would 
be responsible for implementation once the specialized research offices com- 
pleted the initial stages of systems deslgiu. tfjy formal appoiritment was made, 
however, by the President. In the Spring of 1981 two additional changes in * 
the organization occurred which affected the implementation phase*of the 
project. The first occurence was the temporiHpy^change in reporting within 
the organization for the Admissions office. This change made it necessary , 
for the ^missions director to reorient the new leadership to the importance 
of thejproject and i±s posKion among a new set of priorities that this 
temporary leadership was faced witH. -The sfecond factor was that during the* 
period the President of the College chose to resign and the search for a new 
Chief Executive Officer for the College proceeded. . 
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With these events chronicled let, us now proceed to a brief description 
of the actual system. 



ACCESS: PROSPECTIVE STUDENT Flli 



The student , tracking system, known as. ACCESS (Admissions Communications V 
-Components for Enrollment Studetft Search), had four basic goals. These 
were to: ' * , ' * 

1. .Segment student populations, ijflth prospective and applicant students, 

geographically so that Admissions would have a better idea of areas H 
* In which it was doing well in attracting new students, and areas that 
would need more attention iri/the future. 

2. * Provide information to the. prospective and applicant student in a 

timely andc sequential manner. /This would result in the coordination 
of student contacts and^would increase Efficiency bjTel iminating 
* duplication of information. *■ " ♦ - 

3. Analyze and evaluate; recruitment Whanisms and strategies and 
suggest improvements' for the future/ 

4. Develop, the new system within the existing limitsof current 
* - ^resources of the^ Admission? office. . ■ . 

The mafn purpose of the ACCESS system has continued to be the provision 

of a Systematic delivery of necessary materials to both, prospective (no 

appl ication c on file) and applicant (with application on file) populations of 

* 

students. As indicated earl ter, during 1981 until the preseat the Offices 
tif Administrative Data Professing, Institutional Research, University Systems 
Analyst, and Research ^} + Evaluation for Student Affairs along with Admissions 
has worked on* the necessary details pf such a file (e.g. format, codes, 
material^, schedules) ^and its final implementation for the FalT of 1982 
(originally Fall 1981). "*\ ' 

The concepts of a coordinated <fata-base communication system between- 
relevant student service offices thit; would assist the student applicant^ 
not> as yet £een fully addressed. H&wever, the objectives for the Adjrfissions- 
office have been clearly defined. They are:' . ^ 

1. An on-line, computer system" for prospective and applicant students 
to Brocl^ort 6olle§e + * * 

2, The use of the ACCESS_£jle to provide systematic records and 
continuous contact .wit^ both the prospects and the applicants. 
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3, Analysis of Brockport's market share* and 'development of potential 

markets'* . N 

4- Evaluations^ of Admissions procedures'"^ increase efficiency and 

effectiveness of these processed v 
5,, To pr&vide ^timely and clear" profiles incoming classes that' are 
*the outcome of Admissions efforts for recruitment. - 

. THE PROCESS , : 

The Office of Admissions ha l s pnepar^d an "input card 11 to.be used when 

contact is made with prospective students by counselors, staff and faculty. 

This card will provide enough informatian to create a record on the ACCESS 

File, which will be created ijy*the Admissions Office us infl the on-line system. 

The number of records in this file win be controlled by'T'he Director of 

AdmissionY in, order to\ predict the_jjze* of applicant pools and finally 

matriculant students tckmeet enrpllmertt quotas. By creating a record from 

Various sources who tijAl rtS&rfr the input card to the, Admissions office, a 

process wY^l be^ trigqefed which will start a series of materials to be mailed 

,to ttie prospective students. These materials will attempt-to convince the 

"student to submit ah application. This file consis'ts^of prospects i» the . 

- ^ 

"5a*agories of freshmen, transfers, and high* school serviot*s^ : 

/Before sending each mailing, a check of the prospect's file will be made 

to See if an application has been deceived. If an application has been re- 

ceived, then the materials sent to the student prospect will cease. A ^ — 

jdifferen ^series .of materials witt begin which are necessary for applicants. 

If the student > fT|offered admission to~th£ College, then, this prescribed 

series of^mail ings will contjrtue until the student arrives on campus to begin 

his/her st,udie£ or does not accept* the offer. ^Kis^a^tT^f^vhe file consist^ 

of appl icants .ir\ the categories of freshmen ^an<t transfers. 

r ■ *X 

t \ ■ : • V . PROPOSED OUTCOMES * ' ^ 

- from "the \oforma_tion supplied by t\\k ACCESS system a number of uses for 
;the-Admrssi6ns office have besn planned" in its development.- 
^ A, - * By^gen^atjng a list of hfgh school seniors frqm the file and matchr 
+ - < iflg^fchem with appl j^Mon^- received by the CoVlege, a list of 

'"match-seriiofcs'' (wi^h\appl1cations"on file) an^ "no-match seniors" 
' ' {no applications on file)' can be generated. At this point, the no- 
match, senior can be crossed with the SAT tapes and ACT cards to 
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determine whether or not Brockport has received their scores. 'At . 
that time a letter from the Admissions office could be serit4o the 
no-ma^ch studenj; stating tH&t fJrockport has received their SAT or 
- . ACT seVes And is ami ting tf^ir application,, ' 

8, A list of Ijigh school juniors that have beert contacted will tyz 
generated so that earlier and continuous communication with the 
^ student and his/her + fami1y can be made. Information from the 

Admissions office will be sent to the student!* parents, since, 
more often than not, the parents-have a.gre^t deal, of influence in 
th6 decision process of chdice,of college, A letter from the * % 
Financial Aids office could be sent offering assista^e — giving ■ 
answers to where appTteations^can be^obtained, a*nd any a dead! ines * ; 
to be metV - - 1 ' 

C. A list of high school applicants will be generated and sent to the * *' 
appropriate officials at the high ( schools they are attending. In - 

. this, manner, the Admissions office can communicate with guidance 
counselors as to who is applying from their school and indicate 
whether the quality is sufficient or/ not. The same sort of process 
can be done for the transfer population from two-year colleges/ 

D. This file will be used ,to evaluate Admissions travel* By crossing 
the applications on .the ACCESS filfe with high school or two-year^ 
college codes .to get a better idea of where visitations are 
effective or^where they should be reduced. Geographic distribution of 

^ rgatriculatgd students will help \p planning more effective admissions, 
strategies* as well, ■ ' 

E. Additional uses of the file will providevthe basic .information to* 
H help market the college. For example^ it will give* location and * 

educational hi'story'on prospective, appl icants and al low better 
planning for these incoming students. It should give offices such 
\ as those involved in. transcript evaluation and advisement, a better 

indicator 6f total numbers of students they will be processing in 
advance of completed applications so th£}f can be prepared. It 

# 

will also be possible* to examine whether or not certain segments 
of the applicant pool are being reached (e.g., nonr-traditionah etc*)* 
The preceeding tre^ just some example^ of the scheduled uses of the 
.system. This system, however, has not reached the stage of* ful^ implementation, 
* although originally scheduled for Fall of 1981. At present, it is estimated 
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f^at implementation will occur*by Fall of 1983* Why? The authors will 
now .attempt to analy?e how a system, ^wanted, approved and supported by a 
college administration can be, hindered in its development by the same 
organi^ti&n, ^ 

> PROBLEMS THAT HINDER r 

— — 7^ * L * 

' The reader may ^sk', "how can this system with' solid organizational 
support run irjfcjtf prpblemsVin its implementation?" Well) there have been 
many reasons fQr delay in implementa^on of the system and most have been 
organizational rather than technical in nature. The politics of higher 
education is always a variable in implementation that should be taken into 
consideration. Certainly, the example of Brockport is one which clearly 
has shown that organizational and political reorganization has played a 
role ir\ slowing the process of implementation, even Jn its climate of accep- 
tance to initiation of this particular system. 

As indicated in the brief history of development of this system* it 
was indicated that the initiation of the project occurred at~5 time when 
the leadership within the Admissions Office was in transition. The pre- 
vious Director of Admissions had been moved to a different position within 
^the college's organization during this period and no interim director was 
chosen to replace him during the search period. From June 1980 unjtil 
December 1 980 s the Admissions office was "leaderless'\ Therefore, the ^ 
office for; which the system of ACCESS was being designed had little; i,f 
any direct inputs Such a lack , of user input can and has led to somewhat 
of a "benign neglect" attitude, since the staff knew little of the opera- 
tional* techniques of the system. For the system designees tflis meant that 
they had, to guess, what the new director might want from the system and this 
also led to a "fear" that a new director might not even want to use the 
^system once completed. This, of course, gave the c designers a feeling of 
isolation which is always detremental to the completion, of such a project's 
Peveloptnent, After this six-month period, a new Director of Admissions was 
chosen; and after an "adjustment- period of approximately three months . 
the director finally had a chance (due to the fact s)ie was hi^ed in the ■ 
middle and peak of the admissions cycle) to review what had been initiated, 
She endorsed the completion of the ACCESS file and inquired if she, should 
direct its completion. No direct answer was given to* her, so each office 
went about finishing its part without direct supervision or coordination. 
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To exacerbate the situation, the President* of the College, although 
having indicated he was going to retire, decided to reorganize parts of 
the ColJege, due to political conflict amonq some of the admin^frative 
$ifc§ff. The Admissions office had been moved physicallyduring this period , 
to a new location orr*campus; and, then after the new director had beerkin 
frer^b onl^ four months, it was decided to change ttje^repORting structure** 
temporarily to a tlean instead of the Vice President to whom she had been * 
reporting. The dean was in a different division of the jCollege aSw^ll. 
'Since resourc^/^or^th^ project had^al 1 been in the Student Affairs divi- 
sion it took another three months to initiate a^d explain what haci been dpntd 
in this particular projett to the; new dean. So, an additional three morons- 9 
elapsed before being able Jo continue the project. * * 

By July of 1981, the new President had been chbserf, and he direfctG4» 
the Admissions office to report to the Vice-Presidential level ,as before. 
*The Director of Admissions had to reorient the entire project back again to 
its original area of Student Affairs. ^ 1 

The changes affected the project even though it was given the institu- ~ 

tion's "number-one 11 priority designation, Ea#en^ith this designation, 

however, the continuous shifting of the reporting structure created a 

situation wherein individuals with po pjwyious knowledge of the system had 

to be indoctrinated and convinced that resources should' continue to be 

* ■ • ■ 

diverted towards the project's development. Often, this created confusion, 
since, not all of the resources could be made available w under the new organ\- 4 , 
zational structure. It became particularly confusing for those working on 
creating data input screens for ACCESS and the Data Processing manager^* ^ 
because no notification of who might be in charge of the project, or which 
division^it was necessary to contact for clearances, or whose budget the * 
cost of computer equipment and supplies should be bille^y 

Another point of interest is how the "number-one 11 priority designation 
came about. Befpre the spring of 1981, there were" a number of requests given 
to Administrative Services Division's Administrative Data Processing ajid * 
the UniverS.it/ Systems Analyst. WHh limited staff, the number of .perj 
hours to accompl ish the proposed projects in these areas wouldhave tefcen tit 
decade! The development of priorities became imperative, This Jssue was 
brought to the attention* of executive management, resulting in a full morftlw 
t^prioriti2e the list of requests for proaramming. Due to the qbvitfus 
problems in declining enrollment, the flXKS system was again given the 
institution's top-priority for thesejyw?as. 9 X2c 
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. Within the Admissions office itself, there have been areas which have 
lagged behind in development. Manual systems for back-up when the computer 
is "down 11 were necessary. How to train staff to use the system has.onl^ 
recently been given some attention. The reason for the delay has not been 
lack of interest but more t& do with the nature of the admissions process, 
cycles and external factors, such as the changes in reporting, structure for' 
Admissions indicated earlier. The authors believe that since the project 
was developed in isolation, rather than in association with staff of the 
user office, that it has been difficult for the user to understand and often 
appreciate certain parts of the system as it was-built. Of course, due, to 
the pressing concern ofdeclihing enrollment, short-term and more immediate 
projects (e.g' increased travel by staff) have lessened the available time 
necessary for implementation/ These shorter term strategies have, for ttie 
most part, taken precedence since they emanate from the executive management 
This continual "crisis management" mode of operation detracts from the time 
necessary to be spent upon ths longer range systems implementation. " - ^ 

Another factor in slowing the implementation of the mailing process 
was due to the hiring of an outside marketing consultant initiated by the 
College in Spring of 1982. Even, if tie system were operational in Spring 
of 1982, the consultant indicated that new materials would be developed 
,aQd the Admissions office had to wait until the company hail finished pro- - 
ducing these new materials. Since these mater\alj> have not as yet arrived, 
the decisions as to when, how and to whom they will be, directed have not 
been made. Existing materials have not been re-ordered to Insure against 
the use of M oyt-of-date" materials'. The entirie marketing effort is only 
now hgjng designed so that even with the delivery system in place, <the 
Materials are not as yet available. ^ 

Interestingly enough, the marketing consultant indicated his lack of 
knowledge in Writing his recotomendatiops regarding the importance of such a' 
system as ACCESS for tinieJy delivery of marketing materials. Certainly, 
this omission may set the project back, since it could be seen by the " 
executive management as, less of a priority in the overall marketing plan for 
the institution. * ■ * ^ 
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LESSONS LEARNED 



One of the major outcomes of this continuing process was that even with 
all the political and organizational obstacles some truly significant changes 
were instituted. What .has been accomplished has been due to the persistence + 
of a link developed between the Institutional Research office and the * 
Admissions office.. An example of utilizing this link occurred when the 
Admissions offldewas astced to shorten its turn-around time from receipt of 
application to nailing of acceptance offer. Staff in Institutional Research 
made suggestiori^fconcerning the current process to the Admissions director, 
which reduced the time for turn-artiund. The link can be used effectively 
once confidence in the fact that institutional researchers can do more than 
"provide numbers 11 * is established in the eyes of the Admissions professional. 

- Less positive are those lessons which have weakened + th6se same links. " 
These lessons are; ^ : 

1. tnitiation/and implementation are equally important and should 
never be isolated but rather coordinated within the. organization. 

2. Good jdeas and systems are subject to the hazards pf + the political 
environment ofthe organization ahd simply cannot v be avoided. 

3. Project management problems arise quickly/ The lack of specific 
project responsibilities, time lines, progress reports and 

i evaluation of outtornes makes it very easy for great lengths "of 
time to pass with relatively little accomplished. 

4. There must be a "conspiclous ^consumer" actively involved through- 
^ out the length of the project/ ^ - — ^ 
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STUDENT CfHOlCES: WHY JJRE ELECTIVE COURSES ELECTED? 



^) Robert F. Grose, Office of Institutional Research, Amherst College 



troduction 



* My own interest in finding out more about elective courses and how 
they get to be that way stems from several sources. There has been a 
major trendlioward higher proportions of electives In our curricula. We 
have also been trying .to Understand more about the learning histories of 
individual students and* how much value has been added in their learning 
development during the college years. Elective courses provide us with 
both clues and questions. 

The current highly sensitive reaction to course enrollments by 
individual faculty, departments, programs, administrators, trustees, and 
.students invites us to understand better how to project course enroll- 
ments. Staffing, advising, funding, scheduling, all provide occasions for 
wanting to know why students take certain courses- 

Although precursors can tte discovered, the general movement to an 
elective curriculum is ordinarily attributed tb Charles W. Elliott who 
became President of Harvard in 1869. He had 's'potcen out before his 
inauguration and continued to champion an increasingly elective, curriculum. 
Frederick Rudolph's Curriculum , A History^of the American Undergraduate 
Course of Study (Rudolph, 1977) 3s well as several recent boofcs by Arthur 
Levine on past and current curricula in higher education supply very help- 
ful background. . 

RudoTph demonstrated that the change from a college to a university 
was facilitated by the elective systqp. He further noted: 

* "President John £. Bradley of Illinois College was probably 
unaware of both Galton and Cattell when* early in the 1890's 
he observed: 'To mj mind the object of elective studies is not 
so* much to permit a student to choose those tjranches which bear 
upon his future work as to enable him to select such as will 
interest him md thus lead his mind to act with greatest vigor. 1 . 
Neither the old school nor the new school had the final answers 
on how the human mind worked; the new**school may have helped to* 
kill off some of the silly pretensions that had been advanced 

in the name of Greek, but it did not eliminate the'idea of 

isc-ipline and training, of habit and routine and work 
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as sources of intellectual vigor." 
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* Rudolph qoeson:* . "J 

"Edwin E. SlqSson's verdict on the elective system was also a 
. pronouncement ori the new and old schools o^ psychology; -That 
- many students abuse**the "elective system is obvious, but the 
prescribed' system-abuses many students, and this is worse.' 

II. Concepts * ■ , * 

Space does not allow further exploration of the intriguing history 
of the role and nature of electives in our undergraduate colleges arfd 
universities. On one extreme we have a concentration or major almost 
always being required for students. In addition to the concentration 
,we have somesorts^of general education* courses sometimes referred to as 
core* The same courses are sometimei-prescribed for all students or 
groups of Students (common courses), but more often a distribution is 
introduced within which there are partial electives tender prescribed 
groupings. Finally, there are free electives that go to make up the 

4 

remainder of the students' required number of courses whether by 
semester, year, or degree program. ^ 

But we must keep in mind another distinction. A course taken by 
one student for his or her major may constitute a free elective for 
another student. Certain concentrators must take prescribed courses* 
whereas other students may elect to take those identical courses (o£ 
on the other hand may be prevented by regulations from taking those 
courses.) From insti/tution to institution the amounts of the student's 
program consisting of generalisation distribution and of concentration 
will vary and hence will the proportion of free electives. Moreover, 
even within the major or concentration there are often.some'^elections' 1 
from groups of courses within the major field. 7 

At Amherst College; the^proportion of courses required for the 
bachelor of "arts degree that can be devoted to free electives has changed 
considerably over the years. Professor Hugh Jiaflkins, a membef of the 
Select Committee on the Curriculum, recently wrote some of this history 
for us ♦ In one of his tableshere attached (Appendix I)*the entry for 
1875-76 shows only 15% of the courses were free elections* By 1905, 
Amherst had followed Harvard and moved to some 75% electives in Its 
curriculum* Things changed and in 1946-47* "Amherst introduced a 
curriculum in which the first two years were predominately courses 
common to all students* The proportion of electives dropped tQ 29% f 
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but then by the early Seventies, the faculty had moved back to 'allow 
some 75ft of r courses to be free electives for students! 

It is with this background that- I encountered a continuing problem - 
for me as an institutional^ research investigator. With such a wide oppor- 
tunity for students to elect courses *and-wjthout any distribution 
specified it became more and more difficult "to describe to the College 
community just what students dQjd take. We evolved a simple count as a 
crude way of showing what many of the students did and produced, summaries 
of the courses elected by graduating classes throughout their time at 
the College. Table A, for example, shows the way in which the Humanities 
majors distributed their 3301 courses in 'their four years, Amherst is 
part of a Five-College Consortium so some courses were taken off campus 
at the other institutions: Hampshire College, Mount Holyoke College, 
Smith College and the University of Massachusetts. Here are some 264 
courses or 8.95S of theif total courses (Appendix II). ■ * " 

This and similar tables ar£ developed somewhat as a course loacf 
matrix, but rather than limiting ourselves to a single semester or year, 
"the packets of courses taken by each student (no matter in which year) 
are the vehicles for analysis. 'Another example is found in Table F 
(Appendix III) which shows for several ypars whether students tried 
either one course or more or none in a particular department. (The 
full report on these election patterns is available from the Office, of 
Institutional Research at Amherst College*) 

- It was my examining some of these data that led me more and more to 
question what really were the reasons'for students electing courses^ut- v 
<s*ide their major. We have also noticed a phenomenon in which some 17£ 
or 18% of the most recent classes have (ftiosen to elect two separate * 



fjor^ ^nd completed both. 



Ill* Factors and Reasons 
v 

What can we say .about the kinds of possible factors judged to be of 
importance in .influencing students to make a*part1cular selection among 
the courses available? ^ ^ 

A. First we must recognize a variety of requirements or partial 
requirements. Some distributional requirements will have strict 
alternatives of specific -courses. Curricula will differ in the loose- 
ness or degree.of flexibility as well as the number of alternatives 
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they offer for satisfying requirements. Wfr^have requirements for grad- 
uation alone; the possibility of a course being a pre-requisite or 
requisites for yet another desired course, whether a course is thought to 
be helpful in terms of the local lore toV^p^re* for another course. 
The general education distribution requirement .Will ^upply added direct- 
ives* 1 Spme student* evaluate courses as possibly uSteful for admission 
to graduate professional schools or other post-baccalaureate study, ~ All 
of th&se factors are in, ad dition to the courses, required I f ^J^hejnw^ ^ 

B. We* know something from pur experience as to the sources of 
Information available to students about courses. We do not know, how- 
ever, much about how to sort out the* differential effects of the Catalog 
itself, registration materials, word-of-mouth, course syllabi, graduate 
school catalogs, an interview with the instructor and so forth, as 



sources of information* The sources of information also overlap't'he , 
particular sources of influence or recoirnendations* These .are found not 
only in printed materials but among students and other effective indi- 
viduals* That is, influence may come from an academic advisor; espe- 
cially for freshmen; a secondary school guidance counselor; individuals 
at*£he department level; the registrar; another faculty member; the 
instructor of the course; Deans; parents; family; siblings; general 
higher education directories and so forth* 

One study carried out at Williams College showed both sources and 

> 

agents within tfie same list for the group of freshmen entering in 1977* 
College materials were Judged by the students involved to have been the 
major influence (863 major or some influence)* Parents and relatives 
were also important, (46%)* Even though these were students making their 
first course elections by mail prior to coming to Williams College, 
Williams students were mentioned by 29% indicating that the summer grape- 
vine may extend quite a distance* 

Our studies of some of these matters, however, are not very complete 
as yet and offer some interesting cautions* Borgida and Nisbett (1977) 
demonstrated that students paid greater attention to course information 
given by two or three students on a T,V* monitor than they didS:o a 
quantitative summary of course ratings fronuover a hundred students! As 
the authors point out, "subjects in the present studies may have dis^ 
counted, the population that generated the base rates [for course eval- 
uation] as being of dubious comparability to* themselves; - 'who are these 
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people anyway? I don't know them* 1 In the face-to-face condition they 
saw the people who generated the evaluation they could tell for them- 
selves that they were reasonable people whose views "could not be dis- 
counted/' (Page 270.) 

C> The real reasons for choice by students are both complex and 
numerous. So far I have only begun my taxohonty of such reasons as I have 
discovered that such a classification is somewhat idiosyncratic so far 
and. ikot~ very well -understood ^standardized. 'Here are some of the ~ 
reasons^ have developed, however: 

K Some note that the chosen course may involve a familiar subject - 
one that tjfe student likes or alternatively, one that the student does 
.well in. Ken Wilson at Educational" Testing Service in analyzing the 
power of achievement tesWBores' to predict* freshman grade point perfor- 
mance notes that with an elective high school curriculum and an elective 
college curriculum in freshman year, one discolors many continuations 
and even overlaps wi^h high school courses. This results in higher 
correlations than might be the case for new courses and it may well 
explain the high correlation between certain achievement test averages 
and l^eshmanGPA. 1^ does raise the possibility that the student may 
choose to 1 continue and'be comfortable in a familiar subject even at the 
cost of-a high proportion of repetition; some want tcplay it safe. 

t . 2. Many areas of choice ^fem to be simply anexpre^sion of interest, 
j^hajtever that means. In some v&ys, this could be circular, in that by 
definition; if. someone engages in something there must be some interest 
and we tell whether an individual Has interest by seeing wh^t he engages 
in. Some would note the, exploration for possible Interest and it is not 
unusual in some institutions for students to explore broadly for a 
possible major concentration. In a recent study of career development in 
sampled of students at seven selective liberal arts colleges, Haagen d1s- 
covered that the alternative endorsed by far the greatest plurality of 
students was "a subject in which I have a great deal of interest" even 
when compared ta the poll of requirements fHaagen, 1982). 

3* Another cluster of reasons seems to be the general desire of 
-students fot a diverse education "to be balanced""to spread out" "to 
have ajiberal arts experience." 

4. delated to this but attached to the current semester 1s the 
desire of the student to provide for himself or herself avariety or 
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balance to the other courses in his or her current schedule. Preference 1 
for "diversity" in the modes of instruction, the subject matter, tbe pace, 
the workloa^, and all the other coursfc features seem to be involved. 
Variety 'seems>*to be more prized in* course-taking than homogenfety* 

A whole cluster of .factors are found relating to the quality and 
reputation of the professor, that is, the charisma, and the reputation of 
4 instructor ^I^j^Mruausual to find students saying "you certainly 
tent td take a course with Professor X before you graduate. " This is . 
/found in the selection of sections in psychologyby Leventhal, et al, 
(197&K 4 ^ 

6. However, it is not solely the professor; there is also the 
evaluation of the course and its reputation* "The course is an excellent 

u \ 

course. 

7. There are reasons offered by at least*some students that are less 
complimentary to the strength of the educational enterpMse. It is not * 
unusual to have students say "I thought T coul*d get a goo* grade/ 1 Or 
"it appeared to impose asomewhat lighter work load. n Students are 
motivated to maintain high averages, to seek lighter courses to ga along 
with particularly difficult required courses or thesis project work- loads. 
There is a -somewhat apochryphal story about Robert Benchley and his course 
choices. When he was asked why he happened to choose £uch a peculiar, 
major at + Harvard, he replied that the reason he chose the combined major of 
.industrial archeology and ^kish tapestry studies was that he had Simply 

Insisted that each of Ins courses would have to be after 11:00 a,m + , prior 
4£rf3:00 p + m, ,and not be above the first floor. 

^ 8. Certainly these days the relation of tlpe course to a career or 
job will have a high valence for many. Who has not heard "insurance 11 , 
mentioned or "market utility/' 

9 + There are some other more social reasons - one's boyfriend or 
girlfriend may be taking the course, one's group of friends or roommate. 

10. Supposedly one could dig deeper and find that some students are 
electing certain courses not as a matter of ^pproach, but rather, of 
avoidande* That is, v they may be avoiding other courses and take the 
least uncomfortable alternative. " ■ / 

M* What we do not see too ofteh are those individuals who take" > s 
courses because such courses are challenging or that would extend the 

■ * 

individual beyond what he or she is now able to do* 
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IV, Added Cortsiderations / ' 

- : ' * L - A 

A. it is likely that there* are different reasons or factors at 

different levels of advancement through the curriculum. Thj&t is, 
freshmen may select several courses to explore possible majors. Seniors, 
for example, may be looking for areas that they have omitted and now wish 
to have some sense of completion, whether It be a foreign language' or a 
course in accounting. Where there is a special program in senior year 
such as senior honors or a thesis, then sych factors' as a course's l'imited 
reading load may influence course elections simply in terms of intelligent 
time management. 

B. Information about student choice could also be contributed by 
studies of why students* drop courses or withdr^ from them. That is, if 
we could find the reasons- why students left courses we would have some * 
indirect information on the effectiveness of cfertain motivations for 
selecting those courses, {e.g. See Reed, 1981.) 

C. Tenporal sequence -goes not only from the high school but also 
continues on to activity after college. It is even suggested that contin- 
uing education or adult education will often consist of "postponed 
electives, "(Levine, 1979.) 

Certainly the shifting views of prescription and freedom 
Influence what the student has to choosfe among and the proportion of .his 
work that may be so chosen. The trinity of concentrations/distributions/ 
elective classification of courses says a gooddeal of the institution's 
attitude toward its students. 1 In the Sixties and Seventies there were 
some institutions which .forthrightly proclaimed th#t the student will have 
to select his/her learning experience after college and that it seems wise 
to'star/the student during college to take over control of his or her own 
education. Hence, a good number of electives. 

D* Data on student course election could be used to evaluate advisinQ 
to estimate the value of freshmen orientation, to evaluate curricular 
programs, and to perhaps even monitor over time the preparation of second- 
ary schools* Depending on" the cirxumstancS^ andpoint of view, a student's 
choice of electives may be the input {or independent variable), part of \ 
the process $r treatment, or finally a part of the .o'utcom^ (dependent 
variable).- These cartl .for a whole program of study with hardly satisfying 
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answers yet to my original question* t 

£♦ Colleges -and universities do no£ generally annotate the nature 
of the elective choices in their recording of stud^fft learning on the 
transcript* Chronological transcripts usually give no Indication ^Whatso- 
ever of whether the, student Is cdm|Aeting a required activity or one 
that he or she selects freely. t 

We have onl^y a few of the pieces of this complex picture puzzle. - 
Not e^pn all the edges are visible yet/ The shape, and colors of some of^ 
the different pieces remain to bfe seen* Ttje process, by which a student, 
.elects courses and the reasons motivating those choices* will require 
considerable lengthy and sophisticated investigation. The factors are 
complex and scf far it appears that anyone factor seems to relate only to 
a small portion of th^ variance across courses and across institutions, 
The growing emphasis on enrollment dat$, however f> and the, considerable 
interest both by curricula architects and funding agencies in knowing 
more about. students electing certain courses leads to the probability - 
that we in institutional research will be coping w;th such*problems< 

« Note; Reports and added tables are available from, the author;. 
He, also wishes to acknowledge the generous sharing of 
data 'by Dr. David Booth and Dr. Hess Haagen-as welT as 
the bibliographic searches by^hilip Nelson and the * - 
< essential tabulations and clear presentations by 

* ' - L6is:Hill. 
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44 
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1975-76 


75 
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* Choices limited to Creek and-Latiu. or to French and German* are counted as 
>pecim requirements hi no case has a foreign language prOjtCtenctj require* 
i|^nt been united 

0 Onh r ^e stud-* was 4. requirement mei b> a "distributional'* choice one of 
four %:\ *hi?± m ;he lODhomo'-e \ear to be snatlientatKS or a natural »enoe 

* There )^a* no >uj ,?r b^if t*> b* <*Neible ior "Final Honors," a undent was 
refjiur'%! U K :a^ "oar semeMer conrse* m a ^ncle department— 9^ of all 

41 Rfcijmre;! dim b»»::.>r« apar iroin >p^tifi<L courses consisted in freshmeiA. 
choice ot r\\o courses out ofa hst oi eleven 

* There u a l<Pr^\f *fjp o* rhe niaj^r u tth either course* 'aken J* attribution 
refimreneiitj t.^e sophomore ^e.u- or uitn tree electees of the last r\v<j 

t *\eat* Ti.js <>\eiia;* ?\plaiiti ihe total nf l|0*r - * 

v In eavh >t the lis* three students were textured to^ake two ?eaHon? 

courses in two 5*ibiects in which courses were Taken the preceding \ear This 
Vnnnnutt" requirement has been qounted here as a distributions! re^uirt*' 
men* In most iases. courses taken to tontinum also constituted the 
major rente the total or 1 15^ , * 

* Throughout th:s table. *he required fractional course ii^pwolic spedking, gen- 
eralK a :hml a ronrth ofa regular t-otirse, his uot been counted Sincejn 
J93>-oft a "one-hour ' course in pnbhc speaking was required o\ freshmen, . 
the figure of h 0' he/e ought better be rendered "1 '* StnularK fraction^ 
r>rttsita! edntat-on and h>giene courses, though usnalK required, ha\e not 
been counted r . t 

h A JO f c o^eti^p^if :he ina;or jnd distribution refnitrenxent was probable 
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HUMANITIES 
113 MAJORS 



ELECTIONS OF COURSES 
CLASS OF 1982 "\BZl - AMHERST 
^ 4 YEARS 



SOC.SCI. - 
171 MAJORS 



' NAT. SCI. ft HATH 
70 MAJORS 
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OVERALL - 
363 MAJORS 



COURSES IN: 
* < 

Art (fire Arts) 
Classics 
Drifts 
£nohsfr 
FrWr 
Genua r 
Greek 
ur- , 
Musi: 

, Ph* losociny 
' Re h g \ - . 
fyssian 

TOTAL 
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Anthropology 
BUck Studies 
Economics 
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Po^tica- %i\ . 
Psytwlogv 
Sociology 
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N : 



Courses Elected 
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*Eio1ogy 

Cbemstry 

Geology 

^tftenat:cs 
*Net,ro science 

Physics 
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Coljscu vjn 
Ivrooear il* 
Fielc Sffcdy 
f-esftman Ser 1 . 
Inc.* Scholar 
Inters. 
Insinry 
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ed 
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£33 
HI 
^74 
31 
40 
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117 
114 
70 

1899' 

21 ' 
72 
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70 
144 
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75 
_38 
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70 
£1 
21 
34 

54 
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13 
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4.3 
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Zl 

e 

c 
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77 
72 
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% 
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2.1 
.5 
.2 
.2 
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6 
5 
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Courses Elected 



67 
44 
15 
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14 
19 
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21 
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.9 
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3.5 
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1.2 
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1.9 
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FOUA-YEAR CUMULATIVE COUWt ELECTttfc OF STUDENTS 8V 
GRAOOATl«G'SE«10RSX AMHERST COLLEGE 



APPENDIX nr v tt 
T*bVF 



Art (Ftftt Arts^ 
Classics - 
Dramatic Arts 
EnoliSr 
c renc;: 
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Blaa Studies 
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8; 
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e: 
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TOTAL 
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' 35;. 
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IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF . 
* ^ DATA OBTAINED 

THROUGH SURVEY RESEARCH 

Jane Grosset 
' Gretchen Boris . , 

a 

"Community College of Philadelphia . 

* * * \ 

Introduction * ^ 

Several years ago, the Institutional Research Office at Community 
College of Philadelphia (CCP) decided to systematically gather data 
on an ongoing basis from a variety of subgroups associated with the 
Institution** As a result of this decision, data collection efforts ^ 

at CCP ^became heavily reliant on the use of the mail-out questionnaire. 

J ♦ 

Much of the appeal of this data collection method stemmed from its 
^abirTty-J^) provide an efficient meanL to gather large amounts of data- 
at^a relatively low cost in a short period of time. 

The standard data collection procedures included one mail-out of 
the surviey instrument, cover letter and post age-paid^ffiive lope to all v 
survey participants, followed in three weeks by a poet card reminder 
tjo all 1 nonrespondents to the initial mailing* 

Despite the relative economy of this survey approach, the associated 

2 - \ 

response rate (20%) was often unacceptably low* + Since the Respondents to 
these jsurveys did not represent a. randomly selected group from the survey 
population, a question concerning the qualify of the dafta was 'frequently 
raised. ' m 

In an effort to maximize the quantity and quality of information 
gathered through institutional surveys, a series of experimental data 
—collection procedures were put into motion. Built into each ongoing survey 
that was designed to gather* information pertinent* to. the functioning of 
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the Institution, was a research component that was designed to provide 
answers to methodological issues that would eventually reduce errors at 
the data collection stage^largely 1 through improving responses rates. 
By*using *this approachTgver the last ^several years, a reservoir of inPk 
formation has developed which has been successfully applied to subse- 
quent survey research conducted at CCP* MostJ of the experimental in- 
formation can be broadly categorized as either data collection procedures 
or questionnaire redesign* 

When a particular procedure has been found to positively affect the . 
survey response rate, a crud'e cost-faenef i tggra ilysis is made in order to 
determine if the procedure should be incorporated in future institutional 
surveys. (A cost chart used for thi£ analysis appears in appendix A). 

t V 

1 i 

REDESIGN OF DATA 'COLLECTION PROCEDURES 

I 

Consideration, of data collection procedures included analyzing, the 

effects of introductory preletters, 'postage-paid envelopes, rewards and 

personalization on response rate; studying effective methods for following 

up on nonrespondents; examining the quality of data collected, face-to- 

face versus through- 1 the mail and surveying random samples rather than 

■* * * 

entire populations. * 



Nonrespondents Follow-up Procedures 

^3 stated 'earlier, the standard data collection procedure at CCP in- 
cluded an initial mail-out of a cover letter, questionnaire and postage- 
paid emta^ope, followed three weeks latJI^^ a postcard reminder to non- 



respondents, netting approximately a 20 per cent return on the questionnaire* 
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) ; " ■ 

Based on the suspicion that many of the nonrespondents to the initial 
mailing had discarded the briginal copy of the questionnaire and return 
envelope by the time a follow-up reminder was sent, a decision was made • 
to include these two items with the reminder to nonrespondents in a 
subsequent survey. This additional procedure resulted in enlarging the 
overall response rate by approximately 1Q to 15 percent. 

The cost of each additional questionnaire gathered by this approach 

was approximately $1*28 (based on an initial return of 20 per cent and 

• / 

follow-up return of 15 per cent)* 



Befpre evaluating the admed cost of the procedure against theMncreased 
response, it was decided to add one more step to the process that would 
enable 'an assessment of the. quality of the extra data that was collected* 
In tfrder to do this, a 10 per cent sample of randomly selected nonrespondent 
of>£he mail^otit questionnaires, selected from both surveys, was interviewed' 
over the* telephone* The questionnaire Used for the mail survey served as 

the telephone interview instrument* 

■ * . * ■ \ - 

H "*Since the' participants ^n the telephone survey were a based on a 

selection, an assumption was made that the information gathered by this 

\ 

means^was more representative of the overall survey population than vas 

,the information gathered through the mail survey of self-selected re- 

* " * * 

spondents** Comparisons of participant demographics and .survey responses 

between the mail and telephone ^r,oups indicated that a small amount of 

bias was presenfr in the mail data, however, inclusion of the d#ta obtained* 

from the mail nonrespondent follow-up helped to normalize the mail survey « 

information* _ 
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Based on these findings, a decision was made to routinely include a 
questionnaire and postage-paid envelope in future survey follow-ups to 
nonrespondents and to include a telephone follow-up of a randomly selected 
group of nonrespondents in order to check for the presence of rVsponse 
bias* 

Introductory Preletter 

A fairly common survey pn^tedure includes the use of an introductory 
* 

preletter sent to potential respondents a short time before the arrival 
of the Questionnaire, It is anticipated that a preletter has a positive * 
effect on response race, . s . 

In order to test this possibility, half of the potential respondents 
In a survey received a^preletter approximately one week prior to the 
arrival of ihe qtjtestionnaire* For the ^remaining surVtey particpants, the^ 
. arrival of th^ cover letter and questionnaire served as they introduction 
. to the survey* 

Analysis of response rates associated with the different groups in" 
dicated ^that individuals who received an introductory preletter were 
three peixcent more', likely to respond, however the differences between 
group response rates were nonsignificant (i) = ^53^ n *s + for graduates, 
and A? (1) = ,,56^n+s + for non-re turners/ 

Jhe^e results, taken into consideration with the cost per additional 
questionnaire ($3,46), led to a decision that a preletter^Vould not be 
incorporated into the data, collection methods for these two surveys* 
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Personalization ' * 

i 

\ < ' ' « 

One of the more interesting filings occurred serendipitously , as a k 

i -- 

result of time constraints rather ttten intentional design. 

Great care has always been taken to ensure that professional im- f 
pression is conveyed to survey participants*' Identifying information .has 
been typed on all correspondence. 

In- the middle of preparing survey materials one year, the Institutional 

? 

Research Office found itself pressed for time and in the interest of 
meeting mailing deadlines, only half of the surveys had typed identifying" 
information and mailing envelopes, tthile the other half yere handwritten. 
The response rate to the survey that year increased by seven per cent. 

In the next go around of the survey, identifying information* and 

** * * 

envelopes were handwritten for sll survey participants. This approach 
produced an increase of thirteen per cent in response from the^ original 
all typed format, s > * 

Based on these results, this information will, continue to be hand- ^ , 
written at no extra cost. 

Postage-Paid Envelopes * * - 

Inclusion of a postage-paid envelope for the return of e the completed 
questionnaire has been regularly included in CCP survey procedures* The 
reason for doing so had been based on the assumption that the envelope 

r 

will increase the likelihood of response* In order to determine if it 
would be cost effective to continue this practice a 'College survey rtas 
administered eliminating £he postage-pajid envelope from the process. 



The returns form this survey were compared to the returns from a similar 
survey conducted the previous year* The survey witti the envelope had a 

response rate that was seven per cent greater than the survey without 

the envelope, X 2 (1)=53*2,£ *000* The cost was approximately $0*30 per 
additional questionnaire* A decision was made to continue the use o£ 
postage-paid envelopes as a standard survey procedure* 

Face-to-Face Data Collection 

In J the interest of cutting survey costs through the elimination of 

mailihg expenses, 'the Course Withdrawal questionnaire was distributed by 

/ college personnel who were Responsible for expediting the course drop 

process* This data collection approach appeared feasible since students 

had to report to a centralized location in order to complete the necessary 

* paper work tp drop a course* In addition to a drop slip, college personnel 
* 

were" instructed to request that the student complete the Course Withdrawal 
questionnaire* 

By semester's end, 1,383 questionnaires were completed* This number re- 
presented only 24 per cent of all course withdrawals in the semester, far shy 
ftf the 100% hoped for~through this method of collection. 

In order to check oh the quality of the data, a 10 per cent randomly , 
selected safople of students who withdrew from £ course during the semester 

and had not already completed a questionnaire were sent a survey form* 

Sixty four per cent (64%) of the sample returned a questionnaire* 
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An assumption was made that the response from qhe mailed out method was 
mtfre representative of the survey population since it was based on a randomly 
selected sample, while the face-to-face Response were in all likelihood sub-r 
ject to sampling bias by personnel responsible f or .questionnaire distribution. 
With this in mind, questionnaire responses, student demographics and course 
information were compared for the two distribution types* These analysis in- 
dicated that a great deal of bias was present in the face-to-face, data^ and 
that statistical corrections for the bias' would be needed before the survey 
information could be analyzed Meaningfully ♦ - 



Since the quality of the data collected face-to-face was so poor* it 
was decided to forego thi&method of data collection and mail out future 
Course Withdrawal surveys. 

Population Vs. Sample 

Approximately 6,000 courses aA dropped by CCP students in a semester. 
This large number makes the administration of a mail out course withdrawal 
questionnaire an expensive process, approximately $1,500, In order to cut 
costs, the questionnaire recipients were limited to a 20 per cent randomly 
selected sample (cost of $300}- that was stratified in order to ensure 

/ * 

proper course representation* * x 

. Useable questionnaireB were obtained from 10 per cent of the sample, 

A telephone follow-up of nonrespor^dents Was conducted and comparisons of 

these surveys results were made with the mail sample survey results* These 
* # 
comparisons indicated there were very few difference in survejr aresults 

between the telephone and mail 'responses. In addition, returns by dropped 

courses represented institution wide figures* 
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As a result, this questionnaire will continue to be sent to a stratified 
random sample of students rather than the entire population. 

REDESIGN OF SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRES 
Experimental factors discussed up to this point can be generally 
categorized as data collection procedures* In addition to this group 
of variables, several items related to the design of survey questionnaires 
have been studied. 

The time for replacing the dwindling supply*of questionnaires appeared 

* 

to offer a perfect opportunity te consider strategies related to questionnaire 
format that might improve the quality of the information gathered through 
the forms. Professional layout^of the questionnaire, color, length and question 
phrasing were considered, ^ * 

Professional Layout 

Questionnaires originating in the Institutional Research Office have always 
been professionally designed, conveying an air of importance to the survey 
participant through the questionnaire's neat and orderly appearance* It has « 
been assumed that the^more important the questionnaire appears to be, the . 
m6r& likely it will be completed and returned* 

\ The questionnaires have generally been one of two types, a technical 

opscan-readable form or a machine*- typed duplicated form- Although both 

forms are identical in content, neat and orderly, they differ in some im- 

* 

portant respects. The technical form is one sheet, printed back^to-back „ 
while the typed form is a multi-paged, stapled document. The technical form 
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also looks more expensive (cost approximately ,40^02 more per questionnaire 

\ ' ' 

to produce) than the machine- typed form* For these two reasons*, the 

* + * 

technical fopn might produce a greater response than the typed form* • 



In order to determine if questionnaire format has- an effect on response 
rate, half of the potentAl respondents to survey were sent the technical form 
wtiile the otHer half weVe sent the machine- typed form. , Significantly more of 
the technical forms were returned, 3^(l)=4-42,£^05*< 

Weighing the added cost of , the technical form against the increased 
response of eight per cent, a decision was made to use technically designed 
forms, where' possible, in future surveys* 

, Questionnaire Length and Question Format 

As npted in the previous section, technically designed forms produced 
greater- response rates than did machine- typed forms* Twp factorswere hypo- 
thesized as explaining this result, the importance of the information con- 
veyed py the technical form and the brevity possible from this type of form- 
In order to determine if questionnaire length alone wouJ.d affedt response 
rate, a questionnaire was redesigned to include five (questions, printed on 
a single side, postcard sized form* The L survey form used prior to this 

year contained 25 items printed back-to-back on 8" x 11" page* 

> + * 

+ \ r 

Responses from this short form were compared to the most recently collected 

\^ V 

standard length form* This comparison seemed reasonable since th£ surveys werfe^ 
' conducted only one year ap^rt and they had the 'same size populations and the 
same population definitions* * , " 
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^Three per cetn? t3%) fewer of^ the short, surveys were returned, % 2 (1)^.82, n. s. 
Part of an explanation for this result Is that the longer form, .which is the 
standard* questionnaire length for most institutional surveys, probably has not 
reached an Unacceptable limit and is 'therefore as likely to be returned as a 
shorter form, ^ % ^ # J 

An additional, feature was built into- the experimental short form that was 
designed gorTthe Nonreturning Student Survey- It f^l into the^drea of question 
format: Che issue of ppen versus close ended' question types ♦ 



A major objective of the survey is to. learn the" reasons -why a student 
did not re-Qnroll at- the College in subsequent t semesters • The questionnaire 
iteit^esigned for this purpose has appeared in past purveys as a multiple 
choice question, which provided the respondent with 14 options, including an 
"other* 1 category. In recent years, t^e number of respondents reporting other 
reasons has increased 'OQpJv cent), aflong with -4 suspicion that the forced 
choice alternative^as^Qci^ted.with the qu^stioA no longer adequately covered 
th^'fuli range of reasons for nonreturn* ^Chis * seemed to'be reasonable since 
the questionnaire had been designed in 1976 ,j 



'In ordef to develop choices tha^wouid more realistically represent the 



current ^survey- populatidft^ the question on the redesigned short form left the 
reason fpi» n^iretuSEi oigih ended, thereby avoiding the suggestion or imposition' 
ito .arowers^to tKe r^nftnt, 




Comparisons" '6 f^^^onses^ from the most recently collected forced choice 
format with* the oRea fS&Qd format indicated that the latter* approach was less 
likely^o elicits a& socially acceptable response- Five per cent (5%) of the 
forced choice re^^f&ieirtfts indicated ^they did not re-enroll because of academic 
reasons, while 19&per cent of the open ended respondents indicated they ha9 



academic problems*^, * 
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, r ^^Even though the open ended responses produced more work since they had to 
be^hand tabulated, it was decided to employ this format in future^suryeys. 
The greater degree of specificity and greater likelihood of -unanticipated 
reasons provided by this" type of question, will help in the development 
of institutional retention strategies. 

Questionnaire Color 

A number of individuals responsible for conducting suitrey research are 

proponents of the use of colored forms in order to increase rates of response. 

The reasoning is that the colored form will attract the potential respondent's 

attention and after having dot\e so, will increase the likelihood of that 

person completing the questionnaire. ' 

> 

In order to ^ietermine if this procedure might be employed effectively 

at CCP, 500 participants in a survey of currently enrolled students received 

a questionnaire and cover letter printed on blue paper while the^remaining 

500 received white forms. Question wording And all other survey procedures 

* 

were identical for the&two groups. Thirty five per cent (35%) , of the blue 
forms were returned^and 27 per cent of the white forms. The eight per cent 
difference in response rate was significant, ^_(l)+5.7,£ ,05, however, 
duplication of this" procedure in subsequent surveys; while producing results 
in the same direction, failed to reach significant levels, / 

The t difference in cost of the colored forms' is minimal, therefore a de- 
cision was made to use colored forms in subsequent surveys. 
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Conclusion 



Various survey methods were tested in conjunction with ongoing - Institutional 
surveys. The purpose of this research vas to develop survey methods that* yould 
maximise' response rates while remaining relatively inexpensive* The results 
of this research ha£ led to survey procedures that have doubled response rates 
to some Institutional surveys* In turtv, the larger response rates have' produced 
a greater degree of confidence in the data collected by survey methods. 



Notes 



1'. The questionnaires implbyed \n survey research at CCP were adapted 
from those developed by Project Follow-up of trhe Tex-Sis system* 

2. Response rate ± s defined as tfie total sample minus all Incompleted 
survey^ divided by the total sample. 

3+ S^nce the nominal variables throughout this paper are dichotomous, 
the chi-square analyses included Ya'tes Correction for Continuity; 
Yates' Correction consists of subtracting .5 from the absolute 
difference of the observed frequency minus the expected frequency 
before squaring* This correction provides a better approximation- 
to the ^theoretical "X? curve* ■ 
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APPENDIX 



Cost of Mailed Survey Materials* and Personnel 



tern 



Questionnaires 



Description 



Typeset an<J "printed technical 
form; or 3 or 4 typed pages, 
reproduced 



Cost *per poten- 
tial Respondent 



$0-10^ 



Cover letters 



Typed and printed on letter- , 
head paper H 



0-027 



Return envelopes 



Business reply postage paid, 
envelope: returned 

nojire turned 



0<20 
0-027 



Mailing envelopes 
Postage f 

i 



Letterhead 

Sulk' Mkil Rate ^minimum of 
200 pieces, pressor ted in * 
zip code order) 



0.027 
0-038 



Personnel 



7,5 hours to collate, fold, 
and stuff 300 surveys at 
$3+35/hopr minimum wag^ (cost 
of work-study students) 



0-08 
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DEGREE PATTERNS AND ENROLLMENT TRENDS ■ \ 

Donald 6, Hester ' ' * r 

* State University of New York at Albany * ^)*" 

Research may serve a variety of purposes. The purposes, could be placed , 
on a continuum of utility from practical T to theoret#c#h I haver been study- 
ing degree data from New York Stat^for.the oast three years and suggested 

in my last paper (Hester, 1981) that degree patterns refTect responsiveness^ a 

* * * 

lore practical concern for many might* well be forecasting enrollment trends. 

/The^oresent paper presents tabulated^degree data for three separate y^ars and 
a Tsq develops occupational data into confparable units. The basic question 
which this paper addr^yes is whether changes in degree production, copfespon^ 
^with changes ip size of' occupational -groups aod If hr f how will <future enroll- 
ment be affected? The degree is an end product of the higher educational sys- 
tern (I use the word "system" in an open sense) and%ay therefore be considered* 
as ap output measure^ As such, it says sometfrjng about* activities earlier in 

y . ■ v\ ' *~ • 

,the cyale within the^ystem/ For the institutional planner the interest may 
simply -be in projecting th\future direction of gfograms, departiflent^or / * 
schools within a system. If dejgree'production is related in som way to 
occupational changes; then. forecasts of occupational change "if realized in 

Veality, will at sometime impact the campus iwith a change in .demand for pro r 
grams, . Obviously, program resource allocators would like to know what future/ 
trends are likely. There are a variety j^f sources for fore&st^of future- 
occupational trends. The basic* question however, Is whethe/ program demand 
is in anyway related. There are a number of more theoretical concert 
which this research ^jriay illuminate an<frthey will also be^scussed. 
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The Study-Broad Background * * 

-e - 

New York State has an extensive public and private system of high em ' 
edudatipn. It is therefore, an ideal state to study at the macro level. 

* v - ■ . 

Within the public sector there are two major systems. - SUIJY, the State * •/ 

University of New York and CUNY, the <C1ty University of Ned York,; jrespec- 

* * 

tively the first and third largest universities in the too rid/ New York 

» * V 1 

also has a highly developed economy; if 1t were a nation, it would have- the- 
ninth largest economy in the world. The private system -of higher education 
is equally well developed, some of the most regarded institutions in the-; 
•world are among them. In the oeriod I960 to 1980, nearly 2.4 million degrees 
were awarded. In I960, the private sector awarded 7,0.7? of the degrees; by 
1980, the public sector had Increased its share to 5J.23!. Neither sector 
however, in reality, exchanged oieces of the pie., TJvre 1s because overall 
growth in degree production wal 270 percerrt^tifTng the period. * The private 
sector presently dominates production <^f {advanced degrees (72**8%). While 
the public sector has the major task bf awarding associate degrees in the 
^atio of 6 to 1 . \ 

Presently, in the State of New York degrees are awarded at five levels 
and in thirty main program areas (that is using the two d1g3t H£GIS classifi- 
cation to define program area). Degree data 1s collected annuallV from 
institutions by the state Education Departfnent as the Higher Education Gen* 
eral Information Service (H£6IS}~ agent. The researcher was assisted by the 
Information Center on Education of the New York State Education Department. m 
they provided basic annual data, from which extensive tabulations have been 
made* 
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Purpose of .the Present Study 



V 



The degree data covars twenty years* the period 1960 to 1980. It is 

-v 

state-Wideband has been broken out in a wide variety of ways* Extensive 
graphing revealedja variety of Patterns throughout the period. Some pro- 
grams grew* others contracted* some peaked and then declined* while somer 
waved. Some of the differences might be culturally determined* but tn^ major 
growth areas corresponded .with the economic changes in society. It was 
hypothesized that while individual' stu^epts choose "programs for a variety^'of 
idiosyncratic reasons; there is an pverall awareness of economic or external 
reality and that thereWe program demand is basically economically driven.- 
Students invest in their college education and exoect a return. If this 

■ ^ -r . 

supposition is correct* then it is reasonable to expect that degree produc- 
tion patterns Kill be similar to proportion changes in the occupations of 
members of the work force. 



Method 



It was hoped to match the data for degrees with data on occupations 
drawn ^from New York State. Such data, is apparently not accessible. The 
ideal would be to have annual occupation data to match the degree data and 
look at corresponding trends over the twenty years that the degree data 
covers. A proxy measure was found to be available in the form of the U> S 
Bureau of Labor Statistics National Industry - Occupation Employment Matrix 
^- dttft. 19?0 apd 1978 . For a given industry* the matrix presents the propor- 
tion of total employment that is accounted for by each detailed occupation. 
The BLS industry - occupation matrices divide total U." S. employment into 
* 425 occuoa-tions and|260 industries. The occupational classifications used 
in fhe matrices are based upon classifications utSl3n the 1970 census of 
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peculation, supplemented by employment data from other sources. The Bureau 
of tabor Statistics has updated the 1970 matrix to 1978, 'using enrrent pop- 
ulation survey data, analysis of historical census trends, and assumptions 
regarding factors such as changes in product mix ot* production methods that 
affect the structure of industries. * * 

It was thought that if the 425 occupations could be compressed to the 
30 HEGIS categories, then differences in the two survey periods could be 
Compared with degree data for the same years. *The crosswalk between the HEGJS 
Taxonomy anc^the new classification was used to allocate the occupations to 
HEGIS 2 - digit areas; The ratios for each year 1970 and 1978 were distri- 
buted and then eventually summated. 1 1 " 

Degree data was aggregated, bachelors through doctoral fdr 1970-71, 
19^7-78 and 197£-80,, Associate degrees wene aggregated for the same oeriofts. 
All were then transformed into proportions 'of their aggregate group'.. This, . *- 
was done to control variation from other variables. such as changing Bopula- 
tion.^ • v 

This, study is clearly limited by comparing New York State degree data 
with national occupational data, to the extent th^at New York departs from 
the national picture. I have supplied percentage changes ton * the tables 
that follow, the main point however, was to oroduce a matrix of propranv - 

occupational change. \ An analysis of differences in rate pf change would . 

\ 

require other variables for which I do nop have data. 

Results * . /i 

Tables -1 through f/pj/esent the result of this macro data compression 
Four HEGIS.areas do^njot/nave. corresponding occupation data, they areJArea 
Studies, Foreign Languages, Letters, and Interdisciplinary Studies, programs 
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Table 1 . 

Degrees Awarded Bachelors and Above 
New York State 1970-71 
1977-78 and 1979-80 



nbblb + 
Code 


Program Area > • 


ig 70-71 


1977-78 


1979-80 


01 


Agriculture. and Natural Resources * 


629 


850" 


758 ^ 


02 * 


Architecture and Environmental Design 


804 


' 1267 


'1274, 


•03 


Area Studies ** * 


344 


> 504 


405 


04 ' 


Biological Science 


4/97 


6256 


5861 


05 * 


♦6usigess Management 


10872- 


18425 


,21705 


06 


^Communications ** 


/ 713 


2641 


3132 


9 7 


Comoufcer and Info, Science * 


I 408 

/ 


■,1248 


1823 


08 ' 


Education * 


' 22012 


20663 


17421 


09 


Engineering 


6485 ^ 


6883 • 


7570 


10 


Fine and Applied Arts 


4498 


6282 


6293 


11 


Foreign Languages 


3326 


2122- 


1880' 


12 


Health Professions 


' 2881- 


8331 . 


9109 


13 


*Home Economics * 4 


' 66*3 


1563 - 


1371 • 


14 


Law 


409 


573 


. 540 


15 


Letters 


10381 


638g 


61 V 51 . 


16 


Library Science 


1161 " 


850 


700 


17 


Mathematics 


3858 


/ 2007 


. 1622 


19 


Physical Sciences 


3418 


* 3058/ 


2769 " 


■20 


Psychology t 


'5574 


6a38 


6439 


21 


Public Affairs ** 


1821 


5779 


^ 6068 


22 ' / 


Social Sciences • • , *, 


- 18204 


16743 ' 


152i9 


23- 


t • * 

-Theology 


485 


283 


335 


49 ' 


Interdisciplinary Studies 

* 


1561. 
. 4 


5593 


' 5324, 



* Degrees awarded from 1964-65 .' 
** Degrees awarded from 1969-70 ' 



Source NYSED: Postsecondary Information Systems'/HEDS and Information Center 
-on Education 

* 

+ HEGIS: Higher Education General Information Service. 
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. Tabled 
Associate Dearees Awarded 
New York State, 1970-71 
1977-78 and 1979-80 



"dCc 



HEG1S 


, 1 T 

Program Area 


1970^71 1977-78 


1979-80 


Code,. — —■ 








■ 


\ ; 


Arfts and Science 


12521 ' 


16274 


11299 * 


3 


Business and Com. Tech*, 


8080 


16274 


• .S 8059 




Data Processing Technologies 


721 , 


960 


1341 ' 


52 

■ 


Health Services & Para" Tech. 


3694 


6818 


' 6279 


53 , 


Mechanical Science Tech. 


* 3010 


4629' 


4666 


'54 


Natural Science Tech* 


1006 


2857 


2814' 


55 


Public Service Related Tech* 
r- 


1883^ 

t 


'4223' 


' 3458 { 



r 



Source NYSED: * Postsecondary Information Systems/ HEDS and Information 
Center on Education . + 



Table 4 , 
Nationalflccuoatiohal Data 
Grouoed By 2 Digit HEGIS 
Categories 1970&1978 . 
Technologist Level 



HEGIS 


program Area 


1970 


1978 


Percentage 


Code 


^ Total Occ. 


% Total Occ. 


Change 


50 


Business & Commerce fech. 


23.-67. 


23.78 


+0.1 


51 


Data^Processing Tech. 


0.63 


0.78 ' 


+23.-8 


52* 


Health Services & Paranied. 


Tech. 0.43 


, 0.65 


+51.2 


53 


Mechanical & Eng. Tech* 


14.14 


*• 14.14 


0.0 


54 


Natural Science Tech. 


' • 0.70 


* 0.52 


-25.7 


55 . 


Public Service Related Tech 


1.14 


1.19 


+ 4.4 




Operative. Categories » 


35.38 , 


J3.03. 


V 



Source: 



The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics * 

National Industry - Occupation'Matrix for 1970 arid 1978 
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Table 3 
National Occupational Oata 
Grouned.By 2 Oigit HEfilS 
Categories 197041978 



HEGIS Program Area 1 " 1970 197B Percentage 

Code . 4 Total. Occ. % Total Occ, Change \ 

01 ' Agriculture & Nat. Resources ' ' 2.26 1.66 -25.5 

02 , Architecture & Envir. Design 11 0.80' 0.80 0.0 

• 03 • Area'Studies ■ ' - 

04 Biological Sciences J 0.04 0.05 +25.0 

* 05 Business Management 9.64 ■ 11.24 +16.6 
06 Communi cati ons 0. 35 0 . 50, +42.9 

■ 07 Computer & Info. Science 0 t 3$ 0.46 +31.4 

•08 " Education" • 4.5 3 4.46 - 1.5 

09 Engineering • 1.42 ' 1.25 -11.9 

10 ' . Fine and Aoplied Art? 0.46 0.61 +32.6 

11 Foreign, Languages - - >'< 

> 12 Hesr ( 1 th Prof essi on$ ^ 1.77 2.03 +14.7 

*13 Home Economics * 0.01 0.01 * 0.0 - 

14 Law 0.40 0.54. , . +35.0 

15 Letters - 

16 Library Science :0."16 - 0.17 . + 6.3 

17 - Mathematics 0.05 - 0.04 -20.0 

19 * Physical Sciences 0.21 0.20 - 4.8 ~ 

20 Psychology 0.04 . -0.12 \ +200.0 

21 Public Affairs J . 0.76 0.85. +11.8 
22- Social Sciences ^ . 0.41 0,64. +56,1 
23 Theology ' 0.31 0.28 - 9.7 
49 Interdisciollnary Studies- , 



Source: The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

National Industry - Occupational Matrix for 1970 and 1978 



r 



loo 



,1 
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K Table 5 
Degrees Awarded Bachelors and Above' 
New York State 1970-71 , >1977-7a and 1978-79 
As Percentages, Percentage dhanrje and 
Occupation Change 4 



Percentage Rercentaqe % Percentage ucc. 
Of Degrees Of Degrees Change Of Degrees Change % 
1970-71 1977-78 ■ 1979-80 Changed 



fll 

U 1 




* + DU 


*. ^, fiQ 
i* + DO 


ill ft 

+ I3 + U 


nor 


Architecture 1 & Env. Design 


+ /□ 


1+01 


+33+0^ 


03 


Area Studies ** 


% .33 


;40 


^ +21+2 




oioiogicai science 


ftft 

3 + 99 


* A ft O 

4,98 


+24+8 


{JO. 


Business Management 


10 + 34 


14+66 


< +41 + 8 


Ub 


Communications ** - , 


,68 


2+10 


+208+8 


7 


Computer & Info* Science * 


* 39 


,99 


+153+8 


HQ 


tducati on 


20 + 94 


16+45 


-16 + 7 


09 


Engineering ^ 


6+17 


5 + 48 


-ll +2 


10 


Fm& & Applied Arts 


. 4+27 


► 4,99 


+16,9 


11 


Foreign Languages 


3.16 


1 .68 


-46.8 


12 


Health Professions / T 


2.74* 


6.63 


+142.0 


13 


Home Economics 


.63 


•1.24 


+96.8 


14 
15 


Law x y' 
L§t£ers 


- .39 
9.88 


■f 

5.48 


+17.9 . 
-44.5 / 


16 


Librae 


' 1.10 . 


.68 


-38.2 


17 " 


Mathematics * 


3.41 


1.60 


-53'.1 


19 


Physical Science 


3.25 


2.43 


-25.2 


20 


Psychology 


5.30 


5.53 ' 


+4.3 


21 


Public Affairs ** 


■ 1.73 


4.60 - 


+165.9 ■ 


22 


Social Sciences 


17.32 


13.32 • 


-23.1 


2\ Theology f 


0.46 


.23 


-50.0 


49 


Interdisciplinary Studies 


1.49 


4.45 


+198.7 ' 



.61 
1.03 

.33 
4.60 
17.56 
2.53 
1.48 
14. Q9 
6.13 
5.09 
1.52 
7.37 
1.10 

.43 
4.97 

.56 
' 1.31 
2.24 
5.21 
4.91 
12.32 

.27 
4.31 



+1.7 
+35.5 

+15.3 

+69.8 
+272.1 
+274.4 

-41.5 
^ -6.5 - 

+ 19.2 

-51.9 
+182.1 

+74.6 
■ +10.3 

-49.7 

-49.1 

-61.6 

-3T.1 
-1.7 * 
+ 183.8' 
■ -28'. 9 
.-41.3 
+J89.3" 



-25.5 
0.0 

+25.0 
+16.6 
+42.9 
+31,4 
-1,5 
-11.9 
+32.6 

+14.7 
0.0 
+35.0 

+#*3 
, -20.0 
V'-4 J .8 
+200.0 

+11.! 

■ +56.1 

* 

-9,7 



Degrees awarded from 1964-65 
Degrees awarded from 1969-70 



•i5? ' 
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Table 6 

Trends in Degree Production and 
Occupational Change Between 
1970 and 1978 
Programs . 



) 



expanding program^ 

expanding occupations 
Biological Science Lai* 
Business Management ^Public 
Gommunl cati ons Af f a1 rs r 

Computer & Inf, Sc N Psych, 
Fine & Applied Arts (1977-78) 
Health Professions 



Home j_ 
Economics 



Agriculture and 
flat, Resources 



Library Science 
Psychology (1979-80) 
Social Science 



Architecture and 



Environmental Des1 



Engineering 
Education • 
Mathematics 
Physical Sciences 
Theology 

contracting occupations 
contracting programs 



0 
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thajt have a generic function. * 

There are degrees awarded at the higher levels (bachelors .and above) 
in nineteen areas for which there is corresponding occupation data. It will 
be seen that there are eight areas which are exoandlng in degree production 
and also in occupation. These are all areas which. correspond with the 
known reality that, the economy is moving in a service orientation. 

The Areas are: 

* * 
Biological Science Fine and Applied Arts 

Business Management Health Professions 

Communications Law * 

Computer and Information Science Public Affairs 
There are five areas where there is contraction of programs and of 
occuoations. Demographic, cultural and economic factors ar^ likely -to be 
involved in accounting for the declines. 

They are: ■ # „ " 

Engineering Physiol Science 

Education Theology 

Mathematics 

The remaining programs have contradictory, findings and may be affected 
by particular factors including ones specific ^to New York State. 
They are: * 

Agricultural and Natural Resource? Library Science 
Architecture and Environmental Design Psychology 
- Home Economics ■ Social Sden^ 
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Discussion 




The parameters of this paper oreclude a full discussion of the data 
□resented here. However, spme interesting features are worthy of comment, 
Jwo sets of occupational data w^e used, and it should be noted only eight 
years apart and even In "that relatively short time-frame considerable per- 
cgntage change is tn evidence. This is particularly the* case with the 
growing orograms/occupations , where there 1s considerable gain 
variables. The contracting programs/occupations show a smaltar decline 
generally in occupations, witfrthe exception of mathematics (which may be 

due to a flight to Computer Science), never the* less, degrees oroduction 

\ - ' \ 

contracts accordingly* 

I had reasonably assumed a lag effect migftt be present between occu- 
pation change and deqree Production. 1 therefore included the latest year 
of degree data available, in making the tabulations. The broad trend is 
matched however, year fojr year an^th^^agqed" year of degree data serves 
more to clarify the contradictory relationships. Agriculture occupationally , 
is shown in decline but the degree data shows growth to 1977-78 but moves 
Jnto decline* in the lag period. It may further be suggested that agricul- 
ture^has contracted 1ts\ labor force, while increasing production through 
the use of superior technology. It Is possible that the 'demand for education 
was increased* Similarly, with Architecture and Environmental Design^-the 
lag period has stability, in degree production, it is possible thafxhere was 
a hump in occupation. growth between the two labor surveys. 

Library Science may have in it a credential effect (the State raised 
its standards) thus creating demand for education at the turn of the . 
seventies 1n New York State* In the case of degree production within the 
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psychology category there was growth in both degrees and occupations,, but a 
decline in degrees on the lag year , of 1979-80- Moreover, the higher degrees 
continued Ho grow. There has been a marked decline in bachelor's degrees € 

through the- period as also the case with Social Sciences, though *in the latter 

* * ' '* 

higher degrees-declined as well* Both occuoations have made a rapid advance 

.I s 

* in minimum qualifications. It is also probably true that students have 
moved away from both these areas at the bachelor's lev.el because of changed 
in attitudes culturally towards social science study. 

Associate degrees were introduced in New York State and awarded from 
1970*71 bnwafds, the same year from which is drawn the occupation data of 
this study* Some caution in interpretation is therefore warranted* Natural \ 
Science Technologies is the only one though, that does not correspond with 
the occupation trend, ft is also worthy of comment thai the- large numbers of 
associate degrees produced in the short time frame of ^a 'decade wpuld seem to 



be related to* the size of the occupation ratio* 

The data suggests that there is a close relationship between changes- 
in degree Production arid changes in occupation size* It should, of course, 



^ be realized that developing a forecasting model for a particular' situation/ 
- would require the inclusion of a number of variables not considered 
,At the more theoretical lave! the <Uta suggests that higher ed^ 
is operating very much with a sense of the wider environment* Recent research 
on economic forecasting (Lahiri , 19^82) Suggests that the non-expert can) 
do a good job when compared with the expert* Students may^e similarly 
sensitive. It seems at the aggregate level siudents^anticipate^e reality 




of the v^orld of work and choose accordingly. 



St. 
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Conclusions ' 

F ■ * ■* . 

This study has answered the question in the affirmative of whether 
there 1s a relationship between degree production and occupational change. 
Planners would do well to maintain awareness of occupational trends* Fur* 
ther research on the strength of the relationshio between educatipnal pro- 1 
grams aij^changes in occuDations is indicated. Gluts and shortages could 
* also profitably be considered- Clearly the'educational enterprise adjusts 
to its environment* A better knowledge of how it works would at the least 
orovide the means for Improving Information dissemination and anticipation 
on the part of planners* 
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- MEASURING THE IMPACT OF PROPOSED FINANCIAL AID CUT%; 
THE PERFECT STUDY IS ALWAYS, TOO LATE 

Gail Hogan 

Office of institutional Research and Planning 
Ithaca College 
< Ithaca, New York ^ 

* barry W* Metzger 

Office of Institutional Research and Planning 

Ithaca College J> 
Ithaca, New York 

INTRODUCTION ^ 

In the fall of 1981, the Reagan administration proposed a series of 
major reductions in federal financial aid programs* Prior to that time, 
short-range planning studies at Ithaca College-had focused oi\ estimating 
the effects on enrollment of demographic changes, shifts in students^' 
interests, and changing requirement's for entry into the professions; it 
had been assumed that the eff^&ts of the financial-need variable would 
remain constant in the short tern), /Ability'to pay has never been a 
factor in admissions decisions at Ithaca* Although- the College has not 
been able to meet all financial need, opportunities for middle-income and 
lower-income students to attend Ithaca College increased between 1976 and 
1981 as aresult of three factors* A deliberate decision. to keep increases 
in tuition low made the College more affordable in comparison to other :> 
independent colleges* Successful devel qppieqt efforts increased the College 1 
scholarship resources; in partnership with Neft York State and the Federal 
government, Ithaca *£bl lege was able to pro/ide better financial aid packages 
to its students* Most important, the Guaranteed Student Loan program 
allowed students to borrow money at a reasonable cost. 

Since the Reagan administration's proposals implied a radical change 
in the federal government's role in financing higher education, it was 
^apparent that an assessment of the probable effects of these proposals was 
essential before further decisions could be made regarding enrollment goals, 
marketing and recruitment Initiatives, tuition and fee policies, and futid- 
raising priorities* This paper describes the first stage of a series of 
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studies 4e$igned to* assess the effects of reductions in federal financial 
aid programs* ^ 

THE.STUblES ~ * ^ , 

Jhe first study to be, described was presented to the Planning Uroup 
at Ithaca CoWege (President, Executive Officers, Director 6f Insti tutiohal* * 
Research and"P>ahtiing, Affirmative Action Officer, Executive Assistant to / 
*-th£ President) in December of 1981, Its objective was to provide information 
on firiancial need which would be helpful in evaluating a marketing-recruit- 
ment proposal submitted by the Director- of Admissions^ (This analysis will 
be referred, to as "The Marketing Study/ 1 ), The second/study, presented to 
the Planaing Group in March of 1982, described, a general .model for estimating 
the effects of proposed cuts in federal financial-aid programs and illustrated 
the u^e-ot-th+s, model by com^jrin^ the actual distribution of^financlal aid 
packages to a freshman class Tfirst-timl, full-time, Vfall 1980) with £n 
estimated distribution of financial" aid packages to the^first-time, , full- 
time freshman class>projected to enroll in fallr 1983, (This study will be 
referred to as "The Aid Model 11 .) 

As the title of this paper suggests, these analyses are being reported 
at the NEAIR Conference in hopes that they will be helpful illustrations 
applied research studies done under the flowing conditions; (a) an una 
ticipated event has occurred which is* likely *to alter the assumptions use 
in short-ran^ planning at the institution; (b) assessing the full effect 
of this evpnt/requires extensive, Retailed data which are not readily avail- 
ab,le; (c) senior officers must make major policy decisions within specified 
time periods, and the information developed by the Institutional Research 
and Planning Office must be presented, before thesp deadlines; (d) some *5r 
individuals involved ln'the decision-making process are unfamiliar with 
the accepted journal format foV reponting'institutuonal research studies.; 
a presentation stylfe must be developed which will aid 'them in assimflatings^ 
complex informal on rapidly, c * 

Examples of the conventional researck reporting format are numerous* * v 
while illustrations of presentations desigrfed for a w^der audience "are 
rare* The studies reported in this- paper, therefore, will be presented 
in the same format which. was developed for the Jthaca College Planning p 
Group, For .reasons of confidentiality and br%m^M^ much of the original- * 



x£y and brejj^j^ 
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information has been omitted. It is not anticipated that an institutional 
research and planning officer at antfther institution will formulate the 
same questions, collect the same k data, or use the same presentation format; 
tHTs description of the„work of the Ithaca College institutional research 
and planning staff is being reported as an example of one kind of response 
which can be made to an unanticipated event which affects short-term planning 
assumptions. 

" THE MARKETING STUDY 
Date of Presentation to trie Planning Group : December 16, 1981 
Objective, : Provide information for evaluating the proposed admissions/ pub- 
lications package for entering classes, 1983 and 1984. 
Deci s i on deadline : Christmas 
Questions to be addressed : 

k> How many studentjj- request financial aid when they apply to Ithaca College 
and how many do not? 

B. Considering applicants (1) who do not request financial atd, and (2) who 
are rejected by Ithaca College; how is tFTis group distributed across SAT 
categories? * ' 

C + What percent of our freshmen class apply to and are accepted at other 
colleges? * 
D, By specific academic program, who are our major competitors? 
E* Many of the students we admit are also adntitted by another college* 
When we compare "matriculants" (those who choose to enroll at Ithaca College) 
with "cancels" (those who choose to enroll at a competing college), what 
percent of each group r^ank costs and financial aid as major reasons kor 
their choice 0^ college? ' Do these percentages vary amo/ig specific academic 
programs at Khaca College?, h , - 



Conclus-ions: 



I 



A,." For the College 3s a" whole, *bout half of our freshman applicants in 

\ < - - 

^ 1 980 requested financial aid and half did not. These percentages varied 

considerably by program: 64% of the applicants to Pro.gram Group #1 asked 

for aftl, while only 25% of applicants to Program Group #2A asked for aid. 

For the College as a whole, there is no difference in the percent of "Cancels" 



I 



These conclusions were reviewed and discussed by the Director of Institutional 
anning as each table was Resented to tKe Planning Group. 
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(students we admitted who did not enroll) and^'Matrics" (students who did 
enroll at Ithaca College), insofar as requests for financial aid are con- 
cerned. It does appear, .though, that in some programs financial need may 
already be a factor in the decision to enroll at Ithaca College. SEE 
TABLE 1* 

B. If cuts in federal financial aid programs keep needy students from, 
attending Ithaca College in the future, we may have to choose between a 
smaller freshman clas^-or a Tfess academically capable freshman class. 'Of 

the students we rejected who tH<3 not asjc. for ajd in 1 980 ^ 88% had SAT scores > 
which wese lower than th£ Jthaca College median Score. \SEE TABLE 2* 

C. Of the students who enrolled as freshmen in 1980, about 4 out'of 5* 
applied to and were accepted eft another cfllege.. Sirrce our' programs are 
diverse, we tend to- have a different group of major competitors for each 
program. In the case of some of our smaller programs, Specific major com- 
pHjltors do not even appear on our all-college list of major competitors. 
Only one of the major competitors identified in this study is an independent 
institutions™ New York State which will be affected comparably by changes 

in both Federal and New York State financial aid programs. For most 1 programs, 
we are competing with public and independent institutions*. * 'SEE TABLE 3 + 

D. We were able to find some groups of students who were accepted at Ithaca 
College and another college and match the responses of those who c^me to 
Ithaca College ("Matrjcs" who responded to our Student Orientation Question- 
naire) with those who chose the other college ( "Cancels^yHb completed oyr 
Cancel Question^ire), These are small groupj and may not be fully repre- 
sentative of all the students who were accepted by us and by a specific 
competitor. It appears, though, that in some casSj we have marketed 
Ithaca College successfully byt have lost students to competitors because 
vye were too expensive or because our, financial aid package? were insuffir 
cient. In other cases, costs and financial aid did not appear to be the 
significant factor in the decision not to enroll at Ithaca College. Given 
the prospect of major cuts in financial aid, we need to ask whether the 
same marketing approach is appropriate for all programs. SEE TABLE 4. 

THE AID MODEL 

Objective : Estimate the impact of proposed federal financial aid cuts on 
the freshman cTass at Ithaca College in 1983*84, based on art analysis of 
financial aid patterns for freshmen + in 1980-81. (EOP-HEOP freshmen and I 
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TABLE 1. Admissions Cycle, Freshmen, Fall 1980: 
Financial Aid* 



Requests for 



aroup . 



Program^ Program Program 
All-College Group #1 Group *#2A Group #3 



Applicants: 

Financial Aid: No 
* Yes 



* Mean Need 
Rejects : 



Fin^ial Aid:/ No 
Yes 




Mean Need 



\ 



^Accepts: 

^Fvnancial Aid: No 

Yes 



{^an Need 



{ Cancels 



' t Mean^Neefts^ 

Matrks/ 
\ FinancialJrfjc 



100%, 


100% 


100% 


100% 


53% 
47% 


64% 
36% 


n 25% ' 
75% 


59% 
41% 


$N ,NNN 


$N,NNN 


' ' $N,NNN ' 


$N,N«N, 


1UU& 


100% 


1 00% 


100% 


53% ' 

At of 


m 

31% 


• 26% 

1 A en 

74% 


63% 

*f of 


SN NNN 


* tW NNN * 


$N NNN 

4111 ,n iin * 


tN NNN " 


1UU% 


100% 


180% 


x 100% 


54% 
46%' 


62% 
,38%* 


24% 
76%- 


. ' 57% 
43% v 


jK t 1 11 * \ t 1 

_$N ,NNN 


$N ,NNN 


■ $N,NNN^ 


$N,NNN . 




4 

100% 


" 100% . ■ 


100% 


53% 
47% 


. * ' §2% 
18% 


, 26% 
. 74% ' 


54% 
' ' 46% 


^fcN.NNN * 


$N,NNN 


$N , NNN . 


f $N,NNN 


10(3^ 


100% 


100% 


100%, 


" 54% ' 
46% 

$N ,NNN 


\ 62% 
i 38% 


"22% 
78% 

$N,NNN 


62% 
38% 

$N,NNN' 



TABLE 2 ■.''•Ratings of Combined SAT Scores for Applicants Wbo Vlere Rejected 
by 4 thac-a/Cb-7 -lege and Oid Not Request Financial Aid. 



Program 
Group 


Total 


Above 
Average 


far 

.Average 


' BelovTN 
■Average 


Ttftal • 


100% 


,3% 




' '88% . 


#1 


100% ' . 


2% ' 


)6% 


92% 


m 


' 100% 


9% ' 


26% 


65% 


m 


100%- 


0% 


0% . 


•100% / 


n . * 


100% 


0% 


8% 


92% 


H 


100% , 


8% 


14% 


78% 


#5' 


, 100% 


0% 


0% 


100% 


#6 


100% ■ 


10% 


15% 


75% 



TABLE 3. .Competitive Status: Full-time Freshmen, Fall, ,1980 



* 






. Program Group * ' 




I O La 1 


tfl A Jl ft . 
v in W\Q 


ffcM jf^B ff3 ff4 ffb Fo 


All matriculants 


100% 


100% 100%^ 


.100% 1.00% 100% 100% £100% 100% 


No competition 


T7% 


'13% 23% 


'16% 15%' 1*8% 18% '^18% 21% 


Applied only at 
Ithaca College 


(U%) 


( 5%) (19%) 

i 


(1650 (15%) (^) (15%). (11%) (l"«) r 


Accepted only 
at Ithaca Coll 


{ 6%) ( 8%) ( 4%) ( 0%) ( 0%) (1*0%) C 3%) ( 7%) (_.?%) 

> 


Competition 

\ 2 * 


83% 


87% 77% 


84% .85% 82% ■ 82%- 82% 79% 



BC^ed r J *~ 4 * — L " — ~ jC " n * 



TABLE 4. Competitive Status: Selected Competitors by Specific Program 



Program Group»ff2A Program Group *#3 

:t 

% 



0^ Select Competitors Select Competitors 

Item School 1 School 3'School 1 School 2 School 3 £chool 4 



Number 

* * 

Matrics at ,n ^Jg* n n /f \ n n 

Cancels at IC n/ ' n n n - n n 

Comb. SAT Score (X) " m m . , 

^ Matrics at l£ *T X *X + X ' X ♦ X 

Cancels at K ' * 1 : T X . X , X X 

%'Req. Fin. Aid' at'lC" ' ' t , 

• Matrics 75% 86% -27% • 38% . '* 0% \ .,75% 

Cancels aMC ' 83% 67% 56% ' 33% 0% ' '33% 

Mean Need* at IC ' V ^ \ 

•Matrics at IC $N,NNN $N,NNN ^ $N,NNN • $N,NNN-.$ 00 . $N,NNN . 

'Cancels at I C ' $N,'NNN J^NNN $N,NNN $N,>INN ~$ '0 $N,NNN ■ 

"Costs Major Con- . . ' ' * - 

sideration / t 

Cancel Group Only * 50-74%^ K?0% ■ <25% *<25%' 25-49% 25-49% 

t 1 : ? : * ~ 

l Competitors: School 1-out of state private U,^ School 2-instate private U 
School 3-instate public U.*; School '4,-out of state public U.; School 5-... 

. , . . ' \ ' * 
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recipie/its-of Veterans Benefits, Social Security Benefits and Employee 
D^endent Juition Remissions have 4 been excluded from this analysis*)* 

- Model This model will be used for future studies; specific assumptions 
about .cuts in federal programs will be changed to reflect actual legisla- 
tion/ ♦ ■ 
A ; "Cost of educattbn" is the cosh of education to the student (tuition, 

* room, board, books, travel); the estimate used is the typical package 
figure which our Financial AidOffice develops in order, to assess financial 
need* ^ 

8, It is assumed that the cost of education is met by; ^J^parental con- « 
tributions; (2) student contributions (earnings during the summer and the, 

t school year); (3) New York Stat'e financial aid programs; (4) Federal finan- 
cial aid programs; (5) Ithaca College scholarship^. ^ 
C, In comparing-resources available in 1980-81 with resources likely to be 
available in 1983-84, it is assumed that; ' f 
(1) Parents are able to pay the same percentage of the cost' of education* 
In this model, the* Guaranteed Student Loan Program is considered a resource 
for trie parent , Ln 80-81 , the parent could borrow -up to $2,500 per year, 
regardless of whether the student could demonstrate /'unmet need," This* 
mod^l assumes that in 1983-84, the parent will be able to borrow only 
against "apmet need", 11 If ^n income cap is imposed for the GSl program 
(e.g., exclusion of parents taking more than $30/D60, regardless of the 
" unmet n eed" factor ), then this model will n6t be. usefuV , 
t[2) Students arg^le to pay the same percentage of the cost of education* 
This model assumes thatiboth the Co}le^ge Work-Study Program and tbe Ithaca 
(^ollege student payroll are resources for the student . It is assumed that 
the College Work-Study Program will not be cut substantially, and tbat the 
Ithaca Col \0ge. Student Payroll will meet the same percentage of the student 1 

^contribution in 1983-84 as in 1988-»8l. ■ - ' 

(3) New York ^ate financial aid programs will, meet the same percentage of 
the cost of education. , 

(4) Pell Grant (BEOG) will be cfct 40X. * - \ & ^ " , 

(5) Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants (SEOG), will b$-pii 100%* 

(6) National Direct Student Loans will be cut 1.00% insofar as freshmen -in 
1983-84 are concerned . This assumption will change fof^other classes* The 
uqdenlying assumption is that we will be hard-pressed to maintain NDSL 
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commitments to upperclassmen in 1983-84; it is unlikely- that tooney will 
b^a^aiUble for freshmen* y 

(7) Ithaca College scholarships will meet the same percentage of the cyst \ 
of^educatiort in 1983*84. ' * * 

\ * Illustration of the Model : Freshman Class, 1980 r 81, 

Compared wi,th Freshman Cltass, 1983-84 " 

* (Note: The "Total rost^pf Education" equals number of matriculants 
X Typical Package, In 1980-ftf , cost of education equaled 1297 ^matriculants 
^imes- $7,680 package. For illustration only , we are assuming the same number 
of matriculants and a typical package cost of $10,000 in 1983-84*) 



Total cost of education 
parental and^tudent contributions ' 
(includes GSL » CWS, IC wages) * 
All other aid sources v 
\ <NYS) . t 
{IC scholarships) .•■ 
(BEOG, SEOG, NDSL) " ' 
Shortfall resultfng from federal cuts 



80-81 
100% 
87% 



13% 
( .-33S) 
{ 4%) 
( 6%) 



\ 



83-84 
100% 
87% 



8% 
( 3%) 
( «) ; 
{ 1%) 



/ 



5% 



Distribution of Aid to Freshmen in -1980-81 



All freshmen 



100% 
65% 

'35% 



Not receiving NY S aid, IC scholarship, BEOG, SEOG or NOSL 
; Receiving one or"moi*e. of these aid packages: NYS aid, IC 
Scholarship, £E0G, BEOG, or NDSL. 
ABOUT 1 IN ^FRESHMEN IN 1980-81 "RECEIVED* AID FRjfj NEW YORK STATE; IC 
SCHOLARSHIPS,' BEOG, SEOG OR NDSL , 

Estimated Effects of Federal Cuts in 1983-84, Based on Patterns , 
if of Aid in 1980-81 and Assumptions Previously Outlined 



All freshmen 



i 



Not receiving NYS aid, IC scholarship, BEOG, SEOG, or NDSL 
Receiving NYS aid only-\ ^ 

Receiving- only' IC scholarship, or receiving only IC 

scholarship and NYS aid 
Affected, by cuts In BEOG, SEOG, or NDSL 

(Range in-percent affected; prooram A 



100% 
65% 
4% 

. 5% 
26% 

46%; program z - 18%), 
17 U 
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ABOUT 1 IN 4 FRESHMEN COLLEfiE-WIOE ARE LIKELY TO BE AFFECTEO |Y CUTS IN 
BEOG, SEOG OR NOSL. THE PERCENTAGE AFFECTED VARIES WIOELY BY SCHOOL. 



FOR THESE FRESHMEN, BEOG, SEOG, AND NDSL MONEYS ACCOUNTED FpR ABOUT 23% 
OF THE COST OF EOUCATION .IN ,lg80-81. ' ' * 

AFTER THE ASSUMED CUTS, THESE FRESHMEN WILL BE SHORT, ON THE AVERAGE, 
A80UT 19% OF THE COST OF EOUCATION IN 1983-84. 

Offsetting Federal Cuts: Estimated Cost to Ithaca Colle 



If we attempt^ to offset these estimated f^ral cuts- with Ithaca 
College scholarship dollars, scholarship money /for freshmen wo^uld have 
to increase from 4% of the "cost of education" for a<l.l freshmen {number 
of matriculants X'package cost)' to 9% of the "cost of education" for all 
freshmen., * * * 

'Another way to look at this problem is to consider Ithaca College 
scholarship moneys and Federal funds as "discounts' 1 against the cost of 
education. Because financial need varies widely by specific academic 
program at Ithaca-College, the "discounts 11 account for a much higher 
percentage of the cost of education in some programs thao they do in 
others. The followi>$j£)yfe details the estimated effects of cuts in 
BEOG, SEOG, and NOSL using the , "discount" model. Note that while the 
all-college "'discount 1 ' forfreshmen ia 1980-81 was 10%, the range by * , 
program was 7% to 19% . • ' 

• TABLE 5: Financial Aid as'/'Oiscount" : All-College and Specific Programs 
."in'scounfs/ 1 pn\the'Cost of Education- for Al 1 Freshmen 



■Actual 80-81 



itimated 83-84 



Unit 


IC 

" Schol . 


BEOG,' SEOG 
. NOSL • 


Total 


ir-' x 
Scho\ 


. BEOG 


Total 


All-College 


4%" 


i 6% - 


10% 


4% \ 


1% 


si 


#6 


- 9% « 


1'0% ' 


19% 


9% 


' 2% 


n% 


is - . 


7% 


i ' 10% 


17% - 


\7% 


n 


• 9% 


92 . 


6% 


• 9% 


15% 


'6% '. 


' i% 






S%* 


8% 


13% 


. S% \ 


i%, " 


' 6% 




4% 


< S% 


9% 


• 4%' 


i% 


N - 5% 


n ■ . 


3% 


4% 


■ 7% 


. 3%: 


\% ■ 


-4% 
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SUMMARY • ( 

These analyses were part of the planning v process at Ithaca-College, 
They were not the definitive factor in the formulation of any specific 
decision, nor should they have been. When college administrators disCuss 
factors which contribute to good decision-making, the typical researcher- 
argues the merits of quantitative data. But even the most forceful 
oroponents of the value of institutional research studies assume (that 
the topic under consideration is "researchable," that' relevant 6$Vst 
exist, and that adequate time i£ available to do a comprehensive study. 
At the typical.college, however, the institutional researcher is frequently 
a participant* iij a decision-making process where the traditional assumptions 
cannot be met, Jt is on these occasions that the institutional researcher's 
professional judgment is tested as he or she addresses the following ques- 
tions: ^ \ 

A.' When does one inform" the Presideat that the*careful planning studies 
which have been completed by the Office of Institutional Research -& Planning 
are now irrelevant — or, perhaps , actually detrimental "to good decision- 
making because an unanticipated change, in a m,ajor variable must be con- 
sidered? ■ 

*B* If one cannot do "the perfect study," when should one do nothing, and 
admit" that_the techniques of institutional research are not useful in 
addressing the^rticular problem facing the Institution? 

C. When should one do a 1 imited or^partial study of a 1 complex issue? 

D, If one does a limitedjp&tudy, how does he or she. communicate judgmerfts 
about "scop^," "validity;" and "reliability" to those who a,re unfamiliar 
with' the researcher's definitions of those terms? * 

As this paper demonstrates, the institutional research staff at 
Ithaca College chose to do certain analyses related to the topic of federal 
^^^anoial aid cuts, The major factor in the decision to do, these studies t 
was the' context in which t)ie q information would be disseminated,' The 
Planning Group is small, the members know each other well and have worked T 
together for a long period of time ^nd they share an extensive knowledge 
of the College. The Directo? of Institutional Research and Planning 
explained the an^yses to the group; eachr, major p#int was discussed as it. 
was presented, jsince the group included people with current knowledge of 
legis1atrv£_>i™tiatives at the Federaj level, the researcher's assumptions. 
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, concerning federal aid cuts were carefully examined. As the group had 
worked together closely on many other occasions, the tone of the working 
session was frank and informal. Most important, the Director of Institu- 
tional Research & Planning was confident that a mutual understanding had 
been established concerning the proper weight to be given to various kinds 
of information. Under these conditions, limited studies of complex 
issues help senior officers of a college, to make short-range policy deci- 
sions under time pressures, lr\ other situations, the likelihood that 
limited studies will be used inappr6priately may be quite high. It Fs, 
therefore, the responsibility of the researcher to evaluate carefully 
the kind of audience to which such studies are addressed and the methods 
by which they will be disseminated. 




MICROCOMPUTERS ft INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 

v » Leah R. Hutten 

' Tufts University 
1 ' Med ford, MA 

Word processors are lacking from manjb Institutional Research (IR) 
offices and computer terminals are conspicuously missing from others, yet 
it's nearly guaranteed that the lit office of the future will have its own 
microcomputer ♦ These d^sk-top computers, some smaller than a Selectric 
typewriter, have taken the businesss world by storm, and have become an 
indispensable tool fotr accomplishing decision-making In increasing numbers 
of organizations* This paper introduces the novice to the world of 
microcomputers, and provides useful , up-t<£-date inf ormati on for the 
initiated* Three issues af>e addressed in the paper: * 

t Uses of microcomputers in IR 
- t Considerations In purchasing a microcomputer * 

t Recent microcomputer developments and future trends 

" -A BYTE, (BIT) OF- COMPUTER BACKGROUND 

In **50 B*C* the Chinese invented the abacus, humankind*s first 

calcftatinfe machine still in, use today in many parts of t|ie world* Two 

thousand years later, 1823, the Frenchman Babbage, c&nc^ived of t r be first 

automatic calculating machine, the analytic engine* More than a oefrtury 

,later, in 19**6> the twentieth centyry- -witnessed, the first electronic 

compute/* The ENIAC required over 5,000 square feet of floor' space* was 

designed with 18,00Cr* vacuum tubes, and had V?000 words of memory* 

I* 

Technological advancement has proceeded at a rapid pace since. then* With 
the advent of the transistor (1 948) and integrated cirauitry 0961), the 
road was paved for development 9f the microprocessor * Originally 
considered a hobbyist toy, the microcomputer industry 1 3 now' a' 
Pulti-billipn dollar industry: \ In contrast to the ENIAC , the 
microprocessor, developed <with large scale integration .(LSI) \ technology, 
is contained within a 1 11 x 2*- x 1/4* silicon chip^and typically has 64,000 
(64K) words (bytes) erf memory* The creation of VisiCalc spurred the 
industry and over 1f>0 companies w6rfj-wide manufacture microcomputers. 
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USES OF THE MICROCOMPUTER IN IR , 
The author has defined six primary areas where the microcomputer 
can great 

modeling 



ly aid the institutional researcher: 



graphics^^" 
word processing 

communications *\ 
databases 

statistical analysis * i 

Modeling 

The information gathering process in IR provides data for the 

planning and decisionmaking functions of the university* Modeling is an 

important tool for the planner* . A model is a hypothetical set of 

relationships used to forecast some future 1 state* IR generally employs 

financial forecasting" models which supplement the institutional budget 

\ * * 12 

process* Some readers may be familiar with the EFPM and IFPS modeling 

>ystems which reside on mainframe computers* Both systems can be costly 

to use and IF PS requires considerable computer expert i se* The 

microcomputer has added a new dimension to modeling* The software Is, 

simple to use,- even by the novice, and powerful outcomes can be obtained 

at the touch o'fi a key* VisiCalc* SuperCalo, IJSS/F, and MBA are some of 

the more well known microcomputer modeling systems* The first two systems 

provide electronic spreadsheets with 63 oolimns and 252rows* * Labels, 

constants, and formulas fin this matrix and any cell in the matrix can he 

made conditional upon cells above, and to the, left* A powerful repeat 

command eases formula generation* Defining columns, as time periods, and 

rows as budget line items, the modeler can easily modify inflation* growth 

rates* and other assumptions* to forecast future budgets, VictorCalc is a 

three-dimensional modeling system, similar to Vi sfCalc, but provide! the 

capacity ta add university department or some other grouping variable's a 

third dimension* Any two dimensions c$n be displayed simultaneously* 

These programs "do not require programming knowledge- and typically can be 

mastered in 3 hours* The primary limitations of VisiCalc types of 

^ Edpcom , 

2 * * /. 

Execucom > * 
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modeling software are matrix size, minimal report formatting, lack of 



transferability of data to other software packages (e.g. graphics), and 
lack o&~£ facility for feedback loops In models, * ' * 

( DSS/F and MBA combine modeling* graphics, andj report generation 
Into ,one package; While* more flexible apd powerful than*, VlslCalc or 
fiuperCalc, these systems require considerable computer expertise and al^o 
raw restricted model sizes. Many planning and IR T offices spend up to 
$^0, 000 „ annually on modeling activities, so a. microcomputer at $4000 and 
VlslCalc at $250' can provide enormoUs cost savings €o an institution* 
Graphics ^ * * ^ 

Graphs and charts for various presentations and reports, ^and an 
annual fact book filled with barsoharts and pie charts are often produced 
by the IR office. If you have .expXriericed the production of slides and 
transparencies by hand (which often have .to be redone when data are 
updated) then you can appreciate tM time saved by having a computer 
assume this task* The microcomputer is outstanding in its graphics 
capability* An Interactive graphics package with graphics terminals and a 
plotter cost approximately $50^)j&Q^pn a 'large computer. Powerful graphics 
capability is availably on a ^microcomputer with the addition- of a software, 
package at $250 and a\tot matrix printer at $500, or a plotter at $2,000>^ 
\ Exceptional and finely detailed graphs can be generated w^th the 

' microcomputer* >In addition to a graphics equipped machine, one needs 
graphics software, a plotter (or a printer),, a high quality monitor,, and a 
shot of imagination* Two types of microcomputer software padkag^s are 
available: screen graphics and plot^^jraphics (sometimes combined into 
one package) % 

The most common graphics packages, jfre screen graphics which ^ 

* 

provide for screen transfer to a dot, matrix printer* These systems tend 
to be menu driven send easy to use for creating bar charts* line graphs, 
and pie % charts* The screen can be photographed to make slides, or can be 
electronically transferred by recently^ developed processes to 
transparencies or other hard-copy media* 

Micropompul^s tend to differ greatly In screen resolution from 
200 by 200 pixels (dots) to 1,000 by 1,000 pixels* Some micrpcomputers 
are equfpned with jefficient bii-rtapped graphics* while ^others are only 



:apabl5* of\ character graphl 



cs* good quality black and white or color 
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monitor js required for graphics' display. Since a TV oannoti produce a 
high resolution display* an RBG color monitor (cost $1,000) is Suggested 
for graphics* For the screen graphic to be transferred to the printer, 
the printer must also have axflraphics chip (usually installed by the 
dealer) . j * ' 

A second .type of graphics package drives a flatbed color pen 
plotter. Since the lines drawn are continutous (rather tfian composed of 
dots) # a Very high quality product is obtained. <the microcomputer can be 
directly linked to Se flatbed plotter, or data can be transferred over 
phone lines to the plotter controlled by a central computer. Many Very 
promising developments in microcomputer graphics are underway at thi s 
Mme; » 
Word Processing * 

Word processing (WP) has revolutionized the print industry and has 
made the typewriter obsolete. Since screen editors with ward processing^ 
capabilities tend to consume substantial system resources on a large 
computer, many colleges have restricted word processing On the central 
computer and the indftpemleOt WP system has become rather common . WP 
systems with letteV 'quality printers cost- over $10,000. Though 
microcomputer WP systems, which became available 'a few years ago, lack 
some of the power and ^features of^ the independent WP system, 
microcomputers* have the advantage of computational capability* 

An excellent CP/M based WP system is WordStar. WordStar combined 
with a sorting package, a merging facility, and a mail label and listing 
program is a sophisticated system. it supports most of the well known 
brahds of dot matrix or letter quality printers. A dot matrix 'printer ^isr 
fast, but can not be used for final copy. The Diablo and .Spinwriter ■ 
printers cost around $2,000 and print "60 character* per second while the^ 
new $500 letter quality printers prints^inly 10 characters per second*! * 

Thea advantages of using the microcomputer for word processing ap4 
cost and computational t <fl^aMl ity. . A, file-created in one program, fop^ 
example, SuperCalc, can be processed by a word processing program, for 
example, WordStar. Micro-based WP does not off^r all of the power and 
features oT independent WP systems since "microcomputers art rather slow ' 
and their keyboards lack the\special editing and funtion Keys found on 
independent WP' systems, _x . " % 



Communications 

More new products and ^systems have been developed for 'communi ca-* 
tions from microcomputers than any other application* The microcomputers 
real power will be realized when it is linked with % other, users both 
locally and on other campuses'.. Communications can be used for: * 
simpl^Wroinal emulation - linking t<j|p ^mainframe 
file tracer to another computer * 
database access 

< 

distributed data processing *> 
local area networks < * i , » 

electron!*? mail 



access to nationwide networks, of information 



typesetting , i, - **r «* 

computer conferencing 1 t - t 

\j * 
Without a doubt* one of the mast exQiting applications p of 

communications is electronic mail networks* Bitnet and EdumaJi are twb 

such networks available to universities "which can be 'acdissgd from a 

terminal or microcomputer ♦ Electronic mail provides ed it'ors^ Xile, 

handling* and management software for the transfer of infestation 

high speed lines across the nation* ^Network members must install speSpSl 

softare "bn their, central computer attfi reftt a dedicated pKone line*** 

*)The, two Tbrms of* communications are direct and indirebt* A di^ct 

link i^fes^Misrted when a jnicrocomputer is corrected byt cableNitflto some 

form of nejpJork either J^nk^ti t t o a larger computer elsewhei/e 4 + or to; 

microcomputers using a Winchester harjj disk and network software such as 

Omninet* K There are few proven network test sites in the coofltry* *and 

microcomputer network Systems, purported^ to t support % to A6 

microcomputers, have been tested even less,* ♦ - *. t 

* * $ * 

, Indirect, communications are established using .tfie, telephone 
System* Tfte" microcomputer must be equipped with communications hardware 
and software and a modem or * an* accoustic ^couojler is required* - The 
microcomputer can call any computer or can lin/w int$ worldwide networks 
through Xymenet or Telenets There are four levels of software tKat oan be 
purchased for communications: teletype ory n dudib n teiyiinal' emulatton?> 
"smait" te%inal emulation (e*fc*_3270 # Vr/pO); 'terminal jemul'atlon wKh 
file transfer and* error checking capabJAity ; and package?? thaL can, 
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communicate witlr a mainframe operating system. In addition to using the< 
microcomputer as a computer terminal for receiving information, more 
sosphl sti oa ted communica ti on .software a llow^ j nformat ion to be 
"downloaded" to the the microcomputer disk' system and "uploaded 11 (sent) to 
another computer, * 

Communication over telephone 1 ines is slow and unreliable unless 
the lines are dedicated to data communications or designed with optical 
fiber. /£ie greatest drawback to microcomputer communications at thjs time 
i s that most operating, system? are single task systems ; wh i le 

* communicating | the microcomputer needs to be dedicated to thi s purpose . 
Communication from a*. microcomputer is more practical when a multitask 
operating systems* such as MP/M, is installed. 

„ Databases 

Researchers need access to large amounts of information. The 
microcomputer can play a significant role tn data access; retrieval of 
large databases from another computer; preparation of databases to be sent 
to another computer; management of small databases residing on the 
microcomputer disks. For accessing information, the microcomputer can be 
used like a terminal; in' addition, ,data can be retrieved on disk^ and 
analyzed or manipulated at a later time* For example, mail^ists can be 
downloaded to the microcomputer for printing personalized letters and mail 
labels. 

When the microcomputer is used for data preparatioV a great deal 
of "on-line" time can be saved on the remote computer. Data can be 
prepared, edited and scored on the microcomputer and then* sent in a single 
transmission to a iftainframe. In an environment where \data t is entered 
interactively at a tfignif icantt cost, the microcomputer offers a practical 
alternative. * . * 

Small databases can be created *Sfcd manipulated directly on the 
microcomputer: database languages have been developed for thi^s purpose ; 
for example, DBHaster *and DBasell. Mgny, small colleges have put thel.r 
entire fund raiding, alumni., and other datasets on a^ microcomputer. With 
the addition Cf a^finchester hard disk (capacity 5 to 50 million bytes) 
fairly* large databases can. be stored. The primary disadvantage of 
microcomputer' database systems is speed especially for searching sorting 
operations. The newly announced Motorola *68000' microprocessor. Ca 16/32' 



bit chip) is more* efficient for database raanipulati^ because the data 
word is larger 'and the (?CU (Central Processing Unit) can directly address 
millions of words of memory* ^ * * 

A very useful application of~the microcomputer is the preparation 
of annual reports, such as a fapt book* Data can, be stored in a database, 
new figures can be computed yearly, text can be edited with Jthe word 
processor, graphs can be updated* and the final text can be transferred to 
typesetting equipment over communication^lities* ' / x 

Statistical Analysis 

i Statistical software' for microcomputers is limited for two 

reasons: , general statistical products do not have significant appeal in 
the business world; and the capacity of memory on the microcomputer is 
insufficient for the programming of sophisticated statistical routines* 
Because floating K ptfint numbers reqcrd^e 5 bytes of storage on an 8-bi t 
microcomputer, a regression problem with 50 variables requires 37*5K words 
Qv memory* The 16-bit microcomputer can' directly address more m^m&ry, but 
1st also restricted to an 8-bit data word* Microcomputers offer 
statistical software for simple descriptive statistics* frequenqy tables* 
(fro ss tabulation * chi / ''square tes.ti * t-tests * 'and simple anova , 
correlation, and reflfcefcsion/ The (T8000 microoompuier has distinct 
advantages for statiVftcal analysis* but at' the present time little 
software has been, developed for this system* It is anticipated that 
statistical products will be developed^by researchers in academic 
settlngs* h though most likely these will not be available through' 
commercial markets* There are some statistical packages , aval lable for 
CP/M microcomputers* VisiPlot/Trend, a combined regression and graphics 
package is available on the^Apple for trend and time-series analysis and 
there, is also a minicomputer versJUp of SPSS running under CP/M* 

CONSIDERATIONS IN PURCHASING A MICROCOMPUTER, 
Microprocessors can be classified into four basic chips: , ^ 

• 6502 home computers with proprietary operating systems 

• 2W ^8-3>it desktop computers with CP/rf 

• 8086 16-bit desktop computers with CP/M-86 or MS-I^OS 

• 68000 16/32-bit computers with UNIX , 
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The Z80 Microcomputer, running^ the , CP/M operating system, has 
become a. standard. . More software runs under CP/M than any other 
microcomputer operating system* CP/M-86 and MS-DOS (the operating system 
on the IBM PC) are competing to become" the standard for 1 6-bit 
microcomputers* Some of the new£r microcomputer systems, such as.DEC's 
Rainbow 100, have the capability* of switching between ^Mt and 16-bit 
programs* The Motorola 68000 microprocessor with 16-bit architecture and 
a 32^bit register can directly address millions of bytes of memory and is, 
a very powerful system* The UNIX operating system which operates on 
larger computers, sue*) as the VAX, has been redesigped for the 68000* 

Within any class of microcomputers, the primary differences a're 

fetund in the packaging and in the propr ietary products offered* 

Microcomputers are similar in that memory is divided into RAM (random 

access memory) and ROM (read oaly memory) * x The operating, system, BASIC 

interpreter, and system utilities reside in ROM* RAM + ls'best compared to 

core memory on a mainframe* In terms of design, some microcomputers are 

total} y self-contained , others have detached components, and some are 

handheld or portable* Screen displays and keyboards tend to be radically 

different from one system to another* . Less expensive microcomputers can 

v display only U0 characters on the screen and have few extra keys on the 

keyboard; better microcomputers display 80 to 150 characters, and are 

equipped with numeric keypads, function* keys, cursor control keys and , 

other special keys (e*g* a HELP key)* ? Most- desk top microcomputers come 

eqoipped with two disk drives^ Double sided double density disks have 

more tracks and greater storage "capacity-, .The monitor, is usually • 

purchased as an extra, as .are plotters*, printers, and other peripherals* 

Software * designed to operate under a specific operating system could 
r * * ■ 

execute on any'other computer - with the same CPU if the disk formats 

between systems were compatabile* Unfortunately^ at present, there .is, 
little exchangeability of software between systems* Home* computers with 
proprietary operating systems have n& software interchange* + < 

there are three' methods for purchasing microcomputers: mall order, 
retail outlets, and directly frdnK the manufacturer* Universltles^are 
granted a A5% discount from retailers even -On a Single purcjrase* 
* Manufacturers hav^ been runored fco provide^*) to 50 percent discounts on 
large orders* To obtain these large discounts, a purchasing Agreement is 
■ * * 1 » 
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supplied by the dealer* Caption Should be* exercised in signing such 
agreements so that there is not ^ commitment, to 4 a single retailer, or 
brand of microcomputer!. 

* t X \ 

Microcomputers carry a '90-day warranty. The # purchase of an 
extended annual service contract , which costs approximately $250 (an Jtem 
to be included in a department's opiera£ing biidget) ' Ls s^Vongly 
recommended. ^The extended Contract can cover mail,. drop off service, or 
o(frsite service; and the price increases respectively* . 

Host microcomputer sales and marketing . persons" are\new to 
computing, tend to know computer terminology, but have little prior 
experience* * Sales ' people o^snot be expected to be experts and /your 
knowledge about computers may be Jjroader than theirs* Bargain shopping 
for computers has many drawbacks* Although mail order purchasing provides 
substantial savings, there is.no simple mW^hod ffcr obtaining service when 
equipment malfunctions* * ,g0p 

A microcomputer system *with two disk drives a monitor costs 
'from $£,000 .to $5,000 and another $1,0Qp needs to be budgeted Tor 
software* ' Hardware costs continue to drop, .but -software prices are 
rising/ Following an initial microcomputer purchase,, from $300 td $800 
needs' to be budgeSd annually for maintenancg, supplies, software ,and 
hardware expansion J{ for ^Kamp^e, more memory)'* The good ne#s about 
microcomputers is that an incredible amount of computational power can be 
purfhasfcd for $5,000* The bad news is that th^ system you purchase* to'day 
Will be useable, but totally obsolete itr five years* ^ # 

With the exception of VisiCalcf, -there are few^utstanding program;! 
on microcomputers* JT microcomputer software is designed more for profit 

valjue tban for quality* Software companies struggle to* keep pace with* 

* * * * * * 

continuously changing hardware; consequently products have been poorly 

designed, minimally tested and lack quality controls - Documentation, is* 

often limited <rfnd training is never included in purchase cosjfc?* Educoro, 

NerComp, and lt\\$r groups offer support ^ to educational microcomputer 

users, but with 150 differ|(ft products on the market, your computing 

center personnel may not be 'able to assist you* with a specific brand,, 

■ . 1 * , , 4 

Since an V IR office often has t^chn^cal personnel, iV may assume the 

f 1 "a - * „ * * 

responsibility for trai*nin^ other administrators *and assur J ng 

oo^patability-of microcomputer systems ton the o^jjipus* ^ - 



RECENT HC^ROCOMPUTER DEVELOPMENTS AND FUTURE TRENDS * 
Some of the new de\dfc|ppments in -microcomputing in the past year, 
are shown . is Table 1. .During this period' tt\e niinber .of microcomputer 
manufacturers grew from 75 to approximately 150; three mainframe 
companies, Digital, Wang, and Burroughs entered^the market; Japanese 
companies became formidable competitors, With such a market, forecasting 
future developments is difficult, Certainly there will be riany 
enhancements in networks and communications ^n'd clearly a large increase 
in competitors in the 32-^bit market^ During the next year we can also' 
enviston: ipajjor itttftroveJents in highJcapacity storage devices, significant 
development in flat screens and battery packs , more research in 
non-volatile (bubble) mfcmory, the opening $f training centers throughout 
the country* aftd th§ vanishing of -nmgniy |mall hardware and software 
companies. Within a few years the primary competitors in the - 
microcomputer industry will surface and many small companies will be 
consumed* J^n the longer range standards will be established anct the 
quality of both hardware and * software should improve * Tile rap J d- * 
.advancement* in technology, seen to date, wij.1 probably not slow its pace * 
before the end of the- decade. 

.While the foregoing may suggest that it would be wise to w§it to * 
purchase, a microcomputer, these systems offer major increases in / 
productivity^ ana higher quality, results which raean^ *produping work faster 
and better* /With increasing competition between institutions of higher 
education, advanced technology can, help your university stay *at - the 
forefront* * * 
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j A LAST BYTE 

At Tufts University we have -done considerable^ research into 
microcomputer hardware an<f have developed minimum 'specifications for* our 
environment ^hown.^ in Table* 2,- A comparison of 26* microcomputer systems 
can be obtained from the a'uthar.* - * 3 ^ ^ > - 
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1 ■ ' - Table- It , 
tfew^evelojwehts^in Hict^cinputin, 



puttnt> 



Color dotln&trix printer 
Low. cost farmed character printer ($500,' tfowji f**QM $2000) 
68000 raiciroprtfbessor m ,+ f 

Winchester hard^disfc (5MB to §0MbV * ■ - ' * 
Hard disk' with removable cartridges >p- 
3 V2 Jt diskette ^-capacity 870K) - ' ' V\* * 
128K-MH bytes of RAH (up from 6^K) 
Bubble memory chip (256K - non tio-lat 
Flat screen * * s . M 



i^5) 



4-line, 80-cfiarac^er LCD display^ liquid crystal) 



Battery operated portable microcomputer^ 

HASCI keyboard (H for Hunan) " . 

150 "character display * <>■ 

1000 x T000* screen graphic resolution 

Micro-based local area network 

'Transportable code (e.g t |>-code for Pascal) 

"* ■ ■ 
Robot arm jpontctflLers 

3-diioensional graphics -tablet 



•r 



\ 



* 4 




♦ 



4 
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Table 2 



Hinimun MICROCOMPUTER Spec! fi cat ions 
Computer Services - Tufts University 



Feature Requirement 

HARDWARE * 

CPU: 8 bit - Z80Aor Z80B t 

16 bit *> 8086, 8G38 t MC68000 

Memofy; 8 b%t - 64K ' I 

16 bit - 128K 

Char + Set + ; 128 ASCII - % * ■ 

Display; 80 x 24 

Upper and lower case 
Bit mapped graphics 



Conmunic. ; RS-233C port (serial) 



Printer; ffS-232 (serial) or 

Centronics ('parallel) port 

Dish- Drives: Support for*2 drives - wi^h 
* one 5 J* floppy 4 > 3£0 KB oapah- 

city and second 5 f ' or 8 W 
flOgpy . 

Keyboard; * ArfSI standard including 
ESpAP£, BREAK, CONTROL, 
^BKSP, TAB, CAPS LOOK, 
SHIFT, cursor -keys and , 
numeric kefpafT; 

OTHEB FEATURES 



&ttnneilt 



Needed to r 
systems 




erating 
d bellow* 



Needc^or Pascal, FORTRAN, 
and olher software* - f 

Needed for communications* 

Needed for word processing* 
As above. 

Faster 'and saves RAM Yor 



other purposes* 



Industry^St^fnciard- for 
peripheral compatability* 

As above** 



EQfibiency and interchange- 
ability -between "systems* 
i 



Needed for communications 
and editing functions* * 



Ex'pandable/upgradeable/'On~s£te service available, gopd 
company reputation 9 



SOFTWARE 



Error correcting communications tC^/DX pr IE 1 MfcdenO , CP/M,%* 
CP/M-86 or MS-QOS operating systems; word processor support 
or §ditor, Visioalc or similar mo<J'eling/£imulat l ij)n*systeni- # 
graphics; database support, and languagesf BASIC, Pascal, C,' 
and FORTRAIt • > 
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. STRATEGIC PLANNING: WORKING WITH DEPARTMENT CHAIRS * ' \ 

\ Antoinette ladarola', Ph,0, ■> % 

Sppcial Assistant *t<&the President 
for Planning and Educational ^Affairs ajid 
Chajp, Department of History 
t , * Saint Joseph College . f 

West Hartford, Connecticut * * * 



INTRODUCTION ^ 
present crisis in higher education, the "panorama of misery/ 1 tf 



you will, raises serious questions about the future of higher education in 
the country. More specifically, can col1e§esfand universities maintain 
flexibility and viability, preserve quality, be accountable, apd respond^ 
effectively to the changing ndeds of society within the context of budget- 
ary cuts, inflation, dwindli endowments and declining enrolments? Can 
retrenchment of faculty proceed without injury £o academic vitality, with- 
out JRe erosion of faculty morale, and without a loss of curricular 
rente? 4 ^ 

Although the key issues, of the eighties in higher education are cer- 
tainly economK in nature, L v^pi^d argue that the "micro" "consequences/Of 
the pol icie^ adopted to deal with economic .contingencies may well determine 
whether^or not colleges an<^ universities can continue *to be places in which 
creativity and excitement ^bout leaning can be promoted^ 

Tljere isjio question that institutional vitality i^comfioniy regarded 

in economic terms as is* the vitality of a city, a region, or an entire 

. \ - ' - 

nation. Any nuifiberof indicators dm provide a relatively simple and in- 

expensive way of monitoring fiscal Kealth in ai small private college; 

performance against inflation, cash flow, Jretqrn on endowment, 'money set 

' *C~ % 179 .Y'186 " ' 
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aside for maintenance* number of student applitations relative to enroll- 

4 * 

njfntj retention of students, expenditures per student, and so on. It is 
essential that small colleges understartf these and other economic indicators 
Jps the vital ,signs that they really are. ' 

^However; there is another dimension of the vitality question: the^ 
ocial and psychological components of an alive and vibrant institution/ 
Even if economic indicators remain- relatively stable during the eighties/ 
many of those in the academic professions and especially those in small col- 
leges* are likely to face^a great deal of both' professional and personal 
uncertainty; Ad'ded to this uncertainty will be a number of constraints that 
appear now to be almost inevitable, consequences of many of the trends we can 
currently detect, It seems rmher certain that job mobility will be low. 
The average age of college Acuity will increase dramatically. With less* 

* 

m6h€y fqr travel arfd professional development* there will no doubt be fewer 
opportunities for professional interchange. " * 

/ . - * ■ V 

/ Together* all of these factors, and others now only dimly perceived, t 
c^i bring ab.out a rapid deterioration of morale, a sharp drop in the 
"volunteerism ,r which small * f private colleges tetfd to live" on, an increase" in 
the phenomenon of burnout, an inability to stay abreast of one's field, and 
extraordinary levels of interpersonal conflicts. And yet, the primary prob- 
lem in the ^contemporary* small* privale college 1 is that. to key administrators 

* 

life often seems* or is, a daily Struggle for economic survival. Short-term 

pragmatic decision-making is the .order to the day, antf bits and pieces of 

quantitative data often override qualitative considerations^ In this kind 

of environment* planning is difficult and attention to the micro-coneerns 

ol^the quality of 1 i*fe in the institution become^ almost completely obscured. 

Yet* in the 1980s, institutional research must find v^ays to become more 

person-oriejited and more interested* in Ways of collecting and organizing the 
■ -* . 
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qua.litative information which can support and inform the strategies we 
i. . , . - , ■ 

evolve fin ord<?r to cope with the^ssues confronting us. 

$ V ^ PURPOSE >. ^ 

The rapid]y increasing complexities, involved in the various aspects of. 
Derating institutions* both large and smalls within the environment I have 
v just described* have resulted over |be past years fn increased delegation, of 
responsibility from deans and others to department chairs* Academic depart*- 
m6nts/tfre\the organizational units within an institution/which are most 
severely affected by this state of affairs, There are alternatives ^to the 
academic department, such as divisions of related disciplines or schools 
and cblleges without/formalized sub-dAvisions* but the fact remains that the 
academic department constitutes the; prevailing pattern of organization for 
ythe planning and management of the learning process arid or research* cre- 
ative activity* and public service. Department chairs are middle-managers 
in the dec$s*ioh-making process* They are' the chief planners. Their day-to- 
day decisions'do impact thefuture of 'their departments .and institutions. 

How can institutional researchers aijfr^ist academic d?partmei?t chairs 1n 
strategic planni^ and in" confront^fg the issues during this "shallow valley* 

, period of higher education? x , s 

* 

What Evolved at .Saint Joseph College* was a series *of three planning 

> ■ J 

.^workshops over the academic yeaV 1982-1983^each four hours lor^g followed 
by cocktails. The- pur^se^dV, this papef.is txr describe the first planning 
workshop. • ' / 

^ ' ASSUMPTIONS AND oijECTiyES * ; 

This^particular* workshop strategy. at* Sanri Joseph College was based 



upon the following assumptions: ' , 

; 1- " Th,at the department chairperson is a primary filter affecting 
academic change and climate within an institution' of higher learn- 
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ing. A faif amount of research indicates 

auality of ljfe existing wittyn ^uoollege 
ost* powerful "element affecting teaching 

2., That more sharing of information And 
dtfCe ttje sense of isolatifc* and encourage 
academic leaders at the departmental l^ve 

■ / 

3., That the department chairperson plays 
mentor, as connector between departmental 
respective divisions; f * 

4. - That a more thorough understanding of 
stitution ancNjrganization will result in 
and sfiared perceptions of the mjpCSion whi 
of pride arid uniqueness for the college ' 



tha,t cj imate or 
may be the sihgte , , 
and stlident performance; 

strategies would re- 
tfiteraction among 

a critical roTe^as 
faculty and their 



the col lege as an in- 
*a commitment to mission 
ch will be both, a source 



lemil pi* 



5. That sound academic planning requires 
wo^rk and r*e1 iable + data analysis. 



both a theoretical frame- 



Flowing from these assumptions, the following objective? emerged: 

1. Owning the theoretical OframewOrk for planning, that is those 

* overarching principles of the College guiding th§ planning process 
(e.g.*, mission statement, college-wide goals ^tnd objectives, plan- 
ning and budgeting guidelines approved by the Board of Trustees); 

2. Assisting chairs in articulating the goals amhobjectives of 
their departments within the troader framework 6f the College and 
in appreciating the interlocking nature of each; 

3. Assisting chairs in ".analyzing data-in taking basic institu- 
* tionaf*data and combining it with departmental" da.ta to provide , 

solutions to imbalances; 

4. Assisting chairs in developing strategies for implementing 
Board of Trustees* planning and budgeting guidelines; 

,,5. fchdl lengi ng chairs to, see the positive elements of retrench- 
ment rather than the negative features of movement away from 
what has been, 

6. Challenging chairs to move beyond an either/or approach to 
change ^nd exploit the creative tension between retrenchment 
and revitalization; 

7, Creating .a climate which empowers individuals to^e parti- 
cipants in the fulfillment of the mission and &J*&je the sense 
of being involved in a creative, productive, and energizing work 
life. ■ - ■ , 

'J 
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PLANNING AT SAl*T JOSEPH COLLEGE x ^ 

During 1980-1981 .^Tanning activities attaint Joseph College' focused 
on the revision, reaffirmation', and updating of the mission statement of 
the College. This mission statement, along with supporting goals and ob- 
jectives, was hammered ^u.t by ^11 constituencies of the College and adopted 
in the Fall of 1981. On April 28, 1982 the Board of Trustees approved plan- 
ning guidelines intended to provide a policy framework within which faculty 
and administrators may plan for the next three fiscal years, FY1983," FY1984^ 
FY1985. " ^ y / 9 

SaintJoseph College's planning and budgeting efforts have been refined 
over t;he pa_st N two years, Attempts.have been made -to integrate -planning s 
,aGftivities and budgeting activities into a comprehensive, unified process; 
that integrated process was implemented during 1981-1982, when a new Plan- ^ 
• ning and Budgeting Committee advisory to the President; was formed in Novem- 
;r, 1981. The Planning-and Budgeting Committee, chaired tJy the President, 
is a College-wide committee which advises the President on all matters per- 
taining to p^ajjn^ng and budgeting. The committed consists of nine voting 



members^ the undergraduate and graduate Deans, The Treasure^, the Dean of 
Students, the Director ofttevelopmknt and Public Relations, three faculty 
elected by the faculty, and the President pf the Stuffent Government 
Association - * 

Functions of the Planning and Budgeting Committee include the follow* 

. V " } * > V - ■ ■ 

mg:\ 

/ r ■// 

1.- To asSist the President in the development and updating of 
a long-range pjan ^consistent with the College's'mission and ob- 
* pectives and guidelines set by the Board of Trustees; 



2. To recommend to the President a balanced budget fpjp review 
by the'feoard of Trustees; » , v 

3. To provide advice to the President on: 



fpjp 
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4) Strategy for integrating^jjlanning and budgeting efforts; 



b) Strategy for the Involvement of various constituencies 
of the College; 

c) Forms us^for annual reports and budget requests; / 

d) Coordination K)f regular programmatic evaluation 4 
with the planning and budgeting process; „ 

e) Optimum utilization of human, physical ^and fiscal . t 
^ resources, ] 

In addition p 0 the establishment of the Planning and Budgeting Committee, 



othfcr steps were taken during the past academic year to integrate planning 
and budgeting Forms used by academic and administrative unit + heads for 
planning proposals and budget requests were drawn up so that they werecom- 
pltfmentary, and so that the unit heads could project both plans and budgets 
for a three-year period. This Fall, a comprehensive list of key 3ates for 
.both planning, and. budgeting and a planning/budgeting calendar were issued 
by the, President, in ordejr to illustrate and facilitate an .integrated ap- 
proath to the combined processes along the time-line of the academic year, 

CONTEXT OF SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE 
Saint Joseph College occupies 84 acres of residential area'on Asylum 
Avenue in West flartford, Conriejcticut* A women's undergraduate institution, 
combining liberal education' with career preparation, it enrolls 555 students, 
and has had a 6£% /increase in enrollment during the decade of the 1970s when 
women's colleges experienced a net gain of 15%. The graduate program, open 
to men and. women, enrolls about 40O stlWents each semester. It has a* modest 
endowment, has always operated in the blade* has no deferred maintenance ^ind* 
predicts a stabilization of enrollment over the next three year's. It has 
62, FTE faculty and an overall institution faculty /student rjatio o^4:ll- 
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PLANING HtfRKSIp AGENDA 
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I, Genera^ Framework for Planning 
A, HTs^ton* Gdals and Objectives 
t^. Board of Trustees Planning Guidelines 
C^Jetenue* ar| d Expenditure Assumptions 

"* • 

Qu Some Suggested Strategies for Dealing 
with Board of Trustees Guidelines 

II. Planning and Budgeting Forms Explanation 
(See Exhibits 1 and 2) 



III. Institution^^errT^Departmental Data for Planning 



n 



*.;■ 



T. 
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Exhibit 1 



PLANNING REPORT 



Unit 



Date Submitted 



Olvlslon 



SECTION I 



Statement of Purpose for the Planning and Budgeting Unit 

in trns section state concisely and clearly the purpose or mission of your depart* 
ment or office. Focus on your strengths. Indicate the specific and unique con- 
tributions of your particular unit to accomplishing the College's mission. In your 
statement a*id purpose* Identify the emphasis* scope and character of your programs 
and now you best serve the College. A review of your strengths and unique contri- 
butions to the College's mission Mill assist all of us In determining which 
services* programs* and activities are essential to Saint Joseph College's success, 
and which ones might be less necessary In the decade ahead. 

SECTION II (Forms) 

Planning and Budgeting Objectives* In Priority Order t for 1982-19B3* 1985-1984, 
1964*1985 

For each objective* Hsted In priority order for Implementation over the next 
three years; 

1. List the all-College goal and objective which your proposal supports* and ex* 
plain briefly how It is supportive. (See ccllege-wlde goals and objectives.) 

2. In justifying your proposal: 

...if the proposal Is to add* explain why the Item Is necessary and the 

benefits you and the College will derive from Its addition; 

...if the proposal Is to delete* explain why the component Is Identified for 

deletion and the potential savings you and the College will derive from its 

deletion; 

...if the proposal 1s to change . explain how the Hern will complement or 
strengthen a current program, or how you and the College will benefit from 
the change; 

...if the proposal Is to substitute one program for another. Indicate a 
deletion and an addition as two goals, with the appropriate explanatlon(s). 

3. Discuss the anticipated costs and/or savings and/or Income generated by your 
proposals to accomplish your goals and/or objectives: 

...using 1981*1982 as the base budget year* describe* for each goal or objec- 
tive, any additional costs, anticipated savings* or substituted expenditures; 
...for each goal or objective* Indicate Its effect. If any. on your total 
departmenta]/off1ce budget; 

...keep In mind the all-Collge budgeting and planning gjldellnes of the 
Trustees with regard to Increasing numbers of faculty and staff* etc, 

SECTION III 
Lo ng* Range Ideas to Explore 

1 ♦ Department/Of flee/ Program 

In this part, propose Ideas which your specific area of the College plans to 
Investigate* or which your staff pr**oses to look Into In future planning, 

2. All-College 

In this Part* propose Ideas CJtslde your department or office or prcgram for 
consideration In future plam v * sessions or by others at the College, Be as 
specific as possible. Iden' * *ier groups or persons who might share an 
Interest or concern In these .. 

8/B? 
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Personnel 

Supplies 4 Expenses 
Renewal and Replacement 
Space 



Division^ 
Unit 



SAINT JOSEPH COLUGE 

PUHHIKG PRIORITIES 
1982-83 through 1984-85 



Divisions of the College: 
l Academic *» (Undergraduate) 
\ Academic - (Graduate) 
Student Services 
Development h Public Relations 
Business & Administrative Services 



Date Submitted: 





Proposal for addition, deletion* or change In 
departmental programs* majors* concentrations, 
activities* services 




COSTS 


Priority 


« tc 

XA Q) 
tJ U 
3 4 

_«_J_> 


1982-1983 


1983-1984 


1984-1985 


High 


Goal I: 


P 












S&E 












R&R 












S 








College Goal and Objective Supported* and How: 


Justification of the Objective; 






i 


Discussion 


of Costs and/or Savings or Income Generated; 
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SPECIFIC RESULTS OF WORKSHOP 

Some tentative claims of success can be made: 

1 + Departmental chairs have a broader conception of de- 
partmental atmosphere as a key to student and faculty morale 
and productivity. * 

2. Curriculum development, program costing methodologies, 
institutional research/HEGIS language— FTE, SCH — are poorly 
understood by many academic leaders. 

3. *Nany academic leaders are unaware of the substantial 
economic commitment made by an institution in the act of 
hiring a faculty member. 

4. Department chairs see the College as a more "complex" 
organization. 

5. In the words of one participant, then* was a sense that 
"someone was really at the helm, guiding the institution. 11 

6. There was an "upbeat" atmosphere after the meeting; 
"We have the guidelines, we have the data. Now we know 
what to do. We just have to go ahead and do it!" 

7. The workshop increased both the confidence and competence 
of department chairpersons and created an atmosphere wherein 
these academic leaders feel appreciated and more eager to co- 
operate with central administration as partners in confronting 
the challenges of the 80s. 



ON-GOING QUESTIONS AND SOME CANTANKEROUS CONTENTIONS 
During the course of planning and implementing this academic planning 
workshop, several questions and some cantankerous contentions about the 
academy einerge: 

1. How long do the effects of such a planning workshop last? 

2. There exists little clarity about the expectations which 
academic chairs must meet not only in planning but in other re- 
lated activities. 

3* Department chairs often lack direct access to, &nd inherit 
multiple interpretations o", central administration plans. 

4. Listening is a competency poorly developed by many academic 
leaders . 
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5* Academic institutions rarely provide ample opportunities 
for informal interaction in enriched surroundings for academic 
leaders. 

6. Academic institutions rarely provide special time for 
thought and conversation on issues of substance by academic 
leaders. 

7 + Basic humanism in academic work is the only sufficient 
offset to low compensation for academic leaders. 



Of course, these all await, I might add, solid empirical verification. 
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Planning and Computing in Theological Seminaries 



by 

Alexander M + Jones and Daniel A + Updegrove 
EDUCCM 

In March 1980 the Religion Division of the Lilly Endowment awarded a grant 
to EDUCCM for a project of "research and development of cost effective planning 
tools for theological seminaries* 11 In this project, EDUCCM staff worked with 
administrators at eleven seminaries to evaluate the usefulness of 
computer-based financial planning models* In addition, when it became apparent 
that some seminaries wer,e not prepared to use planning models effectively 
because of outmoded data processing operations, EDUCCM extended the project to 
provide consulting on hardware and software options and systems management at 
several of the seminaries* (1) 

By the end of the project (Juiy, 1982), four seminaries reported that 
models were "integral* to their planning and four reported that models were 
"useful adjuncts' 1 * Both EDUCCM's EFPM modeling system and microcomputer-based 
systems were used successfully; EDUCCM concluded that most seminaries should 
use microcomputers because of their lower cost and ease of use* (2) 

To test the generality of these findings, EDUCCM sent a questionnaire on 
planning and computing to the chief executive officers of all 192 seminaries 
affiliated with the Association of Theological Schools* The survey was mailed 
in March, 1992 with one followup in April* Completed questionnaires were 
received from 106 institutions (55%), with most returned by chief executive or 
chief business officers. It must be pointed out, of course, that despite the 

(1 ) For details see Alexander M, Jones and Ronald U Orcutt, "Computers 3n 
Theological Seminaries: Strategies, Options, and Services," Princeton: EDUCCM, 
19S2, 

(2) For details see Daniel A, updegrove and Carole C + Shields, "Financial 
Planning in Small Institutions: A Case Study of Tneological Seminaries," EPUCOM 
Bulletin 17, N6, 3. Fall 1982, pp, 23-27, 
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high response rate there is the potential problem of non-response bias in the 
results* That is* one would expect a lower response rate from seminary officers 
less interested in planning and computing* 

PLANNING IN SEMINARIES 

Among the basic premises of the project were the perceptions that 
seminaries did not* in general* appreciate the need for planning* did not 
practice effective planning* and and uid not have the personnel* exjggrience* 
and tools necessary for effective planning* During the course of the project* 
we had the opportunity to deal with eleven selected seminaries that* to varying 
degrees* were exceptions to these basic perceptions* In dealing with the 
participating seminaries* we were exposed also to evidence that attitudes and 
practices are changing* 

Seminaries Believe They Heed More Planning 

Of the 106 respondents* 82 indicated "we need to do more planning in the 
next two years* 11 while 21 felt the current level of planning was adequate* and 
2 felt that less planning would be more appropriate* Interestingly* there is a 
clear sense that the need for planning is increasing* since a separate question 
about the current situation (as opposed to the future) produced the following 
answers: 66 "we do too little" * 37 "we do the right amount" * and 2 "we^ do tco- 
much" • 

Seminaries Flam, Or At Least Believe They Plan 

One of the questions asked "Over what time period do you plan for each of 
the following?" * and a list of 9 specific categories* For each category * 
respondents could specify "current year only"* "next year 11 * "2-3 years" * "4-5 
years", 6-10 years"* or "more than 10 years". If we categorize "not 
appT icable" , "no response"* and "current year only" as "no planning"* "next 
year" as "short-term planning"* and the other categories as "long term 
planning"* we obtain the following results: 
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TABLE I 

Pianning Practice By Category 



Category 


Mo. Planning 


Short Term 


Long Term 


Operating Budget 


13* 


52* 


35* 


Capital Budget 


15* 


31* 


54* 


Development 


m 


29* 


54* 


Endowment 


22% 


22* 


56* 


Academic Program 


8* 


27* 


65* 


Enrollment 


11* 


39* 


50* 


Faculty Tenure 


25* 


9* 


66* 


Space and Facilities 


18* 


15* 


67* 


Computers and Data Procesing 




26* 


27* 



These nunbers do not necessarily indicate "effective planning" or "serious 
commitment to planning", but they *aks it clear that respondents perceive that 
planning is going on. 

Boards Want Better Planning 

The evolution of planning in seminaries will be strongly influenced by the 
attitudes of seminary boards. While the survey was distributed to CEO f s, rather 
than beard members, several important inferences can be drawn. Eighty-four 
respondents indicated "our board is interested in better planning", while only 
four indicated "our board is not interested in better planning". Most 
respondents indicated that trustees are involved in the planning process, 
either the entire board (35?) or a committee of the board (65J). 

Impediments Are Recognized 

There are many impediments to effective planning in seminaries: historical 
attitudes toward planning and the consequent lack of experience; small size and 
small staff, etc- These impediments cannot be overcome until they are 
recognized, and the following results indicate that recognition has occurred: 

X \Z% We don f t have enough staff to do the planning we need. 

5836 We don't have staff trained in the appropriate analytical 
techniques needed to do better planning. 

38? We lack the data required to do better plannirg, 

I3j 
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25% We Wt know what dsta are required for better planning. 

H7$ We would like to use computer-based tools for planning- [We 
assume this implies they don ! t or can ! t.3 

The perceived n-eed for better planning may lead to efforts to overcome 
these obstacles. 



Broad-based Planning Efforts 



In response to the question "Who is involved in planning at your seminary?* 1 

the following responses were received, indicating that most planning processes 

' are broad-based: 

65% ~ A Committee of the Board 

35% - Entire Board of Trustees 

95% - Chief Exec Officer (Pres. or Dean) 

18% - Executive Vice President 

56% - Vice President for Academic Affairs or Provost 

61% - Vice President or Director of Finance/Administration 

53% - Vice President or Director of Development 

15% - Vice President or Director of Planning 

77% - Other Staff 

51% - Faculty Committee 

35% - Entire Faculty 

20% - Student Committee 

**% - All Students 
10% « Alumni Committee 

H - Other ■ 

Multi-institutional Pla nting 



Several questions addressed the issue of joint planning by groups of 
seminaries- Of the 55 institutions participating ^n local or regional 
consortia, 38 (a surprising 69%) indicated that cooperative planning took 
place. Only 20 of the 66 (30%) denominational seminaries indicated that 
denomination-wide planning occurred. 



Disparate Time Frames 



The time-horizon data us^d to create Table I provides some insight into the 
amount of "lookahead" practiced in various planning areas: 

2\)u 
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TABU II 



Planning Horizon in Years 





01 


1 2 


-3 


4-5 


6-10 


10+ 


Ave^ 


Faculty Tenure 


27 


10 


18 


28 


13 


10 


5.5 


Endowment 


23 


23 


,15 


31 


10 


4 


4. 1 


Space and Facilities 


19 


16 


22 


33 


15 


1 


4.0 


Development 


18 


31 


21 


31 


5 


0 


3.0 


Capital Budget 


16 


33 


20 


32 


4 


1 


3-0 


Academic Program 


9 


29 


36 


31 


1 


0 


2.8 


Student Enrollment 


12 


41 


24 


25 


3 


1 


2.7 


Operating Budget 


14 


55 


12 


22 


3 


0 


2.3 


Computers & Data Processing 


50 


28 


14 


12 


2 


0 


2.0 


Notes : 
















1) "0" includes "current year 


only" 


, "not appl icable 


" , and 


no 



response . 

2) This average is calculated from the data in the last 5 columns 
("current year only", etc* are excluded). In the calculation of 
the average. 2*5 was used for "2-3\ 1*5 for "4-5", 8 for *6-l0\ 
and 15 for "10+". 



These nunbers are interesting and display some significant information, but 
they must be interperted with care* In particular, several biasing factors 
should be noted; the "five year projection" is a traditional planning practice 
leading to a bump in the ^-S* coltcnn* Often, most of the actual "planning" 
involves th'i first few columns of the traditional report* In addition, there 
-are many interactions among the categories* such that planning for one category 
(say capital budget) n^y lead to the appearance of similar term planning for 
another category (e*g*, development) when such planning does not occur* 



The ^average", while a useful indicator of areas which are more likely to 
have long term planning significance, doss not reflect normal practice* 2*7, 
for instance, does not indicate that anyone has a 2.7 year planning horizon, 
but rather a roughly equal division between 1 year horizons and year 
horizons* The nunbers 5n the first coiunn do not necessarily represent anything 
real (failure to plan or incompetence) since various circumstances and 
structures may moke the category uncontrollable or irrelevant (e*g, endowment 
planning {Or an unendowed institJtion, various categories for seminaries which 
are part of larger institutions)* 



2ui 
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The table is ranked in order of "average", and that order is not 
particularly surprising, A few observations and comments follow: 

Tenure: It is not surprising that this category leads the list t since the long 
term importance of tenure decisions is obvious, and the implications of 
particular decisions are relatively easy to determine* 

Endowment and Space and Facilities : These categories both naturally involve 
long term policies and decisions, and thus imply lengthy planning horizons. 

Capital Budget and Development : These are both tt fuzzy 11 areas. Long term 
planning in these areas is likely to be categorized under Space and Facilities 
or Endowment, and the short tjena details as the ^planning' 1 in the area* A 
reverse bias may occu^ for institutions in 'capital campaigns. 

Academic Program : This is the only category for uhich the 2-3 year period 
dominates — probably becatse the typical M + Div + program is three years long. 

Enrollment : This is also potentially misleading, since the processes involved 
are very different* The clear, open, widely visible coping with admissions is 
very different from the longlterm process of coping with enrollment trends. 

Operating Budget : The indicated short term nature of operating budget planning 
is a matter for serious concern* The operating budget, is t in many ways, the 
critical component of institutional planninf In general, the interaction of 
all the other categories oceur^s in the operating budget. In the long term, 
institutional viability is constrained by the necessity of reasonable operating 
balance, and plans in all other areas must be evalu*-oed in terms of the 
maintenance of that balance. In addition, short-term operating budget planning 
provides extraordinary opportunities for mistakes* Next year's deficit can be 
covered, for instance, by deferring maintenance, by borrowing, or by 
over-spending endowment income* Each of these actions has two serious 
impl 1 cations: 

o future expenses are increased (or income reduced) 

o nothing is done to correct the real imbalance in the budget, which 
is thus likely to persist and probably get worse. 
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Good* long term operating budget planning is a complex and difficult endeavor, 
but it is absolutely necessary, since it defines tvhe context of all other 
activities* 

Computers and Data Processing : This category has been relevant to seminaries 
for only a short time* so long term planning processes have not yet evolved. In 
addition, rapidly changing technology makes long term planning difficult. 

Conclusions 

From this survey and our experience, we conclude that: 

1) The officers of theological seminaries are well aware oi (he ;teed 
for effective planning. 

2) "Planning" is widely practiced in theological education, but the 
types of planning and the time hori2ons used \*ary widely. 

3) Current planning practices are perceived to be lesf* effective 
than they should be. 

4) Many of the impediments to effective planning are widely 
recogni zed. 

5) Trustees and administrators are motivated to achieve effective 
planning. 

6) Lack of operating budget planning beyond the next ye^r 13 a 
serious problem in many seminaries. 

7) Computer-based modeling tools like EFPM and VisiCalc have been 
shown to be effective aids to planning in seminaries and their 
use should be encouraged, 

COMPUTING IN SEMINARIES 

This section addresses three particular issues: perceived need for specific 
computer services, degree to which these services have already been 
computerized in theological education, and degree to tftich computerization is 
perceived to be satisfactory. The question from which this section was derived 
asked, "Please evaluate the following functions in the seminary* 1 . Four possible 
answers were specified for each of the seventeen functions: 
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o Doesn f t Need a Computer 

o Should be Computerized (but isn't) 

o Computerized — adequately 

o Computerized — inadequately 

Not all respondents answered the question for all of the functions and 
some specified "other", or "r ,t applicable", etc* The handling of 
these responses is outlined in the speoific sections below* 

Perceived Need for Computerized Service 

Perhaps the most dramatic result of the survey is that those Who run 
seminaries believe they need computerized services* Table HI indicates the 
level of perceived need* For eaoh service* two percentages are given* The lower 
number assumes that all non-responses for a particular service should be 
interpreted as "doesn't need a computer", while the higher nunber ignores the 
non-responses* In both cases, "should be computerized" , "oanputeriaed 
adequately" t and "computerized inadequately* are assumed to imply that the 
computerized service is perceived to be needed* The questionnaire did not 
define "need"; it is likely that some responses should be interpreted as "it 
would be nice if..*", as opposed to "absolute necessity"* 

TABLE III 

Perceived Need for Computerized Services 



Low High 

Estimate Estimate 

Accounting - General Ledger 82$ 87$ 

Accounting - Accounts Receivable 78$ 83$ 

Accounting - Accounts Payable 78$ 83$ 

Development 75$ 89$ 

Payroll 77$ 85$ 

Personnel Records 52$ 60$ 

Student Records 73$ 81$ 

Financial Planning 69$ 85$ 

WP - Administration 71$ 84$ 

' WP ->Facuity 55$ 71$ 

^ WP -TEtudents r 31$ **5$ 

t Jft - F&blications * 56$ 73$ 
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Library - Catalog 
Library - Circulation 
Instruction 
Faculty Research 
Aux il iaries 



75? 
56* 
26? 
36% 




88? 
68? 
10? 
48? 



There is cl^ar consensus that traditional accounting and payroll functions 
in seminaries should be automated and a general sense that most of the other 
listed functions should be as well* By addition of the raw data, and ignoring 
non-responses, it can be seen that 1093 of 1M85 possible functions "need to be 
computerized* 11 (This works out to 7^? or about 12*6 functions per institution*) 
Some comments with regard to specific services are in order* 

o The numbers for "financial planning* may be inflated because 

earlier sections of the questionnaire focused on financial planning 
issues and resources* 

o The "word is out 11 on word processing, at least for administrative 
and publications activities* (Much of the credit for this can be 
attributed to the recent "blitz" of advertising from many vendors,) 

o The high numbers for "library catalog" can be attributed to the 
well known, high quality service distributed by OCLC, Inc* 

o It is not clear to what degree the low numbers for services 

deliverable to faculty and students (as opposed to administrative 
services) can be attributed to the fact that the questionnaire was 
distributed solely to administrators* 

The overall message, however, is this: "Seminary officers tmow they need 
computing services" * 

Use of Computerized Services in Theological Education 

Clearly, it is easier to recognize a need than to do something about it* 
The data summarized in Table IV indicate* that seminaries have implemented more 
computer systems than would have been expected* These figures represent tin 
computerization of services from any source (seminary-owned equipment, services 
from affiliated institutions, services purchased from service bureaus, etc*)*. 
Again, two numbers are given for each service; the low estimate includes 
non-respondents as if they did not have the service, the high estimate ignores 
them. "Use as percentage of need* relates actual use to perceived need 
(ignoring non- respondents) . 
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TABLE IV 

Actual Use of Computerized Services 





Usage 


"Use" as 




low and high 


% of 




estimates 


"need" 


Accounting - General Ledger 


50% 


- 


53% 


61% 


Accounting - Accounts Receivable 


m 


— 


52% 


63% 


Accounting - Accounts Payable 


48% 






61% 


Dev el op) en t 


ilOS 

~ V 




47% - 


53% 


Payrol.. * * 


5H% 






70% 


Personnel. Records 








38% 


Student Records 


37% 




38% 


47% 


Financial Planning 


23% 




28% 


33% 


WP - Administration 


28% 




3^% 


40% 


WP - Faculty 


24% 




30% 


43% 


WP - Students 


14* 




21% 


45% 


WP - Publications 


£0% 




26% 


46% 


Library - Catalog 


42% 




48% 


55% 


Library - Circulation 


25% 




30% 


44% 


Instruc tion 


8% 




13% 


32% 


Faculty Research 


10% 




14% 


29% 


Auxiliaries 


19% 




26% 


45% 



These figures make it clear that the use of computerized services is 
widespread in seminaries* In one area, payroll< computerization is the rule t 
rather than the exception* Overall* summing the raw data indicates that 537 of 
1093 "needed 11 functions have been computerized, for a combined "use as 
percentage of need" of *J9%+ Again* several observations are in order* 

~o Some of the higher numbers can be traced^to-the availability of 
well knowrit high quality external services (commercial payroll 
service bureaus* and 0CLC) + 

o Roughly half of the seminaries surveyed now use computerized basic 
accounting functions* 

o The "use as % of need" numbers are generally low* We suspect that 
the explanation could be one or more of the f^lowing: computers 
are perceived to be too expensive; computers are a lower priority 
than other expenditures; decisions about computing expenditures are 
complex and risky ao they are often deferred; the perception of 
need is a recent one* 
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Satisfaction with Computerized Services 

Finally* by looking at the "adquate/lnadequate 11 responses, can develop 
seme understanding of the degree of satisfaction with specific computerized 
services* Table V lists the total nunber of computerizations of each service, 
the number characterized as adequate, and the percentage* It) the cases marked 
with an asterisk, the nunber of implementations Is small, and the results ' 
cannot be viewed as reliable. 

• TABLE V 
Adequacy of Computerized Services 



"Computerized 11 "Adequate 11 Percentage 



Accounting - General Ledger 


53 


51 


96* 


Accounting - Accounts Receivable 


52 


48 


92* 


Accounting - Accounts Payable 


51 


48 


94* 


Development . 


42 


27 


64* 


Payroll 


57 


55 


96* 


Personnel Records 


21 


15 


m 


Student Records 


36 v 


30 


83* 


Financial Planning 


24 N 


15 


63* 


WP - Administration 


30 I 


22 


73* 


WP - Faculty 


25 V 


20 


80* 


WP - Students 


15 


6 


40*» 


WP - Publications 


21 


12 


57* 


Library - catalog 


44 


40 


91* 


Library - circulation 


26 


19 


73* 


In structlon 


9 


6 


67*» 


Faculty Research 


11 


5 


45*» 


Aux 11 larles 


20 


15 


75* 



These numbers indicate that the most commonly computerized services (basic 
accounting functions, payroll, and library catalog) have, In general, been 
adequately Implemented* Overall, 434 of 537 functions have been "adequately 11 
computerized (8U) * Certain other points should be noted* 



o "Inadequate 11 can mean one of three things: 1) the 

Implementation of the computerized function was a poor one* 2) 
experience with a system has led to perceptions of need for 
greater capacity or Increased function, or 3) the system 
Involved has become overloaded* and no longer performs some of 
Its functions adequately* 
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_______ o The^low level of adequacy of "development" systems can be 

traced to several factors: increased dependence by seminaries 
on fund-raising and increased understanding that a 
computerised system for a development office should do more 
than just produce mailing labels* The ideal system should link 
to word processing for generation of customized form letters 
and reports* to the accounting system for automated processing 
of gift transactions* and to a data base management system for 
analysis and decision support- 

o Word Processing is a contagious phenomenon — initial systems 
with limited capacity breed demand for increased capacity and 
function- 

o ^Financial Planning" is an especially difficult area* partly 
because the technology is relatively new, and largely because 
financial planning itself is a difficult process these days 
(and one that* until recently, received little attention in 
theological education) - 

Conclusions 

While no specific seminary is "average"* or "normal 11 or "typical" < the 
survey data can be combined to produce the following characterization of the 
"average 11 seminary: It "needs" about 12/5 computerized functions; It "has* 
about 6 computerized functions; Of those functions* about 5 are viewed as 
adequate - 



It could be concluded that the officers of theological seminaries perceive 
the needs for computerized services, are well started along the road to 
implementing those services* and are generally satisfied with the results to 
date* We would* however, caution the seminary community against an overly 
sanguine view of computing- In particular we point out the following concerns: 



o Some seminaries have little or no experience* 

o The nunber of hardware and software options is bewildering] y 
large — and growing- 

o As computer use grows, more sophisticated management is 
required - 

Therefore, we urge seminaries to adopt the resource sharing and consulting 
services of consortia used by colleges and universities to deal with lh< 
complex computing environment of the eighties- 
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THE ECONOMIC CONTRIBUTION OF THE CONSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES 
TO THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA* 

Edward D. Jordan * 
Director, Information Systems 4 Planning Office 
The Catholic University of America 

The Washington National Capital Area has continued to expand in the 
decade of the 1970's. The more important of these changes as noted by 
Shidler are trends which have continued from the 1960's and include 
decreasing household size, increasing proportion of Women -participating 
in the labor force, upward job mobility of black and other minorities 
and a proportionate increase in professional, technical, managerial and 
administrative employment. Economic growth can be attributed partly to 
changes in the composition of the area's population, employment and 
labor force. Contributing to this economic growth in a rather complex 
way are the myriad activities of the various universities and colleges 
within the area. 

The core of the Washington National Capital Area is the District of 
Columbia, a complex jurisdiction which is the seat of the nation's 
; government and also a political-economic entity which has some of the 
characteristics of a state. From a higher education viewpoint, the 
District of Columbia, when considered as a state, is first among all the 
states in the percentage of out-cf- it^te students (73%), The District 
is also first among the staif* in the percentage of total enrollment in 
private institutions (over 80*). 

The private and public institutions of higher education within the 
District of Columbia belong tft The Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area. The Consortium consists of American 

*Tnis work was a collaborative effort of H. Agee, American University, 
M. Bell, Georgetown University, W. D. Johnson, George Washington 
University and 0. P. Whalen, The Wash* ;ton Consortium of Universities. 
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University* The Catholic University of America* George Washington 
University, Georgetown University* Howard University* The University of 
the District of Columbia* Gallaudet College* Mount Vernon College and 
Trinity College* 

The objective of this study is to develop an estimate of the 
economic contribution of the Consortium institutions to the District of 
ColumKa/and to the adjacent political jurisdictions of Maryland and 
Virginia* Maryland and Virginia are considered because of the close 
economic interrelationships of the three jurisdictions within the area* 
However* most of the economic contribution or Impact occurs in the 
counties of Maryland and Virginia nearest the District of Columbia* It 
should be noted that finer degrees of political jurisdictions can 
readily be used by* for example* using United States postal ZIP code 
classifications to obtain more geographic refinement* Important aspects 
of the study are to produce results that are'credible and readily 
accepted by the various publics* to develop an analysis easily under- 
stood by the political environment* and to develop a tool for effective 
long range planning* 

It is important to note that the economic effects to be analyzed 
are current and short range* In this study no account is taken of such 
long range effects as the upgrading of professional manpower* the 
contribution of scientific research and training to business and 
government or the attractiveness of the Metropolitan Area as a desirable 
place for either residence or as a location of research and development 
activities* However* the long rar.^e effects on the national econonjy and 
the lifetime income and productivity of graduates are important long- 
term benefits to the comuunity* 

The methodology of the stuc|y uses simple linear relationships 
incorporating what car readily fee routed but omitting from quanti- 
fication factors which can be termed "quality of life" issues* It is 
these latter issues which usually lead to disagreements on the validity 
and hence the acceptance of similar studies because the process 
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of quantification brings to the surface various values and their 
relative relationships as a system* These disagreements can lead to a 
loss of credibility and hence compromise one of its prime objectives. 
However, these qualitative factors do In some cases contain quantitative 
factors and some of the^e were Investigated without Incorporating them 
into an estimate of their economic contribution* It 1s believed that 
the study presents a conservative estimate of the magnitude of the 
economic contribution because it does not take Into direct account 
political, soda! and aesthetic factors or the effects of the Institti* 
tions' human resources upon the conmunity* 

THE CASH-FLOW MODEL 

To estimate the economic contribution or impact of the Consortium 
of Washington Universities to the Washington region, a modified 
cash-flow model as described by Caffrey and Issacs and by Montgomery 
et*al* is used* The model developes estimates of aggregate demands in 
the conmunity resulting from expenditures by the academic Institutions . 
as well as by groups of individuals associated with the Institutions. 
Three groups of indlvidiuals are identified in this stuc|y in addition to 
the Consortium as a collective corporation viz* Faculty and Staff, 
Students and Visitors* 

A flow diagram of operational and capital expenditure cash flow as 
used in the analysis is presented in Figure 1* The Consortium 
institutions pay salaries and wages to faculty and staff who in turn 
purchase goods and services in the District of Columbia* Maryland and 
Virginia* In addition faculty and staff pay taxes to these 
jurisdictions* Tfa e Consortium academic Institutions grant funds to 
students as student aid In^the form of grants and awards* Students in 
turn use these funds to purchase goods and services and pay taxes* The 
Consortium institutions also attract visitors because of their 
progranrnatic offerings (student applicants and families, research 
participants, etc*) and in addition offer short-term programs such as 
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Fig. t OPERATIONAL AND CAPITAL EXPENDITURE CASH 

FLOW MODEL. 
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conferences, workshops and institutes* These visitors also purchase 
goods and services in the community and are subject to taxes* 

The academic institutions of the Consortium purchase goods and 
services corporately for operational and capital purposes as well as pay 
Interest on debt services and retire debt* The purchase of these goods 
and services from local businesses, the payment of taxes to various 
government entities and the payment of interest to local financial 
institutions produces a cash flow (or its equivalent) which is then 
circulated and recirculated through the community* This circulation of 
funds can be represented by an economic multiplier which represents the 
purchase of additional goods and services and the payment of taxes* 

DATA AND ANALYSIS 

Most of the data for this study was obtained from readily available 
institutional records and estimates derived from explicit assumptions* 
In a few cases sample surveys were required to achieve a reasonable 
assurance of a correct estimate* Financial data were taken from the 
official budgets or audited statements of the various institutions* 
Some categories of income and expenditure were reaggregated to make the 
data mor* amenable to analysis* 

Table 1 presents data on enrollment and the geographical origin of 
full-time and part-time students belonging to the Consortium for the 
Fall 1980 semester* Of the 90,465 students (essentially all academic 
year residents of the District of Columbia, Maryland and Virginia/, 
57,512 or 63*6% of the total originate from the three political 
jurisdictions and 31,240 or 34*5% of the total are residents of the 
District of Columbia* These students pay a total of $217,419,000 in 
tuition and fees to the Consortium institutions* 
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TABLE 1 - SELECTEO STUDENT OATA 



STUOEHT RESIOEHCE NUMBER EHROLL EO TiflTIOH & FEES 

Oistrict of Columbia 31,240 $ 45,295,000 

Maryland 15,613 39,820,000 

Virginia 10,659 32,368,000 

Other 32,953 .99,936,000 

Total 90,465 $217,419,000 



The number of faculty and staff and their place of residence is 
shown in Table 2. Of the 38,500 faculty and staff, 19,344 or 50.2% 
reside in the Oistrict of Columbia and 96.0% reside within the three 
political jurisdictions. A total of $29,109,000 of local income taxes 
(district and state) were withheld from faculty and staff for the 1980 
year. Consortium faculty and staff who live in the Oistrict make up 
6.1% of the labor force of those who live and work in the Oistrict. 



TABLE 2 - SELECTEO FACULTY A HO STAFF DATA 



FACULTY 4 STAFF LOCAL INCOME 

RESIOEHCE NUMBER TAX WITHHELO 

Oistrict of Columbia 19,344 $11,769,000 

Maryland 11 ,255 12,861,000 

Virginia 6,366 - 4,477,000 

Other 1,535 2,000 

Total 38,500 $29,109,000 



The sources of operational funds for 1980-81 are shown in Table 3* 
Government agency funds are used primarily for the purctose of 
specialized services such as research and Instruction and student aid. 
The vast majority^f these funds come from federal government sources. 
Student tuition and fees and medical services provided to the general 
public provide other substantial sources of revenue* 
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TABLE 3 - SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR OPERATIONAL EXPENDITURES 



Government 
Federal 

District of Columbia 

Other 

Sub-total 



$261,958,000 
61.534 000 



1,358,0C0 
$324,850,000 



Tuitiun 3 Fees 
Investments 

Private Gifts * Grants 
Auxiliary Enterprises 
Medical Services 

Other (includes sales * services) 



$217,420,000 
11,616,000 
34,280,000 
50,603,DOO 
221,572,000 
24,3D0,OOO 



Total 



$884,641,000 



Table 4 presents operational expenditures for the 1980-81 year. It 
is seen that salaries and wages comprise 66.5$ of expenditures and 
account for the largest share of Consortium expenditures. Purchases of 
goods and services account for additional significant shares. Within 
these categories are large expenditure?, for various forms of energy 
because of the extensive physical plants of the academic institutions. 



Table 5 presents capita 7 sources of funds for 1980-81. 
Approximately 40$ of capital funds comes from government sources. 



TABLE 4 - OPERATIONAL EXPENDITURES 



Salaries, Wages A Fringe Benefits 
Purchases 

Services ' 
Taxes 

Student Aid 

Interest on Debt Service 

Transfers for Capital & other Purposes 



$588,566,000 
117,839,000 
89,889,000 
4,546,000 
45,057,000 
14,598,000 
24,146,000 



Total 



$884,641,000 
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TA8LE 5 - SOJRCES OF FUNOS FOR CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 



Gifts and Grants 

Government Ageitdes $ 19,529,000 

Private Sources 7,116,000 

Debt Financing 

Government Sources 10,475,000 

Private Sources 13,858,000 

Operating Budgets 23,460,000 

Total $74,438,000 



Capital expenditures by function are listed in Table 6. It is seen 
that 74% of capital funds are used for physical facility construction 
and renovation. 



TABLE 6 - CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 



C onstr uct1 on $ 54 , 905 , 000 

Capital Purchases 14,509,000 

Oebt Retirement 5,024,000 

Total $74,433,000 



Capital investment for the decade from 1971-72 to 1980-81 1s shown 
1n Table 7 for construction and capital purchases. The average year}y 
expenditure was approximately $62,000,000. Hence, expenditures for 
the 1980-81 year are typical (within 10%) of the average for the decade. 



TABLE 7 - TEN YEAR LOCAL CAPITAL INVESTMENT 



1571-72 


$ 71,006,000 


1972-73 


36,224,000 


1973-74 


28,400,000 


1974-75 


107,497,000 


1975-76 


38,344,000 


1976-77 


46,227,000 


1977-73 


68,798,000 


1978-79 


95,904,000 


1979-80 


55,860,000 


1980-81 


69,415,000 


Total for the Oecade 


$617,675,000 
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Table 8 presents spending generated by the Consortium institutions 
in the District of Columbia, Maryland and Virginia. It is seen by 
comparing this data to TabK 4 that*99.3% of salaries and wages go to 
residents of the Oistrict of Columbia, Maryland and Virginia, whilV"^ 
63. 0% of the purchases of goods and 73.1% of the purchases of services 
is directed to the three jurisdictions. 



TABLE 6 - INSTITUUOKAL-GEKERATEO LOCAL SPENDING (Thousands) 

D.C. MO. VA. TOTAL 

Operating 
Salaries, Wages 4 

Fringe Benefits $273,873 $185,880 $124,630 $5B4,383 

Purchases 30,578 24,184 19,468 74,230 

Services 37,308 14,384 14,060 65,752 

Taxes 4,472 39 35 4,545 

Aid to Area Students 9,003 7,403 5,267 21,673 

Interest on Oebt Service 14,598 14,598 

Capital 

Construction 54,905 , 54,905 

Capital Purchases 14,509 ' ,14,509 

Oebt Retirement 5,024 x 5,024 

Total $444,270 $231,869 $163,460 $839,619 



Student generated local spending 1s presented in Table 9. Students 
generate $175,659,000 of expenditures and visitors $56,992,000. 

TARE 9 - STU0ENT-GENERATE0 LOCAL SPEHOIHG (Thousands) 

Livino Expenses 
Full-time $158,476 
Part-time 17,183 

Visits 

By Applicants 4 Families 16,737 

By Families of Students 30,515 

Conference 4 Institute Participants 9,740 

Total $232,651 
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The total amount of fnstf tutfonal (operational and capital) and 
student generated spending tn the area or the direct economic impact 
amounts to $1,072,270,000* The economic contribution or impact of the 
Consortium on the local area is the product of the direct economic 
impact and the economic multiplier* 



THE ECONOMIC MULTIPLIER 

Calculation of the econowfc multiplier can he quite complicated 
requiring massive data if a fully disaggregated input-output model is 
used* Caffrey and Issacs reconnend a multiplier within the range of 1.2 
to 1*5 for university economic impact studies* Table TO presents a 
listing of some economic impact studies and the economic multipliers 
used In these studies. It Is seeji that the value of the multiplier 
ranges from a low of 1.4 to a high of 4.35. Based upon an analysis of 
these values from the perspective of the academic institution and the 
comnunity and also discussions with Solomon who noted that although 
there is no stated multiplier for the Washington metropolitan region, 
comparing the region to other regions, it appears that the use of a 
value within the range of 1.4 as used in this analysis is a conservative 
estimate of the economic factor. 



TABLE 10 - ECONOMIC IMPACT MULTIPLIERS 
INSTITUTION Y£AR MULTIPLIER 



University of Florida 1970 1.4 

Wisconsin State University 1970 2.0 - 2.3 

University of Alabama 1971 4.35 

Eastern Kentucky University 1971 1.75 - 

University of Pittsburgh 1972 2.0 

Georgia State University 1976 1.48 

Independent Colleges & Univ. of New York 197C 2.0 

Canisius College 1977 2.7 

Independent Colleges Z Univ. of Mass. 1960 1.5 
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Hence the total economic Impact is estimated to be over 
$1,500,000,000. Comparing this impact to the impact of other sectors of 
the econony, the Consortium is the largest contributor to the District's 
econony excluding the federal and local government. 
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THE DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION OF AN EVENING 

STUDENT SURVEY: METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES AND 

PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Linda Lyons 
Director of Institutional Research 
_ -Jersey Gity State Cbllege 

OVERVIEW 

A broadly-based function of institutional research is M to provide infor- 
mation which supports institutional planning, policy formulation, and decision 
making (Saupe, 1981)*" In this regard, survey research can be useful in 
planning and implementing a variety of programs and services at postsecondary 
institutions* The findings can be particularly meaningful if the impetus for 
survey research is internally motivated (Kells, 1981), and if results are 
presented in a format that is "understandable to decision makers 
(Sadler, 1980)*" In light of these practical considerations, this paper 
focuses on the development and administration of the questionnaire, the 
analysis of data, and the communication of findings* 

DESIGN AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE SURVEY 

In response to a recent increase in evening student enrollments at Jersey 
City State College, a public, four-year institution, managerial administrators 
expressed an interest in assessing the needs of the evening student popula- 
tion* In view of the fact that the evening program serves a diverse, non- 
traditional student population, the relevance of survey packages offered by 
various test publishers was judged to be limited* Consequently, the decision 
was made to develop and utilize a local instrument in order to assess student 
concerns with various academic and nonacadernic issues* 
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THE DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION OF AN EVENING 

STUDENT SURVEY: METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES AND 

PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Linda Lyons 
Director of Institutional Research 
_ -Jersey Gity State Cbllege 

OVERVIEW 

A broadly-based function of institutional research is M to provide infor- 
mation which supports institutional planning, policy formulation, and decision 
making (Saupe, 1981)*" In this regard, survey research can be useful in 
planning and implementing a variety of programs and services at postsecondary 
institutions* The findings can be particularly meaningful if the impetus for 
survey research is internally motivated (Kells, 1981), and if results are 
presented in a format that is "understandable to decision makers 
(Sadler, 1980)*" In light of these practical considerations, this paper 
focuses on the development and administration of the questionnaire, the 
analysis of data, and the communication of findings* 

DESIGN AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE SURVEY 

In response to a recent increase in evening student enrollments at Jersey 
City State College, a public, four-year institution, managerial administrators 
expressed an interest in assessing the needs of the evening student popula- 
tion* In view of the fact that the evening program serves a diverse, non- 
traditional student population, the relevance of survey packages offered by 
various test publishers was judged to be limited* Consequently, the decision 
was made to develop and utilize a local instrument in order to assess student 
concerns with various academic and nonacadernic issues* 
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In order to identify pertinent issues for each student cohort, i.e., 
graduate students, matriculated and non-matriculated undergraduates, the 
Director of Institutional Research met with department chairpersons and , 
administrators representative of Academic Affairs l Finance, and Student 
Services. Suggestions for relevant items were incorporated in the develop- 
ment of a questionnaire which could be completed within a" relatively short 
time period. 

The questionnaire was comprised of 28 objective items and one open- 
ended question, included for student comments. Twelve of the objective 
items, assessed academic and demographic characteristics; 16 items, various 
acauemic and nonacademic services provided for the evening students. 
Nearly all the service -oriented items were scored on a five-point, Likert 
scale, which facilitates scoring by an optical mark reader or manual coding 
of responses. The questionnaire was pretested and" several item revisions 
were made. , 

' In view of the fact that mailed-in questionnaire returns, even with 
repeated efforts, have been found to be relatively low, the decision was 
made to administer the questionnaire to the' students in their classrooms. 
Administrative support was obtained, and all academic departments received 
prior notice of the time period during which the survey would be conducted. 

In order to ensure a representative sample, classes wepe selected to reflect 

O 

the proportion of evening courses offered by the various academic depart- 
ments at the lower and upper undergraduate levels as well as the graduate 
level. The questionnaire was administered to 1275 undergraduate and 
graduate students during a one-week interval at mid-semester. Students were 
requested to complete the questionnaire anonymously and, for students 
enrolled in more than one class in which the survey was conducted, to fill 
out only one questionnaire. All students completed the questionnaire within 
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five or ten minutes, so that disruption of instructional time was minimal. 

FINDINGS 

Responses to the student background items were compiled. Appropriate 
tabulations and cross tabulations were computed to provide data on the 
students 1 schedules, course load, status, major, age, sex, employment 
patterns. Comparisons between the evening students and the general college 
population indicated similar distributions for sex and major area of study. 
However, the evening students were more likely to attend part time, to be 
considerably older than the traditional day student, and to be employed on 
more than a half-time basis. 

Responds to the service-oriented items were tabulated for the total 
evening student sample. Data indicated that the most important issues 
focused on security , the establishment of an Evening Student Office, ad- 
justments in the evening course schedules, and the extension of various 
services. Additionally, for the Likert-scale items, chi-square analyses 
were conducted to determine if there were significant differences between 
various subgroups, i.e., full-time and part-time students; undergraduates 
and graduate students. Results of these analyses are presented in Table 1. 
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Table 1A 



Analysis of Student Attitudes Toward the Evening program 
By Status and Class Level 



Item 



Not 
Important 
W % 



Response 

Meutral 
N % 



Im portant 



Advisement After 7 
Status 



PM 



8.22* 



Full-Time 


67 


16% 


96 


23% 


251 


61% 




Part-Time 


135 


16% 


140 


16% 


571 


68* 




Class Level 














22.40*** 


Un de rgradu a t e 


118 


13% 


140 


17% 


584 


70% 




Graduate 


73 


21% 


81 


24% 


186 


55% 




Food Services 
















After 7 PM 
















Status 














21.40*** 


Full-Time 


98 


24% 


109 


26% 


206 


50% 




Par t-Time 


306 


36% 


220 


26% 


320 


38% 




Class Level 














5.16 


Un de rgr ad ua t e 


249 


30% 


222 


26% 


370 


44% 




Graduate 


121 


35% 


90 


27% 


129 


38% 




Book Store Hours 
















At ter f PM 
















Status 














.55 


Fuil-Time 


28 


6% 


52 


13% 


334 


31% 




Part-Time 


66 


8% 


101 


12% 


679 


80% 




Class Level 














5.52 


Undergraduate 


53 


6% 


96 


12% 


693 


82% 




Graduate 


31 


9% 


49 


, 14% 


260 


77% 




Additional Security 
















Status 














1.64 


Full-Time 


12 


3% 


31 


7% 


370 


90% 




Part-Time 


14 


2% 


62 


7% 


771 


91% 




Class Level 














11.90** 


Undergraduate 


17 


2% 


77 


9% 


748 


89% 




Graduate 


5 


2% 


12 


3% 


323 


95% 




Student Lounge 
















Status 














14.53*** 


Full -Time 


35 


8% 


94 


23% 


284 


69% 




Part-Time 


125 


15% 


221 


26% 


501 


59% 




Class Level 














.60 


Undergraduate 


105 


13% 


208 


25% 


529 


62% 




Graduate 


48 


14% 


81 


24% 


211 


62% 
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Table IB 



It em 

Additional Library Staff 
Status 



Not 
Important 
N % 



Response 
Neutral 



N 



% 



Important 
N % 



Full -Time 


26 


6% 


87 


21% 


298 


73% 


Part-Time 


82 




186 


22% 


579 


68% 


Class Level 














Undergraduate 


72 


9% 


176 


21% 


592 


70% 


Graduate 


25 


8% 


76 


22% 


239 


70% 


Student Activities 














Status 














Full -Time 


90 


22% 


144 


35% 


177 


43% 


Part-Time 


363 


43% 


313 


37% 


171 


20% 


Class Level 














Undergraduate 


258 


31% 


299 


36% 


283 


33% 


Graduate 


152 


44% 


134 


39% 


54 


17% 


Use of Gym/Pool 














Status 














Full -Time 


75 


18% 


130 


.32% 


207 


50% 


Part-Time 


324 


38% 


273 


32% 


252 


30% 


Cla^s Level 














Undergraduate 


218 


25% 


266 


32% 


359 


43% 


Graduate 


144 


42% 


111 


33% 


85 


25% 


Courses in Sport & 














Leisure 














Status 














Full -Time 


79 


19% 


137 


33% 


196 


48% 


Part-Time 


302 


36% 


280 


33% 


265 


31% 


Class Level 














Undergraduate 


209 


25% 


259 


31% 


373 


44% 


Graduate 


139 


41% 


129 


38% 


72 


21% 


Evening Student Council 














Status 














Full -Time 


96 


24% 


148 


36% 


168 


40% 


Part-Time 


326 


39% 


326 


38% 


196 


23% 


Class Level 














Undergraduate 


241 


29% 


313 


37% 


289 


34% 


Graduate 


143 


43% 


138 


41% 


58 


16% 


Two Courses in One 














Evening 














Status 












68% 


Full-Time 


40 


9% 


95 


23% 


275 


Part-Time 


78 


9% 


168 


20% 


598 


71% 


Class Level 












68% 


Undergraduate 


88 


11% 


179 


21% 


574 


Graduate 


21 


6% 


71 


21% 


244 


73% 



4.11 
.62 



97 .49 f " 
77.52*™ 

66.73»" 
4 1>99 ttt 



45.15"« 
51.60"" 

49.44»« 
39.53"* 



1.96 
5.11 
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Results indicate that full-time student expressed significantly 
greater interest than part-time students ir various student a cities and 
services. Part-time students showed significantly greater jncern with 
evening course schedules and coordination of academic se,*vices. As may be 
expected, undergraduates showed significantly greater interest than graduate 
students in various student activities. 

Additionally, of "he 1275 students who completed the questionnaire, 35% 
responded to the open-ended item. The students* comments focused, primarily, 
on the need for additional security, appropriate course offerings at 
convenient hours, and the extension of academic services. 

COMMUNICATION AND IMPLEMENTATION OF FINDINGS 

A report was prepared and was furnished to managerial administrators, 
department directors and chairpersons at the College. In the report, the 
assistance provided by the faculty and staff was acknowledged, and the design 
and implementation of the survey were described. Data were presented in 
tabular form followed by a summary of findings in the text. Additionally, 
student concerns with various services were ranked and presented in descending 
order. Responses to the open-ended item were analyzed, and a sampling of 
responses was reported verbatim in each of seven categories. Although few 
new issues were cited in responses to the open-ended item, the qualitative 
data served to highlight the information provided by the objective measure. 
A grand summary, which focused on salient issues to be considered by policy 
makers at the institution, was also included. 

Findings were implemented in several ways. In response to the open- 
ended item, some students commented favorably about the evening program and 
the College in general. These citations were forwarded to the Director of 
Admissions, who included some of the comments verbatim in an Admissions 
Office publication. Additionally, in response to survey findings, decisions 
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Table 1C 



Response 

Not 

Item Important Neutral Important 

N % N % N 5C 



Courses Meeting Once 
a Week 
Status 



Full-Time 


18 


5% 


71 


17% 


321 


78% 


Part-Time 


33 


4% 


99 


12% 


712 


84% 


Class Level 














Undergraduate 


34 


4% 


125 


15% 


680 


81% 


Graduate 


14 


4% 


39 


12% 


284 


84% 



Courses at 10 PM 
Status 



Full-Time 


269 


66% 


80 


19% 


62 


15% 


Part-Time 


594 


70% 


174 


21% 


76 


9% 


Class Level 














Undergraduate 


533 


63% 


192 


23% 


114 


14% 


Graduate 


267 


79% 


51 


15% 


20 


6% 



Evening Student Office 
Status 



Full-Time 


17 


4% 


51 


13% 


327 


83% 


Part-Time 


38 


5% 


70 


8% 


724 


87% 


Class Level 














Undergraduate 


37 


5% 


76 


9% 


706 


86% 


Graduate 


15 


4% 


36 


11% 


280 


85% 



* P<-05 
** p<.01 
««* p . 001 
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were made to institute various changes, e.g., improved lighting and other- 
security measures, adjustments in evening course schedules, provisions 
for coffee and snacks in the student lounge. These chanj$es were relatively 
easy and inexpensive to implement. 

Overall, the survey provided the institution with relevant information 
about the needs and concerns of the evening student constituency. Particu- 
larly in view of the fact that institutional support for the survey was 
obtained, the findings were reviewed and utilized to enhance the services 
provided for the evening students at the College. 
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As state; budget directors and college comptrollers lopk for ways to 
control and diminish the cost of operations of postsecondary institutions, it 
is evident that wages, salaries and benefits are a critical factor in that 
cost; indeed, these expenses generally account for 70 to 80 percent of the 
institutional budget. To the extent that efforts at predicting institutional 
human resource needs are sound and creditable, colleges will oe able to exert 
more effective control over their staffing decisions and consequently* over 
their budgets* 



Colleges and universities have not ignored the wisdom of developing 
staffing projection models for faculty. Several studies have examined the 
normal attrition which occurs among faculty through rctirenent* termination, 
non-renewal and resignation ana have tested the effect of policy variables 
related to hiring, promotion and tenure decisions on this attrition rate 
(Bloomfieldi 1977; Hopkins* 1974 j Hopkins and Massey, 1981? Hopkins and 
S'jhroeder* 1977; Oliver* 1969i Young and Almond, 1961). Curiously, little 
attention has been given co determining and projecting the hiring and attrition 
pattern among another significant employee sector in higher education, the 
non-instructional staff. It is a sector which slightly exceeds in number the 
faculty at the comprehensive four-year public college which was the subject 
of this study* and it accounts for the expenditure of a relatively large 
proportion of the personal service budget. Beyond these quantifiable factors* 
however, lie the qualitative considerations which make staffing projection 
and planning efforts so critical. To the non-instructional staff largely 
falls the responsibility for maintaining what is euphemistically referred to 
as "the quality of life" on campus — counselors and caretakers* laboratory 
technicians and bursar clerks — all make critical contributions to the support 
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of the academic environment. This study does not attempt to develop staffing 
ratios for these support functions? its purpose rather is to bring to th% 
attention of administrators the fact that a comprehensive human resource 
planning program must take into account non- instructional as well as faculty 
scaf f ing. 

Theoretical Background 

The statistical analysis of human resource systems was first approached 
systematically through the use of modelling techniques during the 1940s snd 
developed rapidly with the widespread emergence of computer technology in tha 
1960s. These early studies demonstrated that, in general* propensity to leave 
decreases with age and length of service, is higher for women than men and 
decreases with increasing salary, status or skill (Silcock, 1954; Hedberg* 
1961). Of these* length of service appears to be the most significant factor 
(Bartholomew and Forbes* J979) , 

The next evolutionary step in the development of human resource planning 
models movg^ beyond the measurement and projection of attrition rates and 
concerned itself with the construction of transition models depicting systems 
of stocks and flow (Young and Almond, 1961; Gani , 1963; Haire* 1968; Mahoney* 
1977). The stock and flow theory proposes that human resource systems of 
organizations can be described in terms of stocks of human resources available 
in various categories at a point in time. Variations within these groupings 
are measured in terms of the flow of people from one category to another 
through promotions* hires, resignations or terminations . Movement is 
measured through ^ comparative analysis of the composition of each group at 
two Points in time (t* T-1)j the statistical approach most .often used in this 
analysis is the Markov chain. For colleges and universities* standard stock 
and flow models have obvious applicability .when determining the rate of 
movement among faculty ranks. The model, however* presents certain difficul- 
ties when applied to the non- instructional staff* problems which result 
primarily from its emphasis upon promotion or upward movement through a 
hierarchical system. 

A variation of the stock and flow model — the cohort flow model — provides 
the flexibility needed in this study. This statistical techrfique models 
personnel flows in terms of hiring, persistence rates and attrition by examining 
a given cohort longitudinally through a specified period (Grinold and 
Marshall* 1977; Hopkins and Massey, 1981)- Whilo the Markov chain method 
most commonly used in stock and flow analysis requites less data than the 
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cohort flow model and gives an adequate depiction of staffing distribution 
at a specific time, there i£ evidence that it is most eifective when used . 
for short-range forecasting during periods of relative stability in the 
organization. The cohort flow model has been found to provide more accurate 
projections for longer range forecasts and under less stable organizational 
conditions (Marshall ,1973). 

The theoretical approach of this study is further informed by the 
statistical technique of renewal modelling which has particular relevance 
for postsecondary education today. In the standard stock and flow models* 
attrition and promotion flows are analyzed to predict expansion i;i category 
size- In effect these are "push* flows which tend to force the growth of 
the organization. Renewal modelling takes into account the static situation 
in which the growth rate is zero or negative. Since hiring or promotion can 
only take place to fill vacancies* a "pull flow" is created. The analysis 
is concerned with determining and projecting the attrition flow which may be 
said to drive the system by creating the "pull" through which promotion or 
hiring ^can occur (Bartholomew, 1973* Bartholomew and Forbes, 1979), 

METHODOLOGY 

The model employed in this study is cohort oriented, that is, it ^ 
examines the relevant characteristics of a group and traces that cohort year 
by year into the future* The variables examined for each individual included 
in the study are appointment type* date of hire* date of permanent appointment* 
date and reason for termination of service, and date of birth. The model 
uses probabilities based upon historical evidence to determine rates of 
resignation* retirement* non-renewal* permanent appointment and hiring. 

For purposes of this study* the critical population* the non-instructiona i 
staff employees* was d ; vided into three cohortS"non-teaching professional 
(NTP) , clerical and service/maintenance employees* These divisions were 
based primarily on obvious distinctions in job responsibilities and contractual 
provisions governing employment. The professional group is similar to faculty 
in that* when hired* they are granted a term appointment and are periodically 
reviewed for renewal or termination of that appointment. At the beginning 
of the seventh year of continuous service* the employee is advised of either 
permanent appointment or termination. The terms and conditions of employment 
for the clerical and service/maintenance groups are governed by New York State 
Civil Service regulations and differ markedly from those which pertain to the 
professional staff, within these groups, movement from probationary to 
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permanent status occurs almost routinely and attrition through appointment 
termination is relatively rare. 

The data for this study were provided by the Personnel Data System, a 
comrehensive university -wide data base used for tracking personnel and 
payroll information. It contains approximately 100 pieces of information 
for each employee and has been maintained at our campus since 1976, thus 
making it possible for us to create the historical file which was the basis 
for this study. This . historical file provided an account of each ct Port's 
characteristics and employment activities for the calendar years 1979, 1980 
and 1981. 

Professional Employees 

Examinations of preliminary data immediately indicated that within the 
professional (NTP) cohort two distinct subgroups could be identified: 
(1) individuals with temporary appointments, and (2) individuals with 
permanent appointments. The distinctions between these two groups centered 
primarily around age and the rate and method of attrition. Table One 
illustrates those differences. 

TABLE ONE 



AGE AND ATTRITION DIFFERENCES 



AGE 



ATTRITION 
RATES 





Permanent 
Appointments 


Temporary 
Appointments 


Mean 


45 


35 


Median 


44 


32 


Retirement 


variable 


0.0% 


Non-Renewal 




2.6% 


Other Attrition 


2.2% 


9.0% 



I 



As might be expected, retirement is an age-dependent variable. 
Temporary employees are hired at a relatively young age: as a result* th^y 
become permanent employees, are not renewed or resign before retirement 
becomes a critical factor. Due to the significant differences noted in 
Table One* separate algorithms for projecting future employment levels 
were developed for each group: 

Permanent NTPs 

NP y = [ NP y-1 + AP i] ~ [^y + (NP y- 1 > rrP ] (1 - n 

NP y - total number of permanent NTPs at the end of the year y 
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Np^_j s total number of permanent NTPs at end of the year y-1 
AP^ - new permanent NTPs ... a function of the number of 

temporary NTPs eligible for permanent status 
RPy = total number of retirements (see Table Two) 
rrP = attrition rate 
Temporary NTPs 

nt^ = £ NT y -i 4 HT y] " f P y 4 tN Vi ,nrT 4 tNT y, 1 ,rr ^j (1 - 2) 
NT^ » total number of tenqporary NTPs at the end of year y 

NT^_j = total number of temporary NTPs at the end of year ^ 

HT - the number of new hires 
nrT - non-renewal rate 
rrT - resignation rate 

The total number of NTPs employed in a given year is then simply the 
sum of NP and NT. 

Upon establishing our two algorithms, the first task became the 
determination of historical rates and levels for our variables. Tables 
Two and Three present these rates and levels and describe how they were 
obtained. 

Table Four displays the nature and composition of our non-teaching 
professionals should current policy be extended to the year 1984. These 
projections ar & the results of equations (1.1) and (1.2), the rates and 
levels are those set forth in Tables TVro and Three 

TABLE FOUR 



r 














NTP EMPLOYMENT LEVELS TO 


1984 








PERMANENT NTPs - 


TEMPORARY NTPs 








Other Total 


Other 


Total 






Retirement Attrition Employees Non 


-Renewals Attrition 


Employees 


1982 




1 1 52 


2 * 6 


64 


1983 




1 59 


1 6 


58 


1984 




4 1 61 


2 5 


54 










- 



Several policy issues are raised by these projections. Among the most 
obvious is the effect of the continuation of an extremely lenient policy on 
the granting of permanent appointment* a policy which will result, within 
two years, in a professional, cohort which has $ majority of permanent 
appointees. The implications of such a situation are clear in terms of 
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salary costs, institutional flexibility in response to new program needs 
or potential staffing reductions. Beyond these issues, there is a question 
of the rigor and validity of an evaluation process which results in the 
almost universal granting of lifetime appointment. 
Clerical and Service/Maintenance Employees 

The guidelines for the development of clerical and service/maintenance 
models are essentially the same as for our non-teaching professional flow 
model. Here, however, because of the nature of the conditions of employment, 
the model becomes much less complicated. Management is extremely limited in 
the kinds of actions it may take to manipulate flows within this group* 
Essentially, once an individual has been hired, .there is very little likeli- 
hood that management will initiate actions to remove him from the \ ^yroll. 
Attrition usually occurs through retirement and resignation, much 1 s 
frequently through probation termination* 

Two major cohorts, clerical and service/maintenance employees, were 
identified within the general heading of classified employees. The primary 
demographic difference between the two groups was age — for clerical employees, 
the average age was 39, while for the service/maintenance staff, the average 
age was 49. It was felt that this difference would make a significant impact 
on retirement rates, therefore, the two groups were modelled separately. 
The algorithm for both groups is; 



rr^ - attrition rate (based on historical patterns includes all 
attrition other than retirement) 

Tables Five and Six present historical rates and levels for our 
algorithm. Also included in these tables are descriptions of the procedures 
used to obtain these rates and levels. 

Table Seven displays' the employment levels of our clerical and service/ 
maintenance employees should current policy be extended. The projections 
are results of equation (2.1), the rates and levels are those developed 
in Tables Five and Six. 




W = total number of employees at the end of year y 



N = total number of employees at the end of year y-1 
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1«1 I 


Historic*! Rarer 


Total riployoc* 


&r&in,Yr. 
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19J 
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FjwI of Yr. 


*9J 


195 


196 






SEW 






14 


17 


atari number of hfres 18 


RM IHID 








ft 






60 


60 


60 


ncan ret 1 rtrrirni *£t 60 














ATTRITION 


N 


; 


11 


8 






I 


3.?: 


5.61 


4.12 


ntjn Attrition rale 4.5 
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This example shows that high retirement lei'els coupled with low hiring 
rates will tend to reduce the work force in these categories over the next 
several years. Policy issues to be considered include a decision to increase 
the traditional hiring rate to prevent depletion of these ranks/ or a 
determination that this natural attrition may be use^ to offset potential 
budget reductions. 

CONCt/JSIOH 

The examination of historical staffing patterns among specific employee 
cohorts and the projection of these patterns establishes a quantifiable base 
through which decisions on the handling of human resources can be formed. 
The existence of a reliable system for recording and retrieving personnel 
transactions — both current and historic — is critical to this process. The 
reliability of the projections is significantly enhanced when the cohort 
under study is traced for a multi-year period. 

While cohort models tracing faculty flow are fairly common, there has 
been relatively little application of these stock and flow techniques to 
the study of non-instructional staffing patterns. Algorithms have been 
tested in this study which are similar to those used for faculty models but 
which eliminate consideration of the movement brought about by promotion in 
rank and the granting of academic tenure. Analysis of the data revealed by 
these algorithms enables administrators to consider for non- instructional 
staff such issues as the natural attrition and replacement rates* compensa- 
tion costs for a maturing work force and policy issues on the granting of 
permanent appointment. Any of the variables may be manipulated to test the 
results of changes in current personnel practices and policies. 

The inclusion of projections on non-instructional staffing patterns in 
human resource planning efforts adds to the comprehensiveness of the approach 
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and portrays more accurately the actual and projected configuration of the 
work force. The result of this may be at least a partial refocusing of 
administrative concern from one which concentrates exclusively on the 
faculty cohort, to a more balanced and inclusive view of the commitment of 
human resources in our academic institutions. 
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Developing a Composite of Institutional Reputation 
and Assessing its Impact upon Selected Student Behaviors 



John P. Mandryk 
Office of Institutional Research 
State University College at New PaKz 

Introduction 

Hew Paltz College is a four year, state operated postsecondary insti- 
tution, awarding bachelors and masters degrees in Education* the Fine and 
Performing Arts and the Liberal Arts and Sciences. Ouring the late 1970's 
the college experienced a precipitous decline in headcount enrollments, 
from a reported 8892 in 1975 to a level of 6747 in 1978; all projections 
indicated continual and gradual decline. Thi - decline did not appear 
to be the function of declining college bound populations within the 
college's feeder regions but rather, attributed to a complex net of immed- 
iate institutional and student population behaviors. Since 1978, the 
institution has continually increased the size and quality of the student 
population. The Fall 1982 enrollment approached 7500 headcount students, 
with the mean high school average of the recent entering class approx- 
imately five percentage points higher than those entering in 1978^ This 
reversal in enrollment was the function of an institutional-wide effort to 
identify institutional weaknesses associated with enrollment behavior, and 
to strategically and immediately modify the institution where enrollment 
would be most effected* 

Since resources were not unlimited, it was critical that existing 
resources be allocated and reallocated to activities which would effect- 
ively contribute to positive enrollment outcomes. As such, each program- 
matic decision would require justification on the basis of information 
that might substantiate effectiveness. It thus became a college-wide 
effort to examine the role which the following had upon the dynamics of 
enrol Iment : 

(1) Academic program raix 

(2) Relative position in the competitive market place 

(3) Sources of information students use in learning 

about colleges and quality of information thereof 

(4) College characteristics perceived as desireable and 

undesireable 

(5) Admissions activities 

(6) Institutional reputation 

2'3j 
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This paper will present an approach to assessing the role of an 
institutional reputation within the dynamics of enrollment. Specifically, 
the purposes of this paper are: 

(1) To present an approach to identifying indicators for 
establishing a comprehensive composite of a post- 
secondary institution's reputation 

(2) To share the data collection instrument and data 
gathering experiences of one public postsecondary 
institution 

(3) To present a methodology for establishing and pre- 
senting the relative presence of institutional rep- 
utational indicators 

(4) To present a methodology for establishing and pre- 
senting competitive advantages and disadvantages 
evident within the institutional reputation 

(5) To present a methodology for establishing and pre- 
senting the association of reputational indicators 
within selected student behaviors 

(6) To present a methodology for illustrating the 
market posture of the institution to various 
audiences . 

I, Developing a Composite of Institutional Reputation 

Initially, a formal committee was established to identify reputational 

images that might contribute to student application and persistance behaviors. 

This committee, designated as an institutional research advisory committee, 

was representative of a broad segment of the college community. 

Individuals participating in the advisory committee represented the 

following specific college constitutiencies: 

Orientation and Advising Office 
Freshmen and Transfer Admissions Office 
College Relations and Public Affairs Office 
Student Affairs Office 
Institutional Research Office 
Faculty Government 
Financial Aid Office 
Student Government 
Presidents Office 

The research advisory group met weekly through the spring semester of 
1979. During that time literally hundreds of hypothetical college repu- 
tations were scenarioed. Two items became evident (a) there was .10 single 
item which could satisfactorly measure reputation and (b) there were more 
reputational items generated by the committee than could reasonably be 
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placed on a research instrument* It was thus established that an insti- 
tutional reputation be considered a function of many indicators which 
could theoretically provide a composite picture of how groups perceive 
an institution. 

Further* the research advisory group deemed it prudent to limit the 
number of reputational indicators to fifteen* Items were selected from 
the hundreds of possibilities through a series of group compromise and 
consensus building activities* A fundamental o^come of this process was 
the articulation of institutional concerns which could be addressed by 
various institutional actors* 

Exhibit I presents the indicators which are currently used to build 
the reputational composite. These indicators are framed within statements 
appearing in the data collection instrument. Each statement is constructed 
as either a positive or negative institutional goal* Respondents are asked 
to either agree or disagree that the qoal is applicable* The reader should 
observe that information is gathered regarding both the subject institution 
and the students' other highest college choices* The name of the other 
college choice and its place within the hierarchy of college alternatives 
is gathered in an earlier section of the reseach instrument* 

The research advisory group having successfully established the content 
of the first research instrument was dismissed. Today* reputational indi- 
cators are reviewed by the Presidental cabinet on the basis of: 

(1) the clarity and value of the information received from 
the previous administration of the questionnaire and* 

(2) new themes which may emerge from the open comment 
section of the questionnaire* 

A note on reviewing open comments 

As each completed questionnaire is received, student interns 
check to determine if the survey was properly completed, and 
prepare the document for keypunching by the staff of the Computer 
Services Center. In addition* interns also type the respondents' 
written comments into the computer. Each comment is "tagged" with 
a predetermined label that can be recognized by the computer at a 
later time. There are fifty (50) labels which have been developed 
during the administration of the project over the past three years; 
the labels essentially can "tag 11 a comment as ta whether it is 
about a very specific item relative to the institution; examples 
include: col lege size* attractiveness* academic standards, mail 
received, respect of graduates and the college town* Quite 
literally* with computer recognized labels, the computer can organ- 
ize what prospective students tell us, beyond what we ask thorough 
questions in a very structured survey* At the completion of the 
data collection cycle comments which cannot be tagged are examined 
and compete for a place as one of the 15 priority ~?putational 
indicators. \ 
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II . Oata Ga t hering Experiences 

T here are four selected student groups that have been established for 
sampling. They are; 

(1) No Show Acceptances 

(2) New Entrants 

(3) Currently Enrol lea Undergraduates 

(4) Alumni 

Information for both the no shop acceptances and the new entrants is obtained 
during the institution's annual survey of a sample of accepted applicants. 
Currently enrolled undergraduates are sampled 1n the spring of each semester. 
The reputational indicators accompany an annual survey of student opinions 
about the college. Finally, reputational indicators accompany an annual sur- 
vey of alumni who graduated from tie college one, five, ten, and fifteen 
years ago. It thus beconies possible to establish differences in reputation 
from prospective, current and past students. 

New Entrant Oata Gathering 

Approximately 20 percent or 1,000 accepted applicant students are 
selected for purposes of surveying. Each selected student receives a letter 
from the President requesting participation in the research project, a 
questionnaire, and a self -addressed stamped envelope* If a participant has 
not returned the questionnaire in five vesks, a follow-up letter from the 
Director of Institutional Research and a different colored Questionnaire 
is mailed to the participant. Experience demonstrates that this method of 
data collection provides a response rate of approximately 35 percent. 
This is viewed as particularly good considering that the majority of the 
respondents will have chosen to attend other postsecondary institutions. 

Accomodating for Sample Bias 

Before statistical analysir or the Jata. examinations are performed 
to determine if the returns are representative of the population* Tests 
are conducted to determine if the sample oiased by geographic market 
segment and by e^olling behavior of the -v.e^pted applicant population. 
The data collection experiences of 1979, and 1981 have demonstrated 

that large sampl ing differences occur when the same population is viewed 
by attendance behavior* Data collection efforts result in larger propor- 
tions of attending applicants then is evident in observed data. 

With the sample biased in terms of accepted applicant enrollment 
behavior, it becomes necessary to appropriately modify the data, such 
that the distribution of the sample population mimics the distribution 
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of the observed population* Tie sample distribution is weighted through the 
use of the weighting option available in the Statistical Package of the 
Social Sciences , 

Similar data gathering efforts are in practice for obtaining current 
and past student attitudes. Approximately 1*000 currently enrolled under- 
graduates are surveyed annually; this population has a 40 percent response 
rate. The population of alumni from the classes of one* five* ten* and 
fifteen years ago are surveyed* they also bear an approximately 40 percent 
response rate. 

III. Market Penetration and Competitive Advantage 

Having established a data base, we may now proceed with analysis. The 
first item of interest is to determine the hierarchical dominance of one 
reputational indicator over another. Specifically* we may examine the data 
to determine the relative awareness which the sampled population has regard- 
ing each indicator. This can be expressed in terms of the simple percentage 
of respondents who indicated agreement or disagreement with the item. Re- 
spondents are provided with the opportunity to claim that they do not have 
an opinion. We may thus rank order the variablesaccording to the extent 
to which opinions are expressed. 

Operationally* the percentage of respondents expressing an opinion may 
serve as a definition of market penetration. Since demographic data on the 
repondents is collected, we may disaggregate the total sample Into selected 
categories. It is a practice to present the variations of opinions by 
geographic market segment and by the student high school average of entering 
freshmen, and by the category of student surveyed. The possibilities for 
disaggregated views of the data are limited only by the demographic charac- 
teristics collected and associated with each respondent record* and by 
the size and bias associated with the various demographic cells of the 
sample. To provide for very specific analysis* it is recommended that the 
survey data be merged and linked to admissions files, and that the sample 
be large* stratified by predetermined demographic variables* and random. 
Our experience to date indicates that such preventative techniques gener- 
ally provide for a sample richness that can address most Ad Hoc levels 
of institutional concern. 
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Harkcf Pe netration 

v In the absence of comparable national* regional * or sectoral norms * 
we^are required to generate comparable data. This is accomplished by 
requesting those surveyed, to simultaneously rate the subject institution 
and their highest other college choices* The results of this technique 
are eqcouraging. While students most often do not, or cannot, make com- 
(ireherisive comparisons between institutions,* they generally are able to 
Stake judgements about their primary college choice. That is, we can at 
leastv expect respondents to rate the college they plan to attend. Thus, 
data can be generated for competitive institutions by those sampled who 
wil/ be attending elsewhere; and generated for the subject college by 
Those sampled who will be attending the subject college. 

We may now establish a market penetration index for each 
indicator for both the subject institution and for those institutions with 
which it competes. Operationally, the difference between the two indicators 
can be defined as the penetrative advantage index, where positive; or 
disadvantage,where negative. Exhibit IT provi es one approach to present- 
incj^such data for executive level consideration. Experience, thus far, 
has demonstrated that the penetrative advantage or disadvantage most 
successfully describes the position of the institution within the compet- 
itive market place. That is, the data now provides descriptive and 
evaluative information. 



The CCiflgetitive Advantage 

As indicated earlier, the technique requires respondents to indicate 
levels of agreement or disagreement with various statements regarding the 
subject college and the highest other college choice. Of those expressing 
an opinion, the percentage providing a positive reaction to the reputational 
indicator respresents the favorabili*;y score. Operationally, then, we can 
define the competitive advantage as: the difference between the favorability 
scores of each indicator for the subject college and the competitive colleges. 
One method of presenting the competitive advantage is presented u exhibit 
III, By observation, reputational indicators with relative competitive 
advantages are eas^y distinguishable from those with disadvantages. Again, 
with respect to experience, the difference between each score is of prime 
importance when establishing the posture of the competitive advantage within 
the competitive market place, 
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I Reputation and its Association with Student Behaviors ' 

laving established the penetrative, and competitive advantages and dis- . 
advantages we now turn to associating the presence and quality of the rep- 
utation with selected student behaviors* Examples of such behaviors include; 

(1) Enrolling by accepted applicants 
,(2) Persisting by Undergraduate students 
(3) Contributing by Alumni 

We will employ the first selected behavior as an example in executing 
one technique, for associating reputation with behavior. 

As previously indicated, we may divide the responses of sampled partic- 
ipants into dichotmous variables; (1) those who had favdrable opinions, and 
(2) those who had unfavorable opinions; those with no opinions are considered 
and treated as missing information* Further, since the survey data also is 
accompanied ;vith enrollment decision information, we may associate each 
response with the dichotomous behavior of enrolling*or not enrolling. 

Thus, by crosstabulating each variabl§fby the student behavior, the 
researcher may determine whether mdjor differences exist for each reputa- 
tional indicator between the groups wno choose to enroll and the group 
who choose not to enroll* The chi square test of statistical significance 
may be used to test for significant, associations between attitudes and 
behavior. 

Exhibit III presents one method of demonstrating the relative assoc- 
iation which favQrab",e and unfavorable responses have upon the yield behavior 
of accepted applicants, and the significance thereof. This same technique 
can be applied to the earlier suggested behaviors, persistance and contri- 
butions, by associating such behavior with the reputational indicators. 

Other statistica* treatments of the data are executed, including the 
use of multiple regression to establish the relative impact which each of 
the variables have upon the student behavior* It has been our experience 
thus far, however, that the simpler treatments of the data are more 
effective for briefing executive level audiences* 

Having established these reputational profiles and their association 
with student behavior, it becomes the researchers objective to communicate 
such findings so. that appropriate institutional initiatives result Exper- 
ience has suggested that providing a quartered matrix which crosstabulatss 
penetrative advantage by competitive advantage is most effective for exe- 
cuting briefings (see exhibit IV)* 
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IMPROVING FACULTY USE OF STUDENT OUTCOMES INFORMATION 



Sidney S> Micek, Ph.D. 
Division of Educational Development* 
Counseling, and Administrative Studies 
School of Education, Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 

INTRODUCTION 

Demands for accountabil ity , improved productivity, increased educational 
quality, and better information for students reinforce the need for colleges 
to better docunent and understand student outcomes. Furthermore, the need 
for better information about student outcomes to enhance student development 
and improve institutional planning and management has been docunented in 
Astin's research about institutional impacts on student development (1976 
and 1977); in Bowen's (1977) valuable work assessing the returns of individual 
and societal investments in the postsecondary-education process; and in the 
developmental research by Clark, Hartnett, and Baird (1977) concerning the 
use of multiple criteria for assessing the quality of educational programs. 

To obtain the student outcomes information required to respond to many 
internal and external demands, institutions usually conduct some type of 
student survey in which student goals, plans, activities, and attitudes are 
documented and the jjmpact of programs are assessed. However, all too often 
the information obtained through such efforts is given only superficial 
attention by persons most central in the educational process - the faculty, 
Why is this the case? 

One reason is that student outcomes studies and their application often 
are focused almost entirely on administrative issues and uses. Consequently 
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such studies are oriented to institution-wide concerns as opposed to depart- 
mental concerns and thus are of limited 'Interest and use to faculty in 
their planning and decision-making activities, A second reason is that 
faculty generally have little, if any, involvement in planning for and 
commitment to the outcomes studies and thus do not take ownership of the 
study results. A third reason centers on the fact that outcomes study 
results frequently are not analyzed and presented in ways faculty can use 
them. Finally, survey directors sometimes do not fully grasp their role 
as change agents in helping faculty obtain and use student^uf comes infor- 
mation. 

The need to correct this situation is based on the assumption that 
student outcomes information is critical to improving the performance and 
decisions of faculty in program planning andinthe teaching/learning process, 
A$ Hartnett (1974) points out, in many ways, the need for such information 
is analogous to the need of the painter, the musician or the performing 
artist for feedback - or what learning psychologists call "knowledge of 
results" (Micek and Arney, 1973). 

Although many college-wide student outcomes questionnaires have been 
designed to generate information of use to faculty, getting faculty to make 
effective use of the information obtained has remained a problem. As a 
consequence, the overarching question addressed in this study was how to 
improve faculty commitment to and use of student questionnaire data collected 
on an institution-wide basis. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION FOR THE STUDY 
In thinking about how to answer the major study question, consideration 
was given to what is known from the theoretical research literature concern- 
ing information use and what has been learned from practical experiences. 
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From this literature base, three major underlying factors appear to influence 
information use by managers: (1) the organization location of the informa- 
tion provider, (2) the methodological procedures used to gather and analyze 
the data, and (3) the decision-making context (Weeks, 1980)* Furthermore, 
literature concerning student and/or worker participation in the decision- 
making process suggests that when participation is viewed as a legitimate 
activity, productivity and satisfaction increases (Mictk, 1974; Davis, 1972; 
and Blumberg, 1969), Finally, insights about how to improve faculty infor- 
mation use are gained from the "advance organizer" concept described in 
Ausubel's (1967) theory of school learning. Advance organizers provide an 
individual involved in learning with sorting and classifying models. Such 
models draw upon and mobilize concepts in one's cognitive structure which 
are relevant for and play an assimilating role relative to new learning 
material* In the context of this study, the individual is the faculty mem- 
ber, the new learning material is the available student outcomes information, 
and the advance organizer is the process of involving faculty members ";n 
developing and implementing a schema for identifying and sorting needed 
student outcomes information* 

From personal experience, it has been observed that when individuals 
are actively involved in the creation of su/vey instruments and procedures, 
they tend to become more committed and are more willing to make effective 
use of the results. However, all too often when institutions initiate a 
college-wide student survey, especially when standardized questionnaires 
are used, the opportunities for faculty to gain some "ownership" of the 
instruments and processes are practically nonexistant. Therefore, their 
commitment to and willingness to use the information provided is greatly 
hampered. As mentioned, how to correct this situation was the focus of 
this study, 
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The importance of this study also is based on the paucity of empirical 
literature regarding the use of evaluative research information, i\e«, 
information gathered for decision-oriented inquiries as opposed to conclusion- 
oriented inquiries. Three important studies have focused on the use of 
program evaluation findings, specifically, Weeks, 1978; Patton and Associates, 
1977; and Alkin and Associates, 1974* Also a larger number of studies have 
examined the use of applied social research (Weiss, 1977; Caplan, 1976, 
1977a, and 1977b; and Van deVall, Bolas, and Kank, 1976). 

While limited attention has been given to empirical research on the 
use of evaluative information in program decision-making, an abundance of 
nonempirical literature exists in this area* This literature consists 
mainly of prescriptive uses or speculations by academics and practitioners 
about why evaluation results are seldom used (Weeks, 1978). In short, the 
lack of empirical literature on evaluation utilization supports the need 
to examine ways for improving faculty commitment to and use of student 
outcomes information obtained from survey questionnaires. 

STUDY METHODOLOGY 

Study Design 

To accomplish the study's research objectives, an experimental group- 
control group, post test only design was employed. The design was imple- 
mented by selecting two groups of faculty, a participants (experimental) 
group and a nonparticipants (contiol) group, within two different colleqiate 
institutions, a four-year college and a two-year college. Those faculty 
in the participants group participated by (1) identifying the student infor- 
mation needed for their decision-making responsibilities, (2) helping 
develop a pool of questionnaire items for obtaining the needed student in- 
formation, and (3) organizing the items into a "mini-questionnaire" format 
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that could be attached to the appropriate standardized questionnaire,* 
Faculty in the nonparticipants group did not participate in these three 
activities* 

Following the administration of the selected standardized question- 
naires, which were accompanied by the "mini-questionnaire," the results of 
the surveys were analyzed and summary reports were written. The respective 
summary reports then were distributed to the faculty in both the participants 
and nonparticipants groups for their review and use. Subsequently, inter- 
views were conducted with each faculty member in the two groups at each 
institution to determine their commitment to and use of the student outcomes 
information* 

Selection of the Participants and Nonparticipants Groups 

The chief academic officer at both colleges served as the study liaison* 
Each was instrumental in assisting the study director select two comparable 
groups of faculty at their institutions. 

While a participants group and a nonparticipants group were selected at 
each institution, the process of selection within each institution varied 
somewhat because of differences in organizational structure, communication 
channels, and forces impacting each institution at the time of the study. 
As a result, the selection of the two faculty groups at the four-year college 
was accomplished by randomly assigning each of the seven academic departments 
to one of two groups . Consequently, the participants group at the four-year 
college was composed of faculty from three departments and the nonpartici- 
pants group was composed of faculty from the other four departments. 

At the two-year college, the chief academic officer was interested in 
having faculty participate from each of the campus* four divisions* 

^Standardized questionnaires used in the study were selected from the 
set of student outcomes questionnaires jointly developed by the College 
Board and the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 
(Gray, et al, 1979). 
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Consequently, faculty who represented a cross section of the divisions were 
randomly selected for the participants group* While the researcher expressed 
some concern about participating faculty in a division talking about the 
"treatment 11 with nonparticipating faculty in the same division, the chief 
academic officer emphasized that such contamination would be very minimal 
because of the size of each division as well as the independent nature of 
individual faculty, ^ 
Instrumentation and Data Collection ^ 

The interview schedule developed to help answer the study's major 
research question consisted of three sets of questions. The first set of 
questions asked the interviewees to indicate how useful the survey results 
would be (1 ) to them personally in carrying out their decision-making 
responsibilities, (2) to their department , and (3) to the c ollege , as a 
whole. Those responding "very useful" or "somewhat useful" also were asked 
to explain how the results would be useful. 

Following this set of questions, each interviewee was asked to indicate 
how useful the results of student questionnaire surveys were in general. 
Again, they were asked to explain their answer if they gave one of the two 
responses described above. 

The final set of questions in the interview schedule was directed to 
only those faculty in the participants group. These questions focused on 
(1) the value of having an opportunity to participate in the development 
of the local items, (2) ways their participation could have been improvedt 
and (3) how the overall surveys could have been improved. Generally, the 
interviews lasted one-half hour. 

A total of 56 faculty were interviewed in the study. At the four- 
year college* a total of 32 faculty were interviewed, 13 faculty were from 
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the participants group and 19 were from the nonparticipants group* At the 
two-year college, 24 faculty interviews were conducted, nine from the 
participants group and 15 from ths nonparticipants group. 
Analysis of the Faculty Interview Oat a 

As noted, the study design established a participants (experimental) 
group and a nonparticipants (control) group at each college. The data gen- 
erated by the interview schedule were in two forms: (1) nominal data - data 
from the response categories regarding perceived usefulness of the survey 
information, and (2) anecdotal data - qualitative data produced by responses 
to the open-ended questions in the interview. Consequently, two types of 
analysis were required. First, the chi square statistical test was enployed 
to examine whether participants differed from nonparticipants in perceived 
usefulness of the student information for them, for their department, and 
for the total college. Second, a content analysis technique was used for 
examining the responses of faculty to the open-ended questions. This analy- 
sis consisted of reviewing each response and then developing content 
categories that would help in understanding the nature of their qualitative 
responses. 

RESULTS ANO OISCUSSION 
Will faculty, who participate (a) in determining their own student- 
outcomes information needs and (b) in developing locally-specific question- 
naire items be significantly more interested in and make significantly 
more use of such information than faculty who only receive survey results? 
The intent of this section is to provide some answer to this question. In 
addition, faculty perceptions about the general usefulness of questionnaire 
surveys are described. Finally, a summary of practical suggestions from 
the "participants 1 * group about the value of participating in the survey 
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development process and ways to improve faculty participation in that 
process is presented. 

Each interviewee was asked at the beginning of each interview whether 
he/she had received a copy of the summary report. In all instances, the 
answer was "yes," Subsequently* interviewees were asked if they had read 
the report. Those who answered in the affirmative were then asked a series 
of questions: 

1. How useful do you think the results of the survey(s) will be 
to £(W in carrying out your responsibilities at (name of 
the college)? 

2. How useful do you think the results of the survey(s) will be 
to your department ? 

3. How useful do you think the results of the survey(s) will be 
to the college , as a whole? 

The responses to each of these three questions were placed in one of 
four categories: very useful* somewhat useful* not useful* and can't say. 

The results of the chi square (X ) analyses that were conducted to 
make comparisons between the participants and nonparticipants groups are 
summarized in Table L Examination of these results indicate that when 

Table 1 

Sunvnary of X Analyses Used to Compare Participants and Nonparticipants 
Perceptions of Usefulness of student Survey Results 





Two*Vear College 


Foup-Vear Co] lege 


Colleges Combined 


Useful to 

m 


X 2 = 3.289 
df = 3 


X 2 * 4.279 
df = 3 


X 2 = 8.295* 
df - 3 


Useful to 

YOUR Q£PARTM£NT 


X 2 = US/6 
df * 3 


X 2 * 10.855* 
df * 3 


X 2 » 12.094* 
df * 3 


Useful to 
TH£ COLLEGE 
as a whole 


X 2 = 5.65 
df = 3 


X 2 * 2J65 
df = 3 


X 2 - 7.101 
df « 3 



* Significant at .05 level of confidence. 
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the responses of the groups at both colleges were combined* a significantly 
higher proportion of the faculty in the participants groups perceived the 
survey results U? be useful for their own use and for their department than 
did faculty in the nonpartici pants group* This also was true regarding the 
comparison between the participants anJ nonparticipants groups in the 
four-year college with respect to usefulness of the survey results to tfieir 
departrwnts. It also is interesting to note that none of the X analyses 
regarding the usefulness of ;. *vey results at the college-wide level were 
signi ficant. 

With respect to the ways faculty see the survey results being useful, 
it can be concluded from the content analysis of expectency remarks that 
they view the information to be most useful for (l ) course/ prog ram planning 
and development;, (2) gaining a better understanding of students' needs* 
status, decision, satisfactions, plans, and activities; (3) recruiting and 
marketing; (4) verifying hearsay; and, (5) improving relations both within 
and outside the department and/or college* Furthermore, the responses 
suggest that faculty, in general , tend to have a better notion about the 
usefulness of student-survey information at the department and college-wide 
levels than the usefulness of such information for their own responsibilities, 

fran the responses to the question concerning faculty opinion about 
the usefulness of student-questionnaire survey results in general* it appears 
that faculty are generally positive about the utility of such information. 
Many facul ty^pointed out, however, that the usefulness of the information 
is greatly dependent upon the adequacy of the study design anri the way the 
study procedures are implemented . 

The faculty participation processes, which weredevelcped at each of the 
col'eges involved in the study, were tailored to meet the unique organiza- 
tional structure and the special study Questions of interest at each of the 
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colleges. However, the comments of the faculty in the participants groups 
indicate that the opportunity to participate in the survey development 
process is a valued experience. Based on their statements about why the 
opportunity to participate is valuable, it can be said that, in general, 
the participation process provides faculty with a chance to get involved in 
an institution-wide activity and to develop an "ownership" of the survey 
processes and results. In addition, it allows them to think about how 
they will use the results before they are reported back to them. As far 
as ways to improve faculty participation, it is important that an effort 
be made to keep faculty informed about the status of the project throughout* 
In ihort, the more frequent the contact Kith faculty, the more likely they 
will own the survey process and make use of the survey results. 

Finally, it can be said that faculty in both the participants and 
nonparticipants groups viewed the overall study as beneficial to their 
college. However, if faculty are to improve their commitment to and use 
of survey results, it is important to identify ways to improve the response 
rate to the questionnaire and to provide the survey results in a more 
program specific form. 
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BOUNDARY SPANNING: A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR EXAMINING THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL ROLE OF OFFICES OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 

Michael F. Middaugh 
Director of Research and Planning 
SUNY College of Technology at Utica/Rome 

Introduction 

A substantial body of literature has developed over the past 20 years 
in the area of organization theory* as it is applied to interorganizational 
relationships and organization/environment transactions. Much has been 
learned from this literature with respect to "adaptive" organizations, 
i.e« , those which survive during periods of scarce resources* changing mar- 
kets* and varying economic circumstances. This paper is intended to review 
the literature and apply it within the context of postsecondary educational 
institutions. The paper will also state a series of research assertions 
about which organizational characteristics are most likely to contribute to 
the adaptiveness and survivability of colleges and universities. Minimally, 
it is hoped that the paper will provide food for thought and discussion 
among its readers. At best* it provides a conceptual framework for empirical 
study that will enable its author to renew exploration of an area of pro- 
fessional and intellectual interest that dates back to his graduate school 
days. 

Organizational Environments 

Of necessity, most organizations* including colleges and universities* 
interact with a variety of other organizations and groups* both formal and 
informal. These interactions are necessary for the acquisitions of resources 
(i*e., the money* raw materials, and personnel as:;ential to the activity of 
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the organization) and for the distribution and consumption of the organization's 
product. (Thompson and McEwen, 1958; Levene and White, 1961; Seashore and 
Yuchtman, 1967) Those organizations external to a given "focal" organization 
with which that focal organization must interact in order to carry out its 
own mission are termed the organizational environment, (Katz and Kahn, 1966) 
The interaction between an organization and its environment is analogous 
to the biological principle of natural selection. (Aldrich and Pfeffer, 1976) 
Just as living organisms must adapt to their environment, that is, obtain 
adequate food supplies, shelter, reproduce in sufficient numbers or face ex- 
tinction, organizations tco must adapt to their environment if they are to 
remain viable institutions. Organizational adaptation, however, may be studied 
in terms of the transactions with the environment which permit the acquisition 
of resources necessary for the organization to operate, and for securing cus- 
tomers to accept the organizational output. As in nature, the greatest threat 
to adaptability and survivability stems from changes in the nature uf the 
environment. 

The concept of a rapidly changing organizational environment was first 
clearly articulated by Emery and Trist (1966) and has been reinforced by the 
work of Terreberry (1968) and Liefer and Huber (1977). Terreberry (1968) 
suggested that nearly all complex organizations operate within a rapidly 
changing, or 'turbulent field" environment. These environments are character- 
ized by uncertainty both with respect to continued supplies of essential re- 
sources and with respect to the activities of other organizations within the 
environment. That colleges and universities operate within a turbulent field 
environment is evidenced by such characteristics as competition among institu- 
tions for shrinking student markets* diminshed levels of federal* state, and 
private research grants* increased competition with industry for the best and 
brightest minds* etc. 2C J 
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The organization, typified by colleges and universities, is then a 
problem-facing, problem-solving phenomenon. Classical organization theory 
would argue for a "rational model' 1 approach to problem-solving emmanating 
from the organizational environment, i.e., evaluation of all possible alter- 
native solutions and selection of the most cost-effective course of action. 
Recent literature suggests, however, that the very complexity of the en- 
vironment which generates the problems faced by an organization is such that 
it would overtax the limits of human rationality were the attempt made to 
fully understand it. Thus the overwhelming nature of environmental com- 
plexity forces organizations to operate within the context of "bounded 
rationality." (Simon* 1957) Thompson (1967) summaries the problem this 
way: 

"The focus is on organizational processes related o choice of 
courses of action which do not fully disclose the ulternatives 
available nor the consequences of those alternatives. In this 
view- the organization has limited capacity to ga; ,er and process 
information or to predict consequences of al ternal ives . To deal 
with situations of such great complexity* the conizations must 
develop processes for searching and learnings as well as deciding. 
Tr? complexity, if fully faced, would overwhc"^ the organizations 
hence it must set limits on its defii itions of situations; it must 
make decisions in bounded rationality,'* (p. 9) 

Boun dary Spanning Rojes 

The interactions between a given organization and other organizations 
in its enviroritoent involve a series "m t\ factions acrr^; ,,he boundaries 
of the respective organizations. (Katz ano' ^.rn, 1966; Thompson, 1967; 
Starbuck. 1976) These transactions are generally concerned with the intake 
of resources for organizational activities and the dissemination of organ- 
izational output. A characteristic of adaptive organizations may be the 

ability to accurately identify critical components in their environment 

i 

(i.e., suppliers of scarce resources and markets for the organization's 
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product) and the establishment of formal organizational structures to deal 
with them. (Thompson, 1967; AldHch and Herker, 1977; Aldrich, 1979). 
These structures are referred to as "boundary spanning roles," (Thompson* 
1967) 

Faced with environmental uncertainty, the organization operating under 
norms of rationality, establishes boundary spanning roles as the vehicles 
for searching and learning in the environment. Having identified the most 
crucial components of the organizational environment, boundary spanning 
roles monitor those segments of the environment* The activities within 
the boundary spanning roles should enable the organization to learn more 
about these environmental components and to more effectively deal with 
them. (Thompson, 1967; Alrich and Herk^r, 1977) 

It is this underlying rationale that is prompting more and more colleges 
and universities to look to offices of institution?! research as focal 
boundary spanning structures. The scope of their activities, in offices 
with a boundary spanning thrust, goes beyond simple headcount and credit 
hour tallying. Institutional research activities also ineludt admissions 
market analyses, student retention research, outcomes studies, community 
impact analyses, etc. The objective of these activities is clearly the 
acquisition of adequate student markets and fiscal resources necessary to 
operate the college, while assuring that its graduates are marketable and 
that a demand will persist for the institution's educational product. 
Boundary spanning is not restricted to institutional research; offices of 
sponsored research* public relations offices, academe/ industry consortia, 
etc. are all directed to the same objective: institutional survival. 

This paper, then, focuses on the relationship between boundary spanning 
roles and a college's survivability, i.e., capability to adapt to changing 
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organizational envirorment. The paper focuses on the office of institutional 
research as a major boundary spanning role* and proffers a series of asser- 
tions about the structure and configuration of that role and its relationship 
to institutional adaptability. It should be underscored* however, that 
while discussion focuses on offices of institutional research, the assertions 
in this paper are generic to all boundary spanning roles within a college or 
university and should be so interpreted. 

Assertio n #1 : Those colleges and universities which establish boundary 
spanning roles to deal with crucial components of their environments win 
be significantly more adaptive than institutions which do not do so. 

Such an assertion seems sel f-evident. If* for example, the identifi- 
cation of student markets for institutional curricula, description of poten- 
tial suident perceptions about the college* measurement of satisfaction 
levels among current students* identification of major factors in student 
attrition, and assessment of curriculum-relevant employment and job per- 
formance among alumni, are all factors that impact upon an institution's 
ability to stay in business, then the institution should clearly establish 
organizational structures, i.e., boundary spanning roles to search and 
learn from the environment* and to provide the essential measurements de- 
scribed above. A corollary to Assertion #1 might be that adaptive colleges 
and universities have fully staffed* comprehensive offices of institutional 
research. 

Structuring the Boundary Spann ing Role 

The relationship between the presence or absence of boundary spanning 
roles and organizational adaptability to a constantly changing environment 
may be controlled by structural characteristics of the boundary spanning role. 
In other words^ it may not be enough for a college or university to simply 
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have an office of institutional research- It is more likely that the manner 
in which the office is structured will have a profound impact upon the in- 
stitution's ability to probe, monitor, understand, and manage its organiza- 
tional environment. 

The number of boundary spanning roles conferred upon a given actor is 
often a function of organization si2e. (Alrich and Herker, 1977) For 
example, it is not uncommon in small colleges for the registrar's office to 
be the repository for most institutional research functions* Similarly, 
many institutional research offices are expected to assume development and 
9raiitsmansh1p activities. However, Kahn et al (1964) warn against the dan- 
ger of role overload, that is, assignment of a variety of roles to a single 
boundary spanner or boundary spanning office, with the expectation that 
all tasks associated with each role be completed within an unrealistic time 
frame. To expect a college registrar to fulfill the primary tasks associa- 
ted with registration, and at the same time to conduct community impact 
analyses, attrition-retention analyses, outcomes studies, etc*, is unrealistic. 
It is Sikely that all activities would suffer because of the overloading 
effect of competing time demands from the registrar and institutional research 
roles. 

Assert i on #2 : Those colleges and universities which assign separately, and 
to different personnel or offices, those boundary spanning activities con- 
cerned with acquisition of essential resources and markets for the educa- 
tional product, will be significantly more adaptive than institutions which 
do not do so. 

Similarly, role conflict (Kahn et al, 1964; Schein, 1970), in which 
individuals are forced to make a choice between two roles, is a problem for 
the boundary spanner. Logic would seem to dictate that an individual or 
office charged with activities related to the acquisition of scarce resources 
or maximizing the output market would not be involved in other non-related 
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tasks* Returning to our previous example, the institutional researcher 
engaged in identifying student markets for the college's programs, and 
at the same time measuring the marketability of those programs among employ- 
ers, is facing a major task. To require that individual to double as college 
registrar, indeed, creates the problem of rcle conflict in which the indi- 
vidual is frequently forced to choose between two sets of competing, vital 
institutional functions. The result is the diminishment of each fun-^ on* 

Assertion S3: Those colleges and universities in which personnel or offices 
engagetfTn boundary spanning activities dealing with the acquisition of 
essential resources or product markets are assigned few, if any other roles* 
will have significantly greater adaptability than institutions in which per- 
sonnel in similar boundary spanning roles are assigned a multiplicity of 
roles. 

Role professionalization refers to the suitability of an actor for a 
given boundary spanning role as evidenced by the level of knowledge and 
skills brought to that role, Aldrich and Herke** (1977) indicate that an 
organizations abilicy to adapt to environmental contingencies depends in 
part upon the expertise of boundary role incumbents in selecting, trans- 
mitting, and interpreting the information originating in the environment 
as well as successfully representing the organization as legitimate and 
desirable to that environment, Aldrich and Herkeir's (1977) assessment 
clearly reflect the general responsibilities and functions of offices of 
institutional research. 

The expertise evidenced by a role incumbent, i.e,, practitioner of 
institutional research, may be related to the professional ization of that 
role. If so, then one might expect that the more professionalized the 
boundary spanning role* the more effectively the activities associated 
with it will be executed* Before making such an assertion, it is necessary 
to first define the diminstons of professionalism* 
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Hall (1975) has examined the so-called "professional model" and has 
drawn upon earlier studies to identify two dimensions of the professional. 
The structural dimension, earlier delineated by Greenwood (1957) involves 
five attributes: 

1. Formal training in an area of knowledge that is not readily avail* 
able to the laity. 

2. Professional authority whereby the professional can "dictate" the 
appropriate course of action for an organization. 

3. Formal and informal sanctioning of the profession through licensure, 
acknowledgement of the right to privileged communication, etc. 

4. Subscription to a regulative code of ethics which dictates approp- 
riate behavior for an individual acting in a professional capacity, 

5. Professional culture wherein the individual maintains membership 
in relevant associations, reads publications within the field, is 
involved in various forms of continuing education, etc. 

Hall (1975) also draws upon the work of Gross (1957) to describe the 
attitudinal dimension of professionalization. Attributes such as a high 
level of involvement within the profession, belief that the profession is 
essential to the betterment of the human condition, concern for the advance- 
ment of the profession rather than financial sel f-agrandizement are typical 
of the attitudinal dimension. While interesting, they do not readily lend 
themselves to empiric n .neasurement, nor is there, a readily apparent relation- 
ship to organizational adaptability. 

Three characteristics of the structural dimension of professionalization 
do appear to relate to the effective performance of the boundary spanner in 
measuring and interpreting the organizational environment. They are train- 
ing, professional authority, and professional culture. 
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Training in the activities of a boundary spanning role should contribute 
to the expertise of the role incumbent and should add to the effectiveness 
with which the role activities are performed. (Greenwood, 1957; Beal and 
Wickersham, 1967; Hall, 1975) The broad spectrum of institutional research, 
as described throughout this paper, should be more capably performed by an 
individual with extensive training in social sciences, research methods, 
and tests and measurements, than by an individual, e.g., a college registrar, 
who is simply assigned institutional research functions. 

Assertion_if4: Colleges and universities in which the occupants of boundary 
spannfng roles have extensive training for the activities associated with 
the role will be significantly more adaptive than institutions with role 
incumbents not similarly trained. 

Another measure of expertise in a boundary spanning role incumbent 
may be the authority acknowledged to that individual by the organization 
to provide direction for total institutional policy. The acknowledgement 
of professional authority is based upon the belief that the professional 
possesses the knowledge base to provide correct information for organiza- 
tional decisions. (Greenwood, 1957; Etzioni, 1964; Hall, 1975, 1977) Con- 
crete measures of professional authority are evident in the responses to 
the following questions, again using the office of institutional research 
as an illustration: 

1, To whom does the office report? The Pre?i6^nt? 

2, Does the Director sit on the President's cabinet or Executive Council? 

3, What is the role of the office of institutional research in the 
institutional planning process? Is it a leadership role or simply a 
supportive role? 

Assertio n jf5: Colleges and universities in which occupants of boundary span- 
ning roles are accorded broad professional authority will be significantly 
more adaptive than institutions where role incumbents are without professional 
authority, 
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Operation within a professional culture would also appear to be an 
important component of role professionali2ation. (Greenwood, 1957; Hal 1 * 
1975) The practitioner of institutional research who regularly attends 
in-service seminars/workshops, reads relevant literature within the field * 
and interacts with other professionals through membership in role-related 
associations might be expected to be better versed in contemporary develop- 
ments within the field and, therefore, might be expected to be more success- 
ful *n the performance of the activities associated with his/her role. 

Assertio n #6 : Colleges and universities in which the occupants of boundary 
spanning roles operate within a "professional culture" will be significantly 
more adaptive than institutions where role incumbents do not do so. 

Bringing together the structural dimensions of role professionali2ation, 

it is now possible to offer an encompassing assertion* 

A ssertion §7 : Colleges and universities which professional^ boundary 
spanning roles will have significantly greater adaptability than those 
institutions which do not do so. 

The preceeding paragraphs have argued for the necessity of colleges 
and universities to establsh boundary spanning roles to monitor the organi- 
sational environment and to make necessary institutional adjustments to 
changes in that environment. Moreover, the paper has argued that certain 
structural characteristics can be imposed upon ths boundary spanning roles 
to make them more effective in contributing to organizational adaptability. 
As persuasive as the arguments might seem, they will derive value only from 
empirical test ng. 

Pi rections for Future Research 

The author has conducted research in the area of boundary spanning role 
structure and organizational adaptiveness . (Middaugh, 198D) This early 
research suggests three essential components in moving to empirical study of 
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boundary spanning roles in colleges and universities, 

A, Rqlj? definition: Not only must the specific offices or roles be identified 
which ar^to be viewed as boundary spanning, but appropriate descriptive 
measures of role incumbents must also be measured. Scope of the boundary 
role itself must be assessed, as well as other organizational duties held 
by the boundary role incumbent. Measures of role professionalization must 
also be established. Subsequent development of a manageable empirical 
measuring instrument to incorporate the various areas of role definition, 
coupled with choice of data collection methodology* pose a formidable 
task for the researcher. 

Jl?A s ,Mf e . s °f ,?daptiveness: The purpose of the research is to measure 
relationships between boundary spanning roles ana the ability of colleges 
and universities to adapt to changing environments. But what are commonly 
acceptable measures of adapti veness? Avoiding declining enrollments? 
Maintaining or enhancing existing levels of non-tuition-based funding? 
Arriving at definitions and measures of characteristics which accurately 
reflect a college or university's capacity to adapt to its environment 
is perhaps the most difficult part of the construction of a study. 
C, Moderat ing variables : Are the relationships measured actually the 
relationships that are operative? Where do institutional politics, 
institutional funding sources^ general economic conditions, etc. fit 
into the equation? In order for the study to be truly descriptive^ 
moderating and/or contaminating variables must be controlled. 
While the obstacles to the empirical measurement of the assertions 
outlined in this paper are substantial, the author's own work in this area 
suggests they are not insurmountable. The benefits accrued by institutions 
armed with quantitative measures of the envi ronniental relationships described 



herein are self-evident: organizational survival- The author intends to 
pursue the research and urges others to eitft^r collaborate or conduct parallel 
research. The body of literature in organization theory and post-secondary 
educational administration will be enriched, anct h our institutions will be 
better equipped to move into the uncertain years of the late twentieth century. 
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SEXUAL INEQUITY IN CAREER CHOICE: HOW CAN COLLEGES HELP?* 

Jean V. Morlock 
Office of Institutional Research 
State University of New York at Plattsburgh 
Plattxourgh, New York 
1290) 

Introduction 

The past few decades have been a time of increased awareness of the 
sexual inequities in employment, e.g., affirmative action legislation, and 
the ERA movement. Those involved in the feminist movement have gone further 
and have generally challenged the sex-role stereotypes, which have restric- 
ted free choice of careers for both women and men. Consensual ideas of ap- 
propriate roles for women have not only governed whether a woman chooses to 
be a homemaker or to have a career, but also have contributed to the type 
of career or job chosen. Careers or occupations that have been traditional 
for women are narrow in range, tend to involve subservient, helping or nur- 
turant roles, are less lucrative* and are lower in status and leadership 
roles. While the number and proportion of women in the labor force has been 
growing rapidly, women's employment has remained restricted to only a few 
occupational fields* In lg72, it was reported that 70% of all career women 
were working in one of four fields: nursing, social work, teaching, or 
secretarial work (Tangri, 1972)* Researchers agree that sex-role stereo- 
types are powerful determinants in the restriction of women's free choice 
of career type (Witkin, et al, 1977; Bern and Bern* 1977; Goldman and Warren, 
1973), That such stereotypes exist, with regard to type of career* and are 
held in strong agreement by both men and women, has been shown by several 
researchers, both on the basis of male and female perceptions and numbers 
of women employed or majoring in various fields (Chewning and Walker, 1980; 
Panek, et al, 1977;, Harren, et al, 19 7 9; Brenner and Tomkiewicz, 1979). 
One aspect of this study was to update ana replicate both of these measures 
of sex-role stereotyping of career fields* 

*This study was done as part of a requirement to complete an M.A. Degree in 
Clinical Psychology* Anyone who would like a more detailed explanation of 
the methodology or results is invited to request a copy of the write-up of 
that study. 
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How can colleges help women to enter a greater variety of career 
fields? Knowledge of the characteristics of women who have been able to 
defy sex-role stereotypical career-aspirations may aid us in counseling 
other women into appropriate fields for their abilities and interests. 
Certain demographic and personality characteristics have been found to 
discriminate the woman who chooses a non-traditional career field or major 
in college (the Role-innovator or NT) from the woman with a more tradi- 
tional orientation (Traditionalists or T). Some researchers believe Role- 
innovative women to be social misfits (the "social deviance" hypothesis); 
while others believe that these women have experienced more enriched back- 
grounds {the "enrichment hypothesis"), in terms of a variety of role models. 
The present study contrasted these two hypotheses and examined a variety 
of personality variables shown by past researchers to correlate with career 
choice (Stake, 1970; Psathos, 1968; Astin & Myint, 1971; Reynolds & Jones, 
1978; Almquist & Angrist, 1970; Tangri, 1972; Stewart & Winter, 1974; 
Orcutt, 1979; Jordan-Viola & Fassberg, 1976). Also included are some new 
variables inferred by the author from feminist research to contribute to 
Role-innovation (Hjelle & Butterf ield, 1974; Vankatesh, 1980; Dempewolff, 
1973; O'Keefe, 1972, and Fowler, et al , 1973). The variables studied can 
be seen in Table 1, which contains a summary of the hypotheses of this 
study and the results. The unique value of this study was that a number 
of variables were studied simultaneously , so that a profile could be drawn 
of the Role-innovator vis-a-vis the Traditionalist. Also unusual was the 
chance to compare both groups of females to males on the same measures. 
Self-perceptions were used for the personality variables, representing a 
more accessible and economical form of measurement, and also an important 
and personal perspective of the subjects. 

Method 

Two surveys were administered to two separate groups of males and 
females at State University of New York at Plattsburgh. The Freshman 
Survey was administered to all freshmen attending Sunnier Orientation, and 
provided the demographic variables, such as parents 1 education and occupa- 
tions, as well .as self-perceptions on several personality traits. Freshman 
Surveys from several years (1978-80) weneused as a combined sample in order 
to increase the number of subjects in the study. Finding a sufficient 
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number of non-traditional women majors in a largely traditional female 
university was a problem. Except for the recently emerging fields of 
computer science and business, our largest programs continue to be education, 
nursing, and home economics. 

The Program Perception Questionnaire was administered to students liv- 
ing in the dorms, both males and females, of all class levels. Their per- 
ception of the curricula offered at Plattsburgh were rated on an eleven- 
point scale, from masculine (1) to feminine (11)* In addition, they rated 
themselves on several personality variables in a semantic-differential 
style. Three hundred and forty-nine students responded to the Program Per- 
ception Questionnaire, an ample number for perceptual ratings of programs; 
however, the number of non-traditional women was small, making interpreta- 
tion of the results of the personal traits from this questionnaire specu- 
lative* Please bear this in mind when examining these results. This study 
will be duplicated with larger and more diversified populations in the 
future* 

Programs were designated as "Traditional" or "Non-traditional," using 
both criteria, i.e., students' perceptions and the proportion of women en- 
roj^e d in a program/ Cut-offs of mean ratings >6.5 or <4.5 and percent 
females enrolled of >65% or 4*45% were chosen for traditional and non- 
traditional programs, respectively. 

Table 2 shows the programs as classified by both techniques into tradi- 
tional or non-trjditional categories. There is a good deal or agreement 
between the two criteria; however, tome notable exceptions indicate that 
stereotypes do lag behind changing trends. For example, accounting was 
rated on the masculine side, yet more females than males were enrolled in 
thu field (58%). Music is seen as a feminine field, but is male-dominated 
at Plattsburgh (185E females). The perceptual criteria is generally more 
extreme and limited, providing greater contrast between the two groups of 
subjects. 

Results were contrasted, using these two criteria* Step-wise discri- 
minant analyses were performed to assess Lhe ability of the personality vari- 
ables and demographic characteristics to discriminate between the Traditional 
or Role-innovative and Non-traditional women (see Fig, p and 2)* Analyses of 
variance wei e also performed in which all three groups of subjects were com- 
pared, i.e,, Traditional females, Non-traditional females, and Males (see 
Tables 3 and 4) . 
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Results and Discussion 
Program Perceptions 

Results of the Program Perception Questionnaire confirmed that sex- 
role stereotypes, measured by perceptions, do still exist and are held in 
strong agreement by men and women students at Plattsburgh* Only six of the 
43 programs rated showed significant differences in mean ratings by men and 
women (p<.05, two-teiled t-test). For the most part, perceptions correct- 
ly mirrored actual enrollment proportions, with two exceptions; 1) the 
emerging fields and 2) only the Traditional females accurately assessed the 
extreme femininity of highly female-dominated programs such as home econo- 
mics, nursing, and special education. In general Non-traditional women 
behaved like men. They rated more programs on the masculine side than did 
Traditional women. 

Freshman Survey Variables and Demographics 

The interpretation of these results was simplified by the development 
of a profile of the NT female as compared to the T female, using a stepwise 
discriminant analysis. In this way the relative importance of the variables 
couV also be assessed and redundant i formation removed* Fig. 1 presents 
these results. Significant discriminant functions were found for toth 
criteria* The profile differed somewhat for tne two criteria. In both 
cases the most important discriminant was math ability, followed on the 
positive side, i,e., NT females exceeded T females, by independence, intel- 
lectual self-confidence, then high school average* Other than less inter- 
est in marriage by NT females, the negative loadings varied by criteria. 
Using the perception criteria, N T females appear to have less social inter- 
est or abilities. Thus the evidence lends support to each of the two hypo- 
theses under $:udy; the "enrichment" and "social deviance" hypotheses. An 
alternative hypothesis, which explains the lesser social knowledge of NT 
women in the perception criterion, is that the solitary nature of the sub- 
ject matter they study: math and science, is related to these vraits. 
Rather than being socially "deviant/ 1 they may Le more suited to such 
fields .of study. Future studies will compare males and females in these 
fields to studerts in other fields to test this hypothesis. 

A better overall interpretation of the data than either of the above 
mentioned hypotheses and one that avoids labels and political arguments 
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is seen when the two groups of females are compa d to males. The Non- 
traditional females seem androgenous* They are similar academically to 
males, but socially to Traditional fenrales. Table 3 presents the results 
of one-way analyses of variance, comparing the three groups. Non-traditional 
females resembled (or even exceeded) males in their superior math abilities, 
yet, like their Traditional sisters, they had achieved higher high school 
averages tha»i males. In spite of the superior academic abilities of NT 
women, their intellectual self-confidence lies somewhere between T females 
and males* Socially, NT females resettle T females* They share the curi- 
ous contradictions of their Traditional sisters in that they report them- 
selves as having developed more friendships, yet see themselves as less 
popular and less socially self-confident than do males* Only for the per- 
ception criteria, which is limited to fields most typically and extremely > 
male-dominated such as math and science, do the NT females resemble males 
socially. Women in these fields report less social knowledge than T females* 
Finally NT females were the least interested of the three groups in preparing 
for marriage while at college* These women seem to have postponed or set 
aside thoughts of marriage while preparing for their career. 

Personal Traits from Program Perception Questionnaire 
As mentioned before, these results must be interpreted with caution, 
due to the small number of NT women in the sample* Table 4 presents the 
results of one-way analyses of variances performed on the three groups 
simultaneously* The table is organized by similarity of means of NT females 
to either T females or males* Again the suggestion of androgyny is there* 
NT fei ales resemble T females in their femininity, conventionality, gregari- 
ousness, yet have begun to move closer to males in these traits. They 
also resemble or seeni to exceed (not necessarily significant differences) 
T females and sometimes males in independence, autononty, dominance, and 
activity* They resemble males in their competitiveness, but are more 
achievement-oriented like their T counterparts. 

Fig* 2 presents profiles of the NT vs. T females, using stepwise dis- 
criminant analyses* Significant functions were found for both criteria 
and agreed with the hypotheses of the author, inferred from feminist and 
other research* NT women were more independent, dominant, autonomous, 
but less feminine and conventional. Results for other variables, such as 
assertiveness, were mixed and contradictory* Further study is needed, 
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with larger samples* to implicate these results. 
Summary 

To summarize* the profile of the Non-traditional woman emerges as 
follows: She is academically superior* especially with regard to math 
skills; more independent, dominant* autonomous* competitive, and confident 
of her intellectual abilities* but less gregarious* conventional* and femi- 
nine than her Traditional counterpart* She is better equipped to compete 
with men in the Non-traditional fields that are highly mathematical and 
intellectual and require more solitary work* yet may do so at a social 
and personal cost. She seems to value marriage less or be more willing to 
postpone it than either Traditional females or males, possibly because she 
sees it in conflict with her career aspirations* 

Our role at colleges could be to counsel and support Role-innovative 
women and to encourage those with similar abilities and personality pro- 
files to enroll in Non-traditional fields. Support groups or clubs for 
Non-traditional women may be helpful* At some colleges, women's studies 
forums perform this service. Also* other women with similar skills could 
be encouraged and supported to develop the amount of independence and auto* 
nomy needed at this time to consider entering male-dominated fields. 

At the admissions level* women with high math scores on aptitude and 
achievement tes's or measures should be encouraged to major in Non-tradi- 
tional fields. High school counselors should be alerted to this possibi- 
lity. Some research in the field has suggested that women are advised into 
Traditional fields because of the stereotyoes held by high school and col- 
lege guidance or carfer counselors* Providing updated Information and 
training to such counselors may be a way of breaking this cycle* 

Crlleges can help to change perceptions or stereotyping of these fields 
by students* as well as counselors* Fields tmt have recently emerged as 
less male-dominated 1n terms of enrollment, such as accounting, were Incor- 
rectly perceived as being "masculine. M Clearly stereotypes lag behind 
reality and continue to influence tfte^career choice of both men and women. 

Participation by colleges in nationwiti^development of day care cen- 
ters could help to relieve son*e of the confl icKfelt by women between 
marriage and careers. Presently women are pressed by circumstances either 
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to make a choice between these two important life goals or to postpone one 
or the other* 

Finally* tha comparisons made between men and women revealed some 
interesting inconsistencies in college women at Plattsburgh that suggest 
a need for remediation. Women in this study, whether NT or T, had less 
self-confidence than men, both socially and intellectually* even though 
they reported better social skills and had achieved higher grades in high 
school* and/or had superior math abilities. Support groups and programs 
designed to enhance self-confidence in college women could contribute to 
more effective job-seeking skills, and enable them to compete with men in 
the move up the corporate ladder to management positions* Updated informa- 
tion and role models provided by Role-innovative women* particularly those 
who have successfully integrated their careers with marriage, could help 
dispel the myths and stereotypes that discourage women from aspiring to 
non-traditic ^1 fields and contribute to sexual inequity in employment. 
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Table 1. Swroary Comparison of Results with Hypotheses 



Variable 



tfypothes i s 



ftesu"* t 



1, Mother's Occupation 

2. Aelative Educational Level 
of pa rents --Mother: Father 



•3. 
4. 



*5 t 
*6, 
*7. 
*8, 
9. 

•10. 

•Ik 
12 



14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
•18. 



SAT Math & Math Ability 
High School Average and 
Academic Ability 



Educational Aspirations 
Independence 
Autonomy 
Activity 
Self- knowledge 



Self-confidence (intellectual) NT ^T 
Dominance NT > T 

NT ?> r 



NT have NT mothers 
NT > T 

NT > T 

No difference 



NT > T 
Nf T 
NT ^ T 
NT ?> T 
NT > T 



Dominance 
Assert iveness 



r3. Compet iveness 



Drive to Succeed 
Popularity 
Friendships 
Gregariousness 
Social Knowledge 



} 



19. Social Se'f -confidence 

*20. Femininity 

21 . Conventionality 

22. Sensitivity to Criticism 
*23 + Goal of Preparing for 

Marriage While at College 



NT > T 

NT > T 

NT ^ T 

No difference 

No difference 



KT < 
IT < 
KT< 



NT < T 



No difference 

No difference 
except perception 
profile 
NT > T 

No difference; 
except perception 
criteria 
m< T 
NT > T 
KT > T 
KT > T 
to difference 
NT > T 
KT > T 
Suggestive- 
contradictory 
Suggestive- 
contradictory 
No difference 
No difference 
No difference 
NT 4 T 
NT < T 

(Perception Only) 
Contradictory- 
depends on criteria 
NT < T 
KT < T 
No difference 

NT < T 



* Significant o < .05 using t-test or analysis of variance. Other variables* 
listed as ^ or < , contributed to a significant discriminant function. 



Table 2. Comparison of Two Criteria for Role Innovation 



TRADITIONAL PROGRAMS 

„ 7 Stereotype tnroiiment 

tiotn Criteria Agree Criterion Crit erion 

(Mean Rating) (% Females) 

Child Family Service g.O 100 

Hearing & Speech Science /.g 100 

Heme Economics Education 9.5 loo 

Special Education 8.1 99 

Nursing g.4 97 

Food S Nutrition 8,5 g4 

K-12 Speech & Hearing Handicapped 8.1 g4 

Elementary Education 

Early Secondary Education 7.9 ^ 

French 7.5 8$ 

Theater 6.9 77 

English 7.6 76 

Danish 7.1 66 
Perceptions Only 

Secondary Education 7.1 47 

Music 6.8 18 

Enrollment Only 

Psychology 6.^8 82 

Behavioral Science s,g 90 

ttcllcal Technology 6.0 7g 

Sociology 6.3 75 

'«* 6.4 71 

Health Education 6.1 65 



NON-TRAOITIONAI PROGRAMS 



Both Criteria Agree 

Engineering 3.2 9 

Ph^its 3.8 11 

Geology 4.49 13 

Chemistry 4.49 32 

Political Science 4.45 38 

Environmental Science 4.5 42 

Perceptions Only 

Accounting 4.4 58 

Siou:^mis try/Biophysics 4.2 46 

Economics 4.4 48 

Enrollment Only 

Geography 4.9 0 

.Music 6,8 18 

Communication Arts 6.0 30 

Mathen*atic$ 4,9 30 

Hass Madia 5,7 37 

Computer Science 4,6 40 

Biology 4.8 44 no 

Business 4,6 45 £0 



c 



Table J + CotnpAi isnn of Mean Responses to Freshman Survey Vanables- 
TraditlonaL Non- traditional F€*na1e& ^ and Males* 

ENROLLMENT RATIO CRITERION 





Tradi- 


Non ^Tradi- 








tional 


tional 




SIGNIFICANT 




Females 


Ferial es 


Kales 


COMPARISONS** 


TRADITIONAL FEMALES 










RESEMBLE HALES 










SAT Hath 


492 


0 5 


634 


M £ NT > T 


MATH Ability 


3.00 


3.J6 


3.33 


H S H 1 > T 


independence 


3.63 


3.85 


3.72 


NT > T 


Preparing for Marriage 


3.16 


2.73 


i.98 


NT < T 


«0N- TRADITIONAL FEMALES 










UiEttLf TRA6IYI6MAL ^MALES 








High School Averao,e 


86.3 


86.3 


$3.4 


T > M 


Self-confidence 










(InLellectual) 


3.26 


3 + 3f 


3.54 


NT * T < K 


Self-confidence (Social) 3.22 


3.23 


5.40 


NT 4 T< M 


Popularity 


3.26 


3.27 


3.36 


None 


friendships 


4.04 


4.01 


3.82 




Social Knowledge 


3.73 


3.67 


3,56 


T > M 


N 


499 


210 


546 





PERCEPTION CRITERION 



I 



Tradi- Non-Tradi- 
tional tional 
Females F'^males 



NONWRAP I TIONAL FEMALES 
SIMlAH TO hAlE? 

SAT Hath 
Independence 
Preparing for Marriage 
Social Knowledge 

NOW- TRADITIONAL FEMALES 
SIMILAR TO TRADITIONAL FEMALES 

High School Average 
Self-confidenre 

( Intellectual) 
Self-conficence 

; Social) 
Popularity 
Friendships 



HOH- TRADITIONAL 
BOTH GROUPS 



EXCEED 



Males 



502 


537 


524 


M £ 


3.6D 


3.78 


3.72 


None 


3.2? 


2.99 


2.98 


T > 


3.71 


).44 


3.56 


NT £ 



Academic Ability 


3.55 


3.76 


3.52 


MaLh AbiliLy 


:os 


3.83 


3.33 


N 


342 


S3 


546 



SIGNIFICANT 
COMPARISONS** 



NT > T 



M 

M JL T 



86.9", 


87.7 


$3,4 


T £ 


r 


3.22 


3.41 


3.54 


T < 


K 


3„?1 


3.21 


3.sC 


T d. 


K 


3.J3 


3.19 


3.36 


T < 


K 


3.90 


3.99 


* 3.82 


T > 


M 



NT > T & K 
NT & M > T 
NT > K 



* Only significant differences (P^.05 one-way analysis of variance) are 
shown. 

** p .05 Scheffe's Test. 



T c .le 4. Comparison of Responses to Perception Questionnaire Traits- 
Traditional* Non-traditional Femalvs* and Males 



ENROLLMENT CRITERION 





Tradi- 


Non-Tradi- 








Lional 


tional 




SIGNIFICANT 




Females 


Females 


Males 


COMPARISON** 


•Femininity 


5.92 


5.45 


1.85 


All 


•Conventionality 


4.55 


4.28 


3.65 


T (t NT > M 


•Gregariousness 


4.69 


4.63 


4.06 


T > M 


Independence 


5.20 


5.53 


5.09 




Autonomy 


4.89 


5.23 


4.84 




Dominance 


4.37 


4.70 


4.66 




•Competitiveness 


3.89 


4.28 


4.45 


M > T 


Assertiveness 


4.88 


4.78 


4.85 




Activity 


5.01 


5.28 


5.01 




Achievement-orientation 


5.71 


5.55 


5.30 




N 


126 


40 


114 







PERCEPTION CRITERION 










•Femininity 


6.09 


5.92 


1.$5 


NT £ 


T 


> M 


•Conventionality 


4.S4 


4.21 


3.65 


T> M 






'Gregariousness 


4.67 


4.50 


4.06 


T > K 






Independence 


5.17 


6.00 


5.09 








Autonomy 
•Dominance 


4.80 


5.50 


4.84 








4.19 


5.14 


4.66 


NT £ 


K 


> T 


•Competitiveness 


3.78 


3.86 


4*45 


K > T 






Assertiveness 


4.75 


5.14 


4.85 








Activity 


4.92 


5,64 


5.01 








Achi evement-or i en tat i on 


5.77 


5.86 


5.30 








N 


96 


14 


114 
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Coefficients* 
Enrollment Criterion 



Step 


Variable 


Coefficient 






1 


MATH ABILITY 




.55 






2 


MARRIAGE 




-.44 






3 

* 


INDEPENDENCE 




,51 






4 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE 


t 


-.36 


% 




5 


HIGH SCHOOL AVERAGE 


,35 




* 


6 


SAT MATH 




.22 






7 


SELF-CONFI DEUCE 












(INTELLECTUAL) 




.27 




X 


8 


DEGREE 




-,18 


X 






SELF-CONFIDENCE 








X 




(SOCIAL) 


1 


.17 







+ 1,0 



X 



Canonical Correlation = 
N Traditional/ 489 
Non-traditional 210 
Total 699 
MATH ABILITY 

SOCIAL KNOWLEDGE 

RELATIVE EDUCATION 

INDEPENDENCE 

FRIENDSHIPS 

MARRIAGE 



.304 
P 



0000 



stereotype Criterion 
-1,0 0 



SELF -CONFIDENCE 
(INTELLECTUAL) 

8 SELF-CONFIDENCE 

(SOCIAL) 

9 HIGH SCHOOL AVERAGE 



Canonical Correlation » 
N Traditional 342 
Non- traditional 83 
Total A J?' 



181 
-.52 
-.29 
,26 
.24 
-,16 

.30 

-.27 
*15 



,408 



.0000 



?Standardi2ed canonical discriminant 
, function coefficients. 



fig. 1. Profile of the Role Innovative Woman - Freshman Survey Variables. 
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Coefficients * 
Enrollment Criterion 



Step Variable 


Coefficient* 


-l + 0 t 


3 


+1.0 


1 FEMININITY 










Z INDEPEH0ENCE 


.494 


i " 


X 




■j njjtrt 1 1 v en too 


-.669 








4 AUTONOMY 


.342 






5 DOMINANCE,, 


AZZ 






6 ACHIEVEMENT 


-.365 


X 






7 COMPETITIVE 


.268 




X 




8 CO^VSWTIONAL 


. -.238 








CannmVal Correlation 
N T 126 
NT 40 


= .340 p .0116 


I 






TritAl 166 
i 








* 


t 


Stereotype Criterion 








-1.0 


0 


+1.0 


1 DOMINANCE 


.489 




X 




Z INDEPENDENCE 


.409 




x /- 




3 GREGAR10USNESS 


-.476 


X 






4 ACTIVITY 


,567 




X 




5 CONVENTIONAL 


-.377 








6 FEMININITY 


-.364 „ 






7 ASSERT 1VENESS 


.421 




x„ 




8 AUTONOMY 


.300' 1 ■ 


f 


X 





Canonical Correlation 
N T 96 
NT 14 
Total 110 



,389 



.0291 



Standardised canonical discriminant function coefficients 



Fig, 2, Profile of Role-Innovative Wqmen - perception Traits.- 
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What Happens. 'Twixt the Cup and the -Lip:* 
Data to Information to Act ion- - 
Data Development in a, Complex 
■ / ' Multi-Level Environment . " 

I r - Janyce J. Napora' * ■ 

„ Oirector of Planning and Institutional Studies 

.System Office % 
University of Massachusetts 

* 250' Stuart Street ^ 
- ■ Boston, MA 02116 . ■ . 

My presentation will be a bit different from the others.,, in that rather 
than desoribir^ a particular study, or instance of the use of da>ta* I am 
going to relate to you the case study of the development of an Office of 
Institutional Studies iir the Central Office of a multi-campus university 
system, 

The University of Massachusetts has three campuses, a comprehensive 
University Center in Anfherst*, a MedfcaT. Center ift:Worcester, and ?n urbaa 
ca^tpus, With developing graduate programs .in- Boston. ..This mul tirpampus 
system is goverfte'd *by a single Board of ^Trustees which *is appointed, by the 
Governor, and a president who serves at the pleasure of the Board. " E r aph 
campus is headed by a^ Chancellor, who reports .directly to the President. 
In addition, the President retains a small central office staff Pf approxi- ' 
mately twenty .professionals. This central staff includes'University 1 Counsel j 
collective bargaining personnel, central budget and planning staff /■ arfd a 
Public Relations Oirector. Marty University-wide functions such as the 
Administrative Oata Processing, the University Controller, the Treasurer, 
and the Internal Auditor report .to the President thnxugh*hi£ central" st^ff. 

Al) public institutions in" Massachusetts are further governed by a 
statewide Board of Regent?* also appointed by the Governor. The Board of 
Regents is responsible for Qverall governance* and planning*and policy 
direction for all of public higher education in the s^tate. As you have 
probably guessed by now* the central problemfpr developing a system level 

-•Office of Panning and Institutional Studies. 1 ies/in the int*rstices between 
th6 campuses, the institutional "B.oard of trustees and the Board of Regents* 

' 'and the Regents staff. , 4 r# , 
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In any organization, it is important to match the level of the 
data to the level of decision making. In a situation such as the 
Central Office, which is the middle level in a tri-leveT hierarchy, 
this match is crucial. For our purposes, we^divided data and the 
level of decision making each into three categories as follows: 



Levels o,f Data 

Policy 
' Summary Level 
Operational 



Levels' of Decision Making 

Pol icy ■ 1 

Implementation/Process 

Operation 



Each of the Jevels of decfsiorvma^ing exist in virtually all. * 

* \ * * ^ 

organizations.. On a campus for example, the operational .leve^l con- 
sists af-thos^ decisions whigh are necessary to. say, get a studfent 
registered, or to run an admissions or financial aid qffice. The 
* implementation/process leyel, fthich requires summary level- data, 
wpuld be those decisions which are made at the vice-presidential 
level, or by commi ttees of operating personnel — how long should the 
registration period be? How muchweight should'SAT scores be given 
in the admissions process? The implementation/process level' would 
also include initiation functions for issues on which fi nal -dispo-! 
sition lies rt the policy level. For example, new academic 'program 
development usually begins ,at thig.Jevel, with Board approval^, usually 
necessary. - , , ^ 

Although-we can* reach some consensus on the nature of operational 
and summary level data, it is more difficult to address what constitutes 
policy level data* A working definition .of policy level data includes 
the following: , - 1 \ ^ * 
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- it is aggregated (to what level?); 

«* , - it is placed withirr an external context; ' . 

- it includes trend dat|t analysis and; 

- categories of data relate directly to the 

policy issues at hand* * ~ * \ 

- In developing policy leveldata, we focused on a determination of 
the type and level of data appropriate to a system iWl office* Pri- 
mar-lly, we defined it by what it'is not* We determined that the campuses 
should retain responsibility for developing detailed enrollment, admis- 
sions and other student related dat'a, faculty /workload statistics, space, 
,ut i 1 i zati 5Vi analysis and all other detailed campus-focused information* 
Institutional Studies in the Central Office would focus more brtoadly on 
university-wide issues wftich are'relevant tp the President and the Board 
of Trustees; the development of reports for external distribution ^nd , 
the development of external contextual data and Information for policy, : 
planning and, decision making* These specific' tasks 'all led to the 
establishment of a summary level data, base for planning and decision 
making, ^ 

( Three specific products which 1 we have developed over the ^st year 
illustrate this focus; The Monthly Indicator Report , Environmental Scan- 
ning and the development of data in support of Collective Bargaining* 

^ * 

<w * 

The Monthly Indicator Report consists of both. a financial section and a 

non-financial section* The financial section is a fairly conventional 

overview of the state^of each campus, and the University as a whole 
* 

along a variety of financial measures* These include expenditures to 
date in personnel and non-personnel subsidiary accounts, and njonitori ng 
of expenditures in grants and contracts. Each of tTiese are then compared 
to the previous month and to the same date last year* The second, or 
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non-financial section consists of an Indicator l|f the Month* Each" 
month a different indicator is selected for analysis. Thes6 indica- 
tors have included a look at admissions, degrees granted, and enroll- 
ment trends. Future plans include such *issrues as faculty salaries 
and- trends in faculty movement. " r . 

Environmental Scanning consists of three data related areas; 
access to demographic data? establishment of a' comparative data base 
for peer-institutions^ and 1 economic indicators. We currently have 
demographic data'available from the, census with on-line computer 
access. We have begun to develop a computer base<j( comparative data 
base with comparative data at the national , regional and institutional 
level on a variety of topics ranging from faculty salaries io student 
data: /Rie area of economic indicators*. is.our weakest area, although 
the recent addition of staff with economic experti^ promises tor. 
address v this problem in the foreseeable future* The development of 
^ata in support of the Collective Bargaining includes the* usual em- 
ployee trend studies and,prpjections. . In addition, we have begun 
exploring the development of a computer based cost modeling system, j u 
for use dorjng negotiations. t " 

" ' CONCLUSION 

Has thi& effort been successful ? Since concerted effort in this 
direction has only been in effect for about one year, any definitive 
judgement would be premature. The Monthly Indifcat'or Report has been 
very well, received by, a limited distribution group.of primarily Central 
Office-staff* We w,ill be able to better evaluate its acceptance when 
we expand distribution to th^ campuses and members of|the Board of 
Trustees. Both the Environmental^Scannilig and data in support of 
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-TCollective Bargaining projects are in embryonic states. ■ * 
The ^most measurable effects to date of thjs new direction has* 
resulted from the overall improvement in our dat§ base* as opposed 

to a specific product- These effects have been as follows:- 

* ■ * ^ % 

- enhanced perception of the Office of- Planning and 
i Institutional Studies as aidat.a Source among the ' 
central staff members ; \ - ( 



improved credibi 1 ity wi th the Board of Trustees 

and; 4 - 

\ 

increased utilization as a data source by the campuses 
and Board of Regents staff. , - 



v / 



(' ' - 

\ ' \ June K ,1982 

* » 

VmORA^DUM FOR: President DavjkJ C* Knapp 

ami President's Office Staff 
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FROM: Uan|@por^ El 1 ^O'Connor, fiffilfpost 



- SUBJECT: . Monthly Indicators Report 

*" V * 

"V 

Attached is the first, in a regular series of Monthly Indicator Reports. The purpose N 
of these reports is to both Inform staff in the President's Office and on the cam* 
pusis, arid to build a uniform university-wide suimary level data base. 

Part I of this report is, a fiscal analysis sunnary, by campus for the last month* 
Contextual information is provided through comparisons with the previous month and % 
last^year; expenditures year to date ancf projected yearly expenditures are also 
included. Information on the President's Office* the Hospital and Group Practice 
is also provided/ This portion of the-report was prepared by Linda Post, and com- 
ments can be directed to her. 

Pan II of this report consists of indicators. of the month. Each month we will 
select a different set of indicator^ for display and analysis. By the end of the 
first year cycle, we will have developed trend data on a variety of important issues. 
This month the selected indicators focus on financial aid. 

We have developed a tentative schedule of the monthly indicators for the next year/ 
including^ salaries, faculty movement ?nd various cost analyses. However, we have 
reserved some space to add indicators suggested, by other staff members. Ellen O'Connor 
did the data collection and analysis for this section of the report. Comments can be 
directed to eithfef /tie or her. 

*' . * . . 

This, the first of the »onthly Indicator Reports/ is being distributed only to staff . 
in the President's. Office. As the concept develops, we expect to enlarge circulation 
to : the Chancellor^, key persons on the campusSs* and other*. We very much look forward 
to your comments £nd 'suggestions. / .. ■ ' - 
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EXAMPLE 

y ' MONTHLY REPORT ' 

. - * FOR MAY 1982 



The attached tables, summar i ze personnel, payroll*, and expenditure 
data for the nfontjh of May for each campus and for the University 
as a whole. Highlights of .this month's report arenas follows:. 

AMHERST - Although expenditures are up significantly from last 
month, almost all of the increase is due to the occurence of five 
pay periods this month rather than the usual four. When adjusted 
£or the number of pay periods,, there is essentially no change in 
payroll expenditures frofo last month and *a % increase in tt>tal 
state expenditures. Tni© * % increase ,is mostly due to- a 
* increase in the 08 account for water ?nd sewer, oyer 
last iftonth. 

When compared to budget , "tot£l state expend i tures are si ightly 
below'budget while both state payroll expenditures and number of 
state positions fil led are t igh t on budge t . t Al ter na t i ve ly , 
honStiate payr oil expend i t^res are running % over budget for 
,FY82. 

**V3ith regard to Grajits and Contracts, both the number of proposals 
submitted and' the number of awards received are up % t and %,* 
respect i ve ly from last mon th f howeveij , the doll ar value of 
awards received are down % from last* month. Assuming Amherst 
receives approximately the same amount of award money in Junq^. as 
in May/ then the dollar value of grant and contract awards this 
fiscal year will be ,% under budget and 13% below that pf FY8X. 

i 

BOSTON - Both number of state positions filled arv3 f subsequently, 
st^te 01 , 02 payroll, expend i tures are down si ightly from last . 
month , after adjusting for five pay per iods-^ On the other hand , 
both other state and non-state payrpll expenditures and total 
-state expenditures are up % this month after "*ad justing, for five 
pay per iod 



Projected state positions ; f i lied, tmd sta,te ,01 , 02 payroll 
expenditures are ric/nt on budget y for this fiscal year. Likewise, 
,total state expenditures are projected to come in slightly under 
budget.. Other payroll expenditures are., running' way over budget 
because of large unanticipated increases in the "state 03** and 
''state special"' payrolls resulting* ffom t*fre reorganisation and 
Closing of Bostpn State College^ ' . * 4 * . w \ * * 

MEDIC A L SCHOOL - Total state expenditures f or % the month ok May 
are \ % below .April's expenditures when adjusted for fiye^-pay 
perVo<3s. y However , - Apr il' s expenditures vere abnormally high even 
after adjusting for the*jwe-time expenditure of in^ the 

Family- Medicine Residency Program.- Hfipce., when compared, with' 
March's expenditures, total/ state expenditures this month show a 
slight increase' after " adjusting for ( the extra payroll/ and are 
currently ^running • J.% below/budcjet. / ^ * 
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' ' *v 
State 01 , 02 payr ol 1 expend i tures are up slightly over Apr i 1 ' s 
adjusted figure wh i le other payr oil expenditures are down 
slightly over the same per iod * Similarly, state payr ol 1 
expenditures are projected to be % under budget for 'FY82 while 
other payroll expenditures are projected to be % t over budget 
for £he fiscal -year. . t 

Once again , the number of state posi t ions f i lied has not changed 
substantially since last .month and is still running % to % 
under budget* . , L 

fr. TOTAL UNIVERSITY - ^ptal state expenditure^ ate up' '% over last 
month 1 s revised 'figures after adjusting for five pay per iods* 
Also, when adjusted 'for the number* of pa^ per jods , ther'e i 6 

.essentially no thange in payroll expenditures from last month* 

• * 

^ When compar ing pro jected - expend itures to this fi sea 1 year ' 9 
budget , state 01 , 02 payr oil expend i tures .are r igh t on budge;t ; 
other payroll expenditures are running % over budget; and total 
state expend i tures are % below budget * Number ,of state 
positions* filled are also right on budget* . v 

Net cash, balance available for investment - cash balance on all 
funds minus state funds andprojects - is approximately $ 
million thismtmth* This is- an % increase over April and a ■ % 
increase over May 1981* 4 ( 

PRESIDENT'S OFFICE - Total expenditures are up % ovet fast 
month and % over May last year * Likewise , payroll 

expenditures are up ^% over last month and ^% over May 1981*- 
Although this signifies, a dramatic increase in , spending, £oth 
- total expenditures and payroll expenditures are Well Under budget 
at % anfl v % of budget, respectively* , ** 



OSPITAL - Materials not^submi tted * 



GROUP, PRACTICE - Total expenditures for May are down % f X om 
Apr i 1 * s level but are up . I oyer h May 1981 * Similar ly , gross 
patient revenues are up * over Apr i 1 , wh ich was an . unusually 
low .month, and % • over May —of last year. -Projected 

expenditures for the fiscal year *^rfe Slighlty over budget, but 
.that represents no problem ^ince* pro jected revenues are over 
•budget* 



& . million/ th^ 



The group practice's cash balance is at 5T^ ; million, the highest 
month-enS level ever. v 



I 
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Current™* 
Month 



Last 
Month 



MONTHLY REPORT ' 
FO R HAY, 1962- 

i 

'% Change from 
Last Month 



% Change f torn 
Same Month 
Last Year , 



FY82 
Budget 



Expend! tunes 
To Date 



AMilCuST 

lotdl Sute Expenditures 
Payroll Expenditures: 

State 01, 02 

All Other 

Total 

Positions Filled: 
State tN» 02 
A*11 Other - 
Total 

Giants & Contracts: 
Proposals Submitted 
taords Received 
OoHar Value 

w$wn * , , 

•TuLol S,tate Expenditures 
Payroll Expenditures; 

SUte 01 , tot 
* All Other 
Total 



Projected 
Expend! tureS 
For , FY82* 



X of Budget 



■ 1 • 



V 



Positions' Filled: 
State X)K 02 
All Other 
Total 

MA 



Hot Available t 
* Expenditures Year to Oate + {Current tenth's Expenditures x 
••aurrent Month's Receipts + RecelptsYear to Date. 
"Current ftonth Includes five pay periods rather than the usual four* 



23 s 



ro 
CO 



INDICATORS OF THE MONTH 
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The ronthly indicators for June focus on financial aid. The extent to which 
recent changes 1n federal funding policy and rising costs in higher education 
affect student enrollment Js of increasing concern to institutional adminis- 
trators. Three groups of var N iabl£§ have been selected to provide insight into 
this , issue; therelationship between income* average award and tuition changes* 
need* versus aid ana an analyses of the interaction between the aggregate stu- 
dent expense- budget and various aid sources, 

INCOKE, AVERAGE Al-'ARO AfjO TUITION CHANGES INDICATOR : When average income for 
botrt Independent and dependent aid recipients is compared to average award and 
tuition rates over time* several interesting trends begin to emerge. These 
variables help explain the University's ability to offer award packages that 
keep pace with changes in income and tuition. Ideally, tuition and inflation 
increases should be matched by injections of revenues into financial aid as. a 



f 



\ 



II 



university faces an obligation to- provide full aid when needy students are 
accepted, * " , , 

Table 1 lists tjiese figures for both Amherst and Boston; whereas Chart I and 
are graphical depictions of each campus 1 percentage cha-ngfe jfr the variables^ 
The percentage change from FV 1978 to FV 1 979 in average award for Amherst was 
a 20^ increase, but the increase from FY T 979 to.FV 1980 was only 33£, Thfs low 
was of f-set part by the percentage change from FV 1980 io FY 1981 where the 
size of the average award rose by 133£, 
Independent student's income has risen 
at a roughly constant rate with the 
exception of an 18% dip between 



FV 1978 and 1979, Jhis constant 
increase was relatively close to 
the rate of inflation which is 
significant because tuition has 
risen at a greater rate. 



1U1T1DH. AVERAGE AWARD AMD AVERAGE INCOHE 



lylUon 



l9;a 

450 



1979 
525 



1980 
(25 



m 

700 



1ABLE l- 



952 



Avtrtgt Airird 
tontrtt 
•oston 



1.552 
1.5(0 



1.677 
1.536 



1.940 

i.«e* 



2.192 
L7B5 



M/A 



0tP*ndtnt Student 

I 



Jmhtnl 
lot ton 



v 



k.*oo 

13.069 



IntftPtndAt Student 
Income 

fehmt 

totton 



2.(35 
2.782 



13.415 



2.150 
2.903 



20.003 
14.902 



2.105 
3*141 



22.408 * 
H.417 



2.S47 
X526 



A/A 
M/A 



M/A 
W 
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Tuition increases jumped from a 91 hike during 1978-1979 to a steady 20 percent 
rise in subsequent years* This gap of about 10* between tuition and Jthe other, 
variables suggest that, sir^e 1979, parents of students oft aid and aid recipients 
have contributed a larger share of their income to educational costs* 

/ • * . . . . 



CHART 1 



-INCOME", AVERAGE AWARD , AND 
TUITION. CHANGES FOR THE ' 
AMHERST CAMPUS 
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Boston's graph {Chart II) shows that the percentage change in independent students 
inco,n$ swung from 4 percent rise over FV! 1978 to ?\ 1979 to a soaring 32% increase 
during the following year, and then dropped to an eight percent"de crease over 1980 
to 1981. It is difficult to, say why these aberrations occurred. Perhaps more truly 
needy students cbose to attend during 1980-81, Avera^ award and dependent student * 
income increases nicely converge during the 1980-81 period* but; the gap, similar 
'to Amherst, between tuition increases and average award payouts h?s hew steady at* 
about 10% since 1 978. ' 
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CHART II 



INCOME, AVERAGE AWARD. AND 
TUITION CHANCES FOR THE 
1 BOSTON CAHPUS 
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A Case Study of 
The Academic Planning^ 
Process 

Janyce J. Napora^ 
Director of Planning land Institutional Studies 
SysteVfiffice \ - \ 



University oft.Massachusel 



250 stua* 
Boston * 



Street 
02116 
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This paper reports a case study analysis of the. planning process at a 
major public university over a tfih-year period . It is unique because* unlike 
prfivioys studies which have dealt with the^planning process in either a tech; 
nical or superficial manner* it conceptualises planning as a political pro- 
ces^. The selecfted Institution launched thre^ distinct planning efforts 
during this time* offering a microcosm for study. Studying the same institu- 
tion wef^Time provided a Isetting in which certain variables were stable and* 
facilitated comparisons which could not have been possible among different 
institutions. These comparisons added to the understanding of thpse factors 

which contributed to the success or failure of the effort* * 

i 

The focus of this study was on comprehensive institutional academic 
planning. Comprehensive * in\the sense of examining the way ah institution 
Integrates its var.ious subunit's- Planning as it occurs in'the individual 
subunits is not without its importance* but* for purposes of this study* was 
dealt with only as it related to overall planning. Institutional * as op- 
posed to/state-wide or multicampus* approaches* although the interface, b^- 
bween the institution and the larger entity to which it belonged could not 
be totalli ignored. Academic * .in the bryad sense of dealingrwith policy 
questions' and resource allocation* but with physical planning only tangen- 
tiallywas it impacted upon academic decisions. , 

. * Brief Literature Review 

r 

During recent years* change has pervaded higher education institutions, 
A surv^? of over. 1200 institutional presidents/* found that over three- 
fourths of the respondents could identify a major change that had a signifi- 
cant impact on their institution (HodgkinsonV 1974) . However* despite the 
realities of the environment* a subsequent study found that tfre planning 
efforts undertaken by institutions fared quite poorly. 
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Although presidents unanimously endorsed planning as necessary and 
desirable) academic plans, on the whole, were characterized by a rejection 
of the idea of scarcity and lack of tonnections to the decision-foaking 
process. (Cohen and March, 1974). Thus, although insutvtional leaders 
recognized the problem and albeit in a generalized manner indentified 
the tools with whidi to cope with the problem they, for the most part, 
have been' unable to, convert "this knowledge into an operative academic 
plan. ^ 

In order to plan more successfully, institutions need a better * 
understanding of those factors which contribute to the success or failure 
of their efforts. The recent literature on planning has been prijnarily 
descriptive rather than analytical. NCHEMS conrtissioned a series of 
four c^se studies in 1978, a project which appeared to be premising. 
However, upon publication this turned out to be merely an. examination of 
the planing process documents rather thafi the process itself. (NCHEMS, 
t 1978) . The limited analytical literature available has tended to focus 
primarily on program budgeting, business techniques as applied to education, 
or the cost study approach, there is very little attention paid to a 
discussion of -the interrelationship among value considerations , leadership, 
and participation. Indeed, most of the writing has totally ignored tbe 
political context within which such planning efforts have taken place. 

Methodology 

Preliminary research indicated that the case .under consideration \ 
could be divided into three subcases Based on three distinct chronological 
periods. Each period was distinct in approach, principal characters, and 
outccme. Each subcase was then -individually evaluated along two dimensions — 
a product dimension and a proces^ dimension. 

The hypothesis was that performance along either dimension yould be 
aooounted for by three variables. These variables, which ware identified 
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through an extensive review of the literature included: a clear conception 
of institutional mission, the level of faculty participation, and the 
quality of academic leadership. It was further hypothesized that one or 
more of these variables accounted for performance along a particular 
.dimension more than, along the other dimension. 

The oase study method was selected in order to provide sufficient * 
detail and analysis to illuminate the oenpiexities of the planning 
process. The decision to studty an institution over time rather than 
ocrrparing institutions, was based^ largely on two major considerations . 
First, sirice th^bject of this study was an in-depth analysis, there is 

sane question whether a sufficiently thorough understanding of the 

* 

political and ^administrative complexities of a second institution ws^uld 
have been possible. Without access to candid and sore times sensitive 
information at other institutions it would haw. been impossible' to 
duplicate the in-depth and critical analysis. Second, the institution 
selected offered the n4r ideal co^roruse. Since pre-limujary .research 
indicated that theije had been three major planning attempts over a 
relatively short period of time, it was possible to make ccrrparisons 
within a relatively stable context; . 

Data for e^ch case study was developed in three steps. * 1t>e first 
was to discuss each subcase informally w^th persons who had been av 
carqpus during that time. ' This provided preliminary, although unfocused, 
infooation. Hie second step was to review the available written .documents, 
including minutes of meetings, correspondence, reports, and newspaper 
* accounts. Particularly for the first two subcases, there was extensive 
documentary material in the university archives, the planning octtmittee 
files — which were still intact — and in individual personal files. This 
background information was used to produce a chronology of events, an 



interview list, and a list of guiding questions for the interviews. 
The third step involved extensive interviews with part£cdip&nts. Almost 
thirty forml interviews were held, averaging over ninety minutes each, - 

0 m * 

On a more informal basis, countless conversations were conducted with 
fatuity, staff, and administrators over a several year period* These 
discussions contributed greatly to the overall understanding of the 
institution and the canted in which planning efforts were taking place. 

Definitions * * * 

There are almostT as nany definitions of planning as there are 
writers addressing- the topic. Although there is a great deal of overlap 
and duplication, two viewpoints on planning emerge. The first, offered 
largely though not exclusively, by writers of the late 60's and very 
early 70 f s a^d^by writers witji a business orientation is essentially 
product oriented. This conception of planning focused on hew to arrive 
at and what to do with a "pianV. (Dru^er-, 1964) . ■ 
, y J^ter writers and those writing with specific application to higher 
education ^modified this concept by focusing on the planning' process 
(Banghart and Trull, 1973 and Halstead, 1974) . As practice indicated 
that caref ul^pl anning did not necessarily result in inplementation, 
particular attention was paid ,to the development of criteria for evaluating 
planning effectiveness over time (Glenny and Weather shy, 1971) . 

Ihis case study is interested in both of these dimensions of planning. 
The development of a final plan is inyortant as the' end product of the 

4 

r 

process, and as the mechanism against which to measure progress. However, 
the process itself, including the development and the implementation of 
the plan, is integral tb the entire process. 

The following are £ffe operational definitions of these two dimensions 
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of planning as used in this study. . . 

Dimension I , the product dimension, was primarily concerned with 
whether a plan was produced, and implemented. The criteria which were 
< used in evaluating a planning effort alon^ this dimension included: were 
the goals clearly determined, the problems diagnosed, thSSopticns thoroughly 
examined, the possible solutions selected; and a plan of action determined? 

Although the focus along this dimension was primarily with the product, . 

* -* ' 

the mere writing of the plan was not sufficient to indicate success. 

* 

The plan must have been, to seme extent, successfully* related to the 
ongoing life of the institution. However, there was no attempt to 
evaluate the long term outcomes of the changes instituted. 

Dimension II focused on the process. -A planning process was evaluated 
along Dimension 4 II by ascertaining its rvalue to the institution. The 
criteria used included; " Did the process serve to educate the university 
carmunity to the existing possibilities and constraints? Did it foster 
an acceptance of the concept of planning in general and of this process * 
ii* particular?^ - , . ! 

Institutional Mission - For purposes of this study, institutional 
mission was defined as the carpendium of values and priorities of* the 



^he 



institution. The issues which an 1 institution must fape in this regard 
are staggering. Some of them include a delineation of the constituencies 
served; the balance between teaching, research and service (Kerr, 1563 
and 1572) and an outline of institutional jrole as a professional school, 



liberal arts * college, graduate center 



(BeOdridge, IS 71a and lS71b) . 



Although virtually all institutions haVe "mission statements" , they all 

too often are authored fpr public relations purposes, rather than being 

1 * • 

a thorough look at the institution, its present and future. 

A review of the literature on institutional ipi^sion and goal develop- 



ment raised several questions useful for evaluating the development of - 

institutional mission. These questions form the core of the operational 

definition of institutional mission as used in this study. 

Has the institution reached broad agreement on its mission? 

Has the institution resolved the conflict among goals? * 

*Has* the institution been able to move frcm ideal goals to 

* realistic cpals capable of iitplementatian? 

There is ample evidence in the literature that mission definition 

is not an easy task for institutions. Several authors describe the ^ 

, splits within and among goals as both fundamental and inevitable (Baldridge, 

f 

1971, and Kerr, 1963) , springing frcm the fact of carpeting ptiUs*cx>san 
institution as it attanpts to adhere to expectations of its "backers M in 
government aria society, while at the same time trying not to stray too 
far frcm internal assurrptions and expectations (Richman and Farmer, 
1974). ' " 

Faculty Participation - Hie political environment of the university 
as well as the traditional role of the faculty in shaping academic 
programs argues for a\dgher level of Jteculty involvement than n»|y be 
necessary in other types of organizations. The literature" offers several 
good reasons for including faculty in the planning process. 

First, planning is an opportunity to familiarize faculty with # 

internal administrative problems and priorities as well as with external 

constraints imposed by local, statewide or federal regulation. This 

continue^ camunic^tion forces both faculty and administrators to 

recognize diverse points of view and conflicting interests. Faculty 

participation in planning is, therefore,, an education process which 

should be viewed as a long term investment (Lindblcm, 1959) . ^-^^ 

A second reason for faculty participation stems from the fact that 

■ • 
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planning Suggests change, and that change and innovation by their very 

4 % - f 

naturi^are threatening. By actively engaging faculty iii the planning 
process, the nvitker of unknown factors can be reduced, and tesi stance to 

* change can jSe reduced by relieving real or perceived threats to autonomy 
and securit^ Participants will \^&w the project jjs their own if they 
have participated in, diagnosing the problem and have agreed on the 
definitions andin^rtanoe of the problem and adapted the soli#icri by 

* grpup decision. {Watson, 1969) . 

The issue of faculty participation presents tfte planner with two 
f problems. The first, is how to identify faculty with the ability to 
exert a leadership role during planning and iitplementation. Lindguist 
described the ideal faculty participant as a M '<XCTCpol,ityan local* 1 , a' 

r 

person who has an extensive network of external contacts, yet is esteemed 

and influential in canpus goveinace groups, and is often an opinion 

> 

leader. Be concludes that the extent .to which planners can recruit a 
< core of faculty able and willing to exert; a leadership rqje in the 
implementation proo^ may prove to be a key to successful planning. 
. {Liix3quist, 1974). ■ , / 
Ihe second problem is. how to structure the grooess to assure the 

* optimal utilization of the participants/ Faculty participation in 
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planning has been studied along three dimensions; the type of ^jjpittfee 
structure; thq degree of faculty/admiriistxation integration; and the 
amount of faculty participation. In most cases, planning was ^ogrplished 
through the existing committee structures Where it had to corpete for 
attention arrcng the array ojKitems generally handled through this structure; 
that faculty and administrators participated seperately and'; that faculty 
participation was generally lighfc»and regarded as peripheral. Recannendations 
to address these problems have included joint planning ooranittees to 
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provided mechanism for acnmumcation between faculty ard^admipiistrators^ 

and to focus attention on planning, and; steps to assure that participation 

in planning be ooi^idered a legitimate part of the faculty roles,, and b^ ' 

recognized in the criteria for faculty prajiotions <Palola, Eehmann and 

Biischte, 1971). . w / ;^ 

The following questions fonn the core of an. operatonal definition 

of faculty participation as used in this study. * " x s 

Is the level of participation appropriately based on historical 

practice, organizational structure and the desirability of using 

the" planning process as a tool to educate faculty? * - ~ 

-Has a cadre of faculty members been cultivated who will be useful 0 

to the process? f _ \ \ 

?m m is there a sffcucture that assumes that faculty 'input is not merely 

reactive, and that participation is active and meaningful? v t ^ 

* - ■ 

Leadership - A fully developed discussion of leadership in a university 

must be placed within the context of -the relevant orgaiU^atioaial/gOTfernanoe 

models* ^Unfortunately, this discussion is beyond the scope of this ^ 

* * T 

short paper. ' - . * * - .> 

In the literature, essentially three perspectives on leadership- 

emerge*. Although they do not represent all perspective© on leadership.,, 

they are useful in understanding the^ role of the leader as planner. The 

first, is the planner as manipulator, using pcwer in a "mechanistic" 

sense. This approach portrays the planner as retiring to; his/her v 6f f ioe 

and developing a plan in a technical sense (Tanking ,1972} .*" Shis model 

is inappropriate to the university due to its peculiar, ^org&niza tionat 

structure and diffuse power pattern. The second concept of leadership * * 

(tfeustadt, 1960) points out that even in a hierarchy7*power and authority * 
t 

are not as sinple a& they seem. This perspective erphasizes the, importance 



of personal influence* ' ' ; , 

Offlie third oonoe£>t of leadership, was developecHjy futuristic ^writ&rs 
(Bennis, 1966 and Moshar, 1971) who describe the future organizational 

l'as an adhocracy. -Their description of an adhocracy hasNoany of 
the 'same attributes as a university; decentralization, increased partici- 
pa-fton, specialization and professionalism. The essence of leadership 
in such an feganizational structure is stinulative aflod collaborative 



rather, than directive. 

1 It is difficult to formulate an (^rational, definition, of leader* 



ship in university setting. Hcwever, it is quite clear that leader^ 

ship is more than issuing an order and having it carried out. Leaders 

must camarKl considerable persuasive powers, and be able to function in- 

an environment in which specialists, i.e. faculty ^ can make legitimate 

claim to having superior expertise in seme areas. • 

% + Analysis * 

The case study institution was a well established graduate/research 

■ r - ^ ■ 

university. It, was one of the several "flagship" canpuses within a 



major state system. It experienced significant programmatic and physical 
growth throughout* the late sixties the seventies. During -the period 
under- stud/, the" institution enrolled approximately 23,000 students, ^ 
roughly divided ^into 14,000 undergraduates, 4,000 evening students and 
5/000 graduate and professional students. Major programs <*ere available 
in close to one hundred fields, through the Faculties of Arts and Letters 
Natural Science and Mathematics, Social Sciences Education and ten 
professional ^phools^ There was also a large Division ^of Continuing 
Education. * " ^ 

Each of th^ majp^ divisiorlp, Health Sciences and Academic 
Affairs was headed by a Vice President, who reported directly to the 
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president. In general the academic structure was quite traditional, 
with department heads or program directors reporting ta Deans, who then 
reported to the appropriate vice president* Over* the decadfi under 
consideration, tl^ere was a great deal of movement at the'pean le^el and 
within the position of Vice President for Academic Affairs. During this, 
time,' however, the president ^nd th^rvtee President for Health Sciences 
refrained constant. 

1972-1974 r Shortly after the appointment jo£ a new president < a 
Vice President for Academic Affairs (VPAA) waS^recruited witii a specific 
rrandate to produce an academic plan. Over the next three jygars, the 
university was to ( bepane involved in what were essentially three separate 
attempts to develop this plan. Hie first attempt consisted of a Tsbfoft 
personally developed by the VPAA. However, it was soundly rejected by 
the Deans and ^Provosts, who in turn, set out to develop their own plan* 
However, after several drafts, they were unable-to reach any agreement/ 
Hie third effort was initiated by the Faculty Senate as a result of, 
frustration at being left out of the process. 2his effort, which took 
over a year, produced sin official document, however, it was vague 'arid 
had po impact on, the university oamunity. . * 

The university make no progress in developing a consensus on insti- 
tutional mission as a result of this planning effort. The VPAA's arti- 
culation of institutional mission was divergent fran the prevailing norm 
in the academic world in general and that institution- in particular. 
The Deans and Provosts and the Faculty Senate focused within a very 

narrow range, and were preoccupied with process. Hie effort was further 
i 

cliaracterized ' by almost no faculty participation until late in the 

v * 

process,, and a Ij^sic disagreement on what the desireable role of the 
faculty in academic planning should be. Hie VPAA's personal style, 
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concept of administiktive resonsibf Ht^ and view of the university 
worked, against Tiis being able to serve $s an effective Reader. 

^ At the end of this time, the VPAA had severely strained relation- 
ships with the Deans, the^feculty and the president, resulting in his 
resignation. The university oannuni^was torn by differing opinions pti 
the nature of Scad^mic planning, 'appropriate roles for the different 
constituent groups and even on ^ what constituted a proper time frame. 

She period ended not only without producing a plan, but with significant 

■» ^ ■ . <— , 

costs incurred by the breakdown of th$ planning process. 

1975-1976 - After the resignation of tfce VPAA, the university did 
not ha^e a pernanent VPM for two years. Nevertheless, the president 
was determined to develop a plan* In an effoft to avoid the mistakes of 
~ 1972-19Y4, the president decided to retain control over this process 
himself, at least at the, beginning. 

The'Trechanism the president selected was to appoint a "blue ribbon h 
ccnmittee of .faculty, with faculty members as cochairs. This aonmittee 
was appointed by the president, and was to be advisory to him. The 
ccrtnrttee undertook an antoitious and extensive study of the university. 
They ultimately produced two documents, an interim report, which aroused 
a great controversy on canpus, and a final report. 

This planning process also lacked a clear sen^e of institutional 
mission. Although tjhe president offered his personal view of the mission 

C'n ar separate document, and the Ccnmittee tried to define specific 
lements of institutional mission, subsequent events indicated that the J* 
stated mission did not represent a consensus. It also was judged as 
having an insufficient ajbunt of faculty participation. Although the 
planning ccnmittee was mostly faculty, it was a small group, and did not K 
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.adopt a widespread consultative or participatory process . Leadership 

within the ccmnittee was exerted by both the president and ttfe co-chairs* 

However, when deliberations entered the forun of the entira^imVersity, 

the leatfe^ship of the co^chairs was insufficient and presidential leaderr * 

ship lapsed. - 

Although this process produced a plan, there was widespread agree- •** 
* ■ • 

rant that no recommendations of the plan were iirplemented. On the 

^process dimension, thife planning effort received mixed evaluations-. 

Interviewees pointed out tKat the process had educated people to the 

reality of limited resources, created a cadre of persons knowledgeable 

about the university; and served as a basis for future plans. However, 

the costs* of another failed effort at planning, in terms of the per- 

ceived credibility of future planning efforts were high. 

1976-1980 - Hie most recent planning efforts studied were very* ^ ' 

closely identified with the new VPAA who arrived on canpus in the fall 

oy.976. PriQr to Ms appointment, this Vice President, like*Ms predessor 

i 

several 4 years earlier,* was assigned the task. of developing an acadsnic* 

■ ** 

plan. 

✓ 

Soon after arrivington canpus, the VPAA appointed a small nunber of 
task forces to advj.se him in selected areas. While these panels were 
deliberating, the office of Adbdemic Affairs would be reviewing sugges- 
tioff^ of priorities fran previous plans. The new VPAA emphasized t^iat 
this planning cycle was to benefit frcm tfre suggestions and evaluations 
of the previous Presidents Ccnmittee on Academic Planning, refining and 
challenging then and developing alternatives where neoesSary. 

This effort resulted in an academic .plan which had rairly wide 
consensus on cairpus. There was general agreement that the VPAA had been / 
an effective leader, willing to consult with various groups 
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the best possible use of the Deans in the planning process. However, 

* * * 

there was only limited participation by average faculty. Although the 

sense of institutional mission was considered vague «- relying heavily on 

staterents contained in previous documents * it caused little or no 

reaction. 

This plan was the only one developed during this , period which w^s 
technically capable of implementation. It was the VPAA's own plan and 
was written in terms (student/faculty ratios) that he was able to control 
through his budgetary power. This approach might have worked had he 
remained in office. However, he left caiqpus for another position before 
he had time to implement the plan. 

Mo£t interviewees felt that this planning process had been beneficial 
to the university, if only because the institution had completed a major 
planning effort without having experienced a major trauna. Others 
pointed out that the consultative process educated persons to internal 
and external contraints. 

The results and/or conclusions are based only on the research 

conducted at a single institution and, have, therefore, limited applicability* 

However , they provide interesting joints for further research at other 

institutions* 

7 \ 

* In the absence of all three variables .a clear sense of institutional 

mission, faculty participation, and appropriate leadership — there 
is little probability' of long term success at either developing and 

implementing a plan* (Dimension I) or rising the planning process for 

* * * 

„ T a \ - 

purposes of ongoing institutional 'development (Dimension H) . , 

* Faculty participation and administrative leadership affect the 
planning effort along Dimension II. Further research is necessary 
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in order to determine the apprqpriata, level of each variable or the 
best mechanisms to be employed. 

- Since each of the planning efforts under consideration were 
characterized by the^lack of a clear mission statement, this research 
did not provide any insight into the iirpact of institutional mission 
along either dimension; Perhaps^ research at those institutions 
which are marked by a cilear institutiStaal missidn, particularly 
limited mission, private institutions, may be helpful. - * 

* 
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Sub case I 



Sub case II 



Sub case III 



VPAA*s personal style, concept 

and view o# the university worked 
against his being able to serve 
as an effective leader. 


While the forum was the ocnmittee 
itself, leadership had been exerted 
by both the ^ president and the oo- 
- chairs. 

When deliberations entered the * 
the forun of , the entire university, 
the leadership of the co-ch^rs 
was insufficient and presidential 
leadership lapsed. 


Agreement that the VPAA 
had been an effective 
leader. 

He was willing to consult 
with various goups, and to 
make the best possible use 
of the Deans in the planning 
process. 


, Low. level of faculty partici-. 
pation 4 . 

A ha^ic disaaresnent: on what 
the desireable role of the 
faculty in academic planning 
should be. 


The amount and nature >f faculty 
participation was insufficient. 

' - although mostly faculty, 
the PCftP was a snail group 

- the PGR? did not develop , 
a widespread consultative 
or participatory process 

, - PCftP roaibers had^been sel- 
ected in the President's 
. office with limited invol- 
ment by the Faculty Senate 


High degree of participa- 
tion by Deans 

limited participation by 
average faculty , 


VPAA 1 s articulation of insti- 
tutional mission was divergent 
. from the prevailing norm of the 
of the academic world in general 
ard the university, in particular* 

The Deans and Provosts were un- 
able to articulate a university 
mission due to their .pre-occu- 
pation with process. 

The Collegian focused within a 
very narrow range. 


^The president offered, his personal 
view, of the mission of the univer- 
sity in his statement. The Univer- 
sity: Its Purpose and Fulfillment 

PCAP specifically tried to define 
the elements of the institutional 
mission. 

Events surrounding the release of 
the Interim Report indicated that 
this mission statement did not 
represent a consensus. 


Sense of institutional mis- 
sion was vague — relied 
largely on statements con- 
tained in previous documents 
— little or no effort to re- 
think the basis for than or 
to build consensus. 

There was little or no re- ' 
.action to the mission 
statement 

— 
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Major 

Planning 

Activity 



Key 

Participant 



1* 



Major Event or 
Result 



Sub case 



Sub case II 



Personal planning by 
VPM 

t 

Acadmic Affairs council 
Faculty Senate Efforts 



VPM- 

Deans and Provosts 

Faculty Senate appointed 
ccmnittee 



draft dooment develcped- 
later rejected by the 
Deans and Provosts 

draft <3ocument- 
lack of consensus- 

final document produced^ 
too late to have any impact 
on the process 



"Blue Ribbon Conndttee 
consisting of faculty, 
adtouMstxators and 
students — appointed by 
the president and ; 
advisory to him 



Two co-chairs of the 
"Blue Ribbon Ccritaittee" 

In later stages the 
President and the Faculty 
Senate 



Two documents, ap Interim 
Report, and a final report 
neither had much impact 



Sub-case III 



Developed a consultative plan 



the Vice President 
for Academic Affairs 



Plan ocnpleted in three years 

Fairly widespread consensus 
on carpus * 

Sane evidence of inpleroenta- 
ticn 
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ESTIMATING NET COST OF COLLEGE 1 ' , - 

ATTENDANCE IN NEW YORK STATE , 

Development M Net Cost Indices for Full-Time Undergraduate 
Students'in Four-Year Colleges* for Relative Comparison Over Time 

Oonafd Nutter- 
faul Wing 
Susan Silverman * 
New York State Education department. 

.INTRODUCTION 

The formal title of this paper was chosen for its brevity and clear 
reference to the general subject: net cost of. attendance. But the sub- 
title is the more accurate one. What is reported here, in the hope that , 
it may be of value to those working in. the Northeast is the development of 
three preliminary indices of net cost of^attendance for the ultimate pur- 
pose of enabling comparisons to be made across types of institutions and 

over time, 
* 

Two statements should be clearly made at the beginning. First, the 
work reported here is ^t a preliminary stage of development. Second, as 
-emphasized by colleagues in a recent-paper: ",.,one cannot subract average 
aid per recipient from average total cost and define the difference as the 
Average cost incurred by every student.' However, one- can describe the 
growth of program awards and institutional costs from year to year to ex- 
amine trends over time." [8]. Ultimately the work reported here would 
be considered successful if it led to indices comparable in function to 
the pow Jones or Standard and Poor's averages of major industrial, util- 
ities* transportation* etc., ^stocks — offering a "birds eye vi T ew" of 
complex movements of costs of college attendance over time, 

the three indices described in this*paper are not the final ones to 
be developed in New York. Work has already begun on more effective indi- 
cators of net cost of attendance. It is instructive, however* ^o review 
both the procedures and the implications of the three preliminary indices 
described below. 
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BACKGROUND 

Higher education yin New York is under the authority of the Board of 
Regents [5]* One ofAlje many responsibilities of. the Regents/whose staff 
is tfoe St^te Education Department* is planning anjd coordination* 

The Board of Regents, in their 1980 Plan for the Jtevel Wenfeof Post- 
secondary Education [*>L identified as a policy objective maintenance of 
"a balanced system of higher education/ 1 ;The unique strengths of all of 
the sectors should be preserved in the public interest, in order to offer 
broad curricular choice, to retain, the existing rich variety of campus set- 
tings, academic styles and institutional mission's, and to serfegOahd the 
economic support for local communities provided by the presence of colleges 
and universities, * - 3 <* ' 

After some initial discussion, "maintenance of a balanced system 11 was 
determined to mean— at least initially— monitoring of sector [jalance, or 
Sector stability, in terms of enrollment shares. But it would not be enough 
to look only at annual enrollment statistics; some better insight. trjt<^shifts 
of student institutional choice from. one sector to another (should such 
shifts occur) would also be desirable* Student choice is a complex sub* 
ject.but cost is known to be an important factor [7j* Net cost—the* "real 

cost" to the student or his/her family after all financial ai'd has been re- K 

^ 

ceived— is one determinant of access to college, particularly which col- 

t 

lege is attended, and also sector enrollment balance* j * 

Measurement of net cost, as one aspect of monitoring sector balance, * 
was appealing for several reasons. Essential data are for*the most part 4 
readily available* Net cost is at least Rartially subject to programs and ' 
policies over which a'state government has control, especially financial 
aid and 4 publ ic- tuition levels* Some index of net co?t, if it were calculated 
consistently using comparable data, over a period of ye^rs, could suggest 
needed cringes, Fc^ example, one, would expect (without Really knowing, 
of course) that an increasing differential between cost of attendirfg public 
institutions and similar independent institutions woul^evfintually result 
in significant shifts in enrollments to the publics from the independents []] 
If £his could be shown t/o be due solely to* cost factors, then some legis- 
lative or other changes might be warranted. 
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While there gre differences between the ways in which higher educa- ^ 

tion is organized in New York, and in other states oj the Northeast, there- 
is plenty of common ground. The preliminary efforts reported here should 
be of interest to colleagues in other states as well as those in New York* 

LIMITATIONS OF THIS WORK • 
• -* 

Net cost of ^attendance is unique for each student at each institution. 
Within a single institutional type (e.g., independent colleges) may be col- 
leges very diverse as to tuition level* location, prevailing life Styles. 
For even one small institution there may be a wide range of 'net costs de-\ 
pending on student backgrounds and student aid packaging. Development of 
indices to summarize these different net costs requires many hundreds^* 
averages - even averages of averages. Just as average* net cost figures can 
be worked out for individual institutions, weighted averages based on enroll* 
ment may have to be calculated for institutional £ypes and for sectors* 
Since so many variations of tuition charges, student aid, living expenses, 
etc. * are averaged out* it would be m incorrect to refer to a single "average 
net cost" at any one point of time* Instead the indice^should be used to 
show trends over time or relative changes among sectors, institutional types 
or income categories. , ! 

Ideally, the contept of net cost should include all costs to the stu- 
dent and/or family related to college attendance and all forms of student . 
aid.' In ttfe work reported here only tuition and required fees* and certain - 
other costs: room and board, books, personal expenses, agd so on, are, 
considered. Likewise only selected types of'student financial aid a<e in* ** 
eluded, 

/*~^0ther limitations .are; th^ analysis is restricted to full-time under- 
(graduate students only (except where indicated otherwise) and to four-year 
institutions oftTy (except where indicated otherwise). Loans are not in* 
eluded as financial aid, mainly because of uncertainty about how to measure 
the value of subsidized interest* and because loans are essentially pur- 
chases of a service, although they may be helpful * even essential - to some 
prospective students.' The income categories used* although carefully 
developed and documented, are unavoidably arbitrary. There slsomay be 
gaps or errors in the data used^ although where these have been found* 
they have been corrected as carefully as. possible. Even tfith^these limita- 
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tions , Hioweve/, the present work has produced interesting results which it 
is hoped will stimulate discussion afld reactions from the field. 



INDICES DEVELOPED SO FAR 

^\ Three different indices are described below: "Net Cost Index 1/ 
fl^e "Tuition Net TAP Index/ 1 and "Net Cost Index 2." They representee 
first three stages in an ongoing exploration of the measurement and inter- 
pretation of net cost of attendance. None of the indices is perfect, in- 
deed tlfere probably is no perfect index, but there are insights to'be ^ ^ 
gained from each ofesttjerih The major elements of the three indices are 
shown in' Exhibit 1 . 

"Net Cost Index 1" - " - 

This was the initial effort, designed primarily to determine the feas- 
ibility of developing a net cost index. Only two sectors, the independent 
and the Sta^teJJniversity (SUNY), were considered. Comparable data for 51^ 
independent institutions and 43 SUNY campuses were taken from the Education 
Departments* Higher Education Data System. Approximations of room and 
board and other costs were from the CSS College Cost Book for 1980-81. 
Table 1 shows, both sectors included some 2-year colleges. 




Table 1 



tJe'Pcost Index 1" Summarized 



Public (SUNY) 

University Centers 
Health-Science Centers 
University College 
Specialized 
Statutory, Cornell 
Ag. & Techs. 
Community Colleges 



Independent 



(4) 

CD 
(11) 

(3) 
(3) 
(6) 
(15) 
(43) 



Multiversity- * 


(4) 


University 


(3) 


Coll. Complex 


(13) 


College 


(12) 


Eng . -Technology 




Two-year ~ 


(10) 


Health Sci Center 


(1) 


Specialized 


(1) 


Seminary 


(1) 


Nursing j 






(5l) 


Met cost tatio 


1:1.6 


Net cost index 


0.6 


Net cost difference 


$1,744. 



Average 

$ 3,133 
3,810 
2,755 
3,293 
5,429 

' 2,973 
' 2,520 
2,987 



$ 6,795 
5,019 
5,771 
4,337 
4,841 
3*, 144 
2,958 
5,618 
2,983 
4,761 

$ 4,731 
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Exhibit 1 



year(s) 

Income Categories 

Basis ,for 
Calucation 

No, Institutiohs 

Costs 
~^Aid " ' \ 
Inst, levels 
Student type 
Method 



Oata sources 



Major Characteristics of Three Net Cost Indices 



"Net Cost Index 1" 
1980-81 

i 

r 

\ .: 

institution" 

51 independent 
43 public* 

TSF» o,ther 

N¥S, Fed.'; Inst.'. 

4-yr. , 2.yr. i 

undergrad; FT & PT 

T&F revenues -aid/ 
f undergrad. enroll- 
ment; + other costs' 

Supp. 2, HEOS, CSS 



I'Tuition Net TAP" 
■ 1978-79 thru 1981-82 



sector 

'TSF 
TAP 

undergrad. ; FT 
T&F - TAP 

4 

HEDS, BLS t 



"Net Cost Index 2 " 
1980-81' 

3^ 
institution 

m 

m 

72 independent; 32 public 
T&F, other 

TAP, Pell - 
4-yr. 

undergrad.; FT 

T&F + other cost 
-TAP - Pell 



HEDS, 0^S>Sypp. 2, BLS 



32 



327 



CO 
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These are the steps that were taken in developing Net Cost Index 
• . 1) Total tuition and fees revenues from undergraduates were identi- 
fied, for eaoh institution from State Education. Department" data* 
\2) From the same source, "f inanciaT- aid totals for Pell grants," 

New York State grants ami scholarships,, institutional awards* other 
FederaK(SEOG, CWS, and NDSL) programs were obtained and sub- 
? , tracted from the tuition and fees revenues. total for each insti- 

; tution* 

J) The difference, T&F revenues less aid payments, was divided by the 
institutions* "actual number of full-time and part-time students 

* " ' attending (undergraduate)*' from the^HEGIS enrollment questionnaire* 

4) For each institution, estimates of room and board costs, books, 
transportation "and other expenses were taken from the College 

* Cost Book , These were totaled and added to thfe result of (3) to 
produce* an arbitrary average net fcost of attendance* 

5) Averages. of the Tnsti tutional average net costs were obtained for 

* * each institutional type, and for each of th£ sectors* 

The resulting sector averages; $2,987 for SUNY; $4,731 for 'Ahe' Inde- 
pendent s.ector do not mean very much for lj>80-81 , since they do na±" cover 
all costs or aid* They can, hcwfever, be compiled quickly and^asily, and 
& " if they were. to he obtained in the same manner each year for the period 

. -1980-Bl through 1989-90, say, they might be useful indicators of changes in 
the effectiveness of financial aid programs., the cost of higlje^ edtftation 

* 

in relation to other costs in the same period* They might also help to 
explain shifts in sector enrollment shares that m^y have occurred during 

* the period* ^ , 

The two sector averages might be expressed as "net cost difference" 

* (K744), as a net cost ratio (1:1.6), or as a relative -net cost index 0*6* 

The "tuition Net TAP" Index 

In this exploratory effort* the objective was to develop" inter-seetor 
net cost indices forfour consecutive years for three income categories of 
students, to consider as costs* only tuition and required fees, and to con- 
sider only TAP (i.e., aid provided via the New Yor|p State Tuition Assist- 
ance Program) as financial, aid. Further constraints were to include only 
full-time undergraduates at four-year institutions- 
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These steps werG taken: - 

1) Tuition and fees data, fcir 1978-79 through 1981-82 were obtained 
^or each four-year institution enrolling undergraduates from the 

Department's Higher Education Data System (HEDS) [3]. These data 
were averaged -by institutional type and sector; but were not 
Slighted by enrollment* Averages by sector are shown as Table 2. 

2) Threejiroad income categories were assumed: low, middle, high* 
Bureau of Labor Statistics ' (BLS) total*budget estimates for* 
families of four, living in major U*S* urgan areas, specifically 
Buffalo, NY, were selected as the basis for a rough approxima- 
tion of family income at the three levels [2]* Although these 

^are market basket estimates, and do not include unspent income, ' 
further checking convinced us that they were reasonable for 1979 
(the latest year for which available). 

3) The 1979 total budget figures were adjusted* for the next 
years by reference to Jthe Consumer Price^ Index [4]* From ttTese 
expenditure estimates, used as proxies for income, net taxable \ 
balance (NTB), the. income statistic uied-frTcalculating TAP awards 
was derived using a recongi^ed formula for this purpose* (In 
practice the NTB used in calculating actual TAP awards comes from, 
the previous year's State income, tax return)/ The results are 
shown as Table 3. . \ 
TAP Schedule "C" was used to estimate average awards fo^ the three 

fcome levels, for the four years, for the public sectors (corn- 
iced) and for th? independent sector* Schedule C and the actual 
calculations are included as appendix 1 to this paper* 



i * Table 2 - * v 

^ Average- Tuition and Fees Charges by Sector, ^978-81 

Weighted by Number of Institutions by Type 

1^78-79 ^ 1979-80 1980-81 1981-8^ 

* S(JNY y $ 996 $1,123 * $1,171 $1,343 \ 

CUNY 892 , 966 967 ^£63 ' 




892y 966 967 gjtf^ 

~9tf9 1 ,082 , 1,117 ^24; 



Total Public * ~959 1 ,082 . 1,117 1 ,243 

Independent 3,307 3,594 4,003 4,529 
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Table 3 . 

Total Budget Figures, Three Income Levels 
Family of 4, Buffalo New York Area 



1979 a 1980 b 1981 b 1982 b 



Low $ 12*,409 $ 14,059 $ 15,690 $ 17,510 

Middle 21,806 24,706 17,572 30,770 

High 32,013 36,271 40,478 45,174 

Net Taxable Balance, Three Income Levels 
' (derived from total budget figyres) 

Low $,7,709 $ 8,810 $10,190 $12,010 - 

Middle . 16,606 19,306 22,072 25,270 

High ' 26,813 30,871 34,978 39,674 ■ 

a Handbook gf labor Statistics , Bureau>of L^bor Statistics, Dfc. 1980* 
Tables 150-152. , 

b Adjusted from Consumer Price Index. * V 



The results are, shown in»Jable4. In'each cell, the'average tui tion - 
and fees-charge less the calculated TAP^award, is" given for the public and 
independent sectors, for the^ear artd income groups as indicated, result- 
ing in a "Tuition Net TAP" index. The assumed net taxable balance is also 
included ( in parentheses) for reference. The results are also expressed 
as publ ic-frfdependent net cost (i.e.,* tuition net JAP) ratios and dif- 

, ferences ih 10\e 5-- — -\ . ^ 

..It must be>eemphasized here that what is reported is primarily a 
concept and a # method, and not specific numerical results, frfearly other 
costs than tuition and fees aVe involved, other sources of aid than TAP 
are available, and* three income levels, might be considered by some to be 

.insufficient. The approach t dok have some appeal however because, inso- 
far as it goes, it reflects the real world^ and because its very simpli- 
city would ^nable it to b£ quickly and easily compiled on a regular basis. 

^Arf index, after" all% can be useful, over a period of time if it is compiled 
consistently year after year, if its limitations are respected, and if it 
is ^rjderstQod to be meaningful in a relative rather tharf an absolute sense 
Were the results in Table 5 to be studied accordingly, the reader Plight 

\begin to* suspect that : i ^ m 
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- O&e to inflationary'income growth* TAP awards for low income stu- 
students have decreased consistently over four years* Widdle in- 
come students (as defined in this exercise) were not eligible for 
TAP after 1979-80. High income students have never been eligible . 
for TAP (except in cases where adjustments are made in NTB for 
siblings attending College). > ( 

- The difference between public and independent tuition net TAP for 
low income students* proportionate to NTB * is about two-thirds as 
large as the comparable figure for middle class students; more than 
twice that for high_ income students* • Thus*, it is relatively more 
expensive for a low income* than for a middle ihcome student to 
attend an independent college When only tuition and TAP are consi- 
dered* * 

- TAP has served to narrow the public-independent cost difference for 
low income students and to softlfe extent for middle, income stents * 

t which has proba/ly promoted choice and sector "balance. 



t JNIttt-SECira tCT TOITICN INDEX 
TUittorudnd Fees . Less TAP Payments Estimated for Selected Years 
' *M>Hc **>d Indepfcxtent Sectors 



Stud^ t Income Category 



* 1978-79 



1980-81 



1981-32 



bow 



ftfrl lc TfrF - TAP 



< ^ Assured ?fTB 



riiillc T&F - TAP 



Hlddte 



16 



i,082-67z 

2 t 2l)4~ 



1,117-597 . 



i .2*3- 557 



ITSjZ 

($7,<7fa) * 4 (56,610 ) 



>19 



($10,190)* 



4 t S»- 4 t itA 



666 
JOT 



,20 



($12,01*0 



_769 

2,705 = 

($16,606) 



.28 



■ 1,082-200 

3,5%-iii * 



3*362 



.76 



306) 



1,117-0 
4,uM-o " 

<$22,072> 



1,243-0 



,26 



"625.270) 



TM>Uc TFiF 



Artnuiwi Kill 



969-0 
3,W-d" 



,_969_ 
, 3.3*>7 m 



i,o&-o 



1,117-0 



_LO_B_2 



($30,?71) 



L24J-0 



1 ^^ 7fl) 



1,24 3 „ 9ft 
* 
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Table 5 

S**til« Fro* Table *t Indices. Racio*, oi ff(.re*o* 
Income CUcegorv YEAR 



& T^pt index 


1978-79 


1979-30 


19AO-81 


1991-3: 


Low 










Index 


,18 ■ 


* 17 


, 19 








1;5,4 


1;5,2 


1:5,0 


nifPe^en** 


$i t 507 


$1,794 




$2*72* 


Hid 










Index 








,28 


Ratio 


i:3,s' 


1:3. 8 


1:3,6 


1:3,6 


Difference 


SU936 




$2*886, 


$3i286 


Index 


,2* 


.30, 


,28 ■ 


,28 




it3,4 


.1:3,3 


1:3.6 


1:3,6 


difference 


S2 y 338 


$2,512 


52,886 


$3,286 
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"Net Cost Index 2" 

This index shares characteristics with both of the efforts already, 
described, but it also goes beyond them. As in "Net Cost Index 1" only 
one year (W80-8V) is considered; however /estimates of room and board 
and other costs are included in addition to tuition and required fees, 
and Federal, as well as state, student aid is i^Tufei>^Ad in "Tuition 
Net TAP," the three major sectors: SUNY, CUNY, and the independent 
sector are included; as are three income categories/* j 

Again, source of tuition and fees data was HEDS, and ^ource of other 
costs data was- CSS, Again, this exercise was limited to full-time under- 
graduate students in four-year institutions* Average, income levels for 
low,jju;cidle, and high income categories was estimated on the same basis 
as for "Tuition Net TAP*" and NTB was computed in the same manner* 

After a number Df colleges were eliminated due to being ineligible 
for T^AP, or charding no tuition, or for similar reasons, 104 were in- 
cluded in the exercise; 23 SUNY, 9 CUNY, ^72 independent. These are ca- 
tegorized by type in Table 6. t 

This is the procedure which was followed: 

1) For each institution, 1980-81 tuition and required fees, and 
fall 1980^ F-T undergraduate enrollment, was obtained. 

2) Estimates of "other costs" were taken from the CSS College Cost 
Book.fpr T980-81 > *■ ' 
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Statistics reported in NCES 2300-4; number of $1d applicants > 
(undergraduate) by income category, were used to estimate three 
broad income groups for all full-time undergraduate students, by 
Institution* Taking the assumed averages, an effort was made to 
"match" these estimates with*thr*ee groups: low, middle, High* " 
The decision ivas made- to set the following intervals: 

low »$ 0-14,999 

middle 15,000-32,999 

high 33,000 and over v 

To each was assigned the assumed average income developed from 

BLS data, as described in the previous) sectioh, * 

The proportions of, aid applicants for these income intervals, were 

* 

applied to each institution's total full-time undergraduate en- ( 
rollment. This assumption that income distribution of a ict appli- 
cants maybe applied to all full-time undergraduate students is 
used only tentatively until .better information ,is available. 
For each income level the assumed <averag6 TAP award" was calcu- 
lated, by applying Schedule C to NTB for low and middle income 
students* (Schedule C is in appendix 1, and, the NTB's for low 
and middle income were $,10,190 and $22,072, respectively J It ' 
turned out that no middle income students were eligible for even 
the minimum TAP award so that TAP was calculated at each insti- 
tuitibn top low -income students bnly,| m 
Total Pell grant funds awarded'by institution for J 980-81 were 
taken from # the Higher Education Data System* The assumption was 
made that Pell was awarded only to, low ingome students, as defined 
in this exercise. Campus-based" program aid (and also institutional 
aid) were assurifed to be too small, or to differ, top little be- 
tween sectors to affect net cost indices* Guaranteed Student 
Loans werejiot considered mainly because estimation of the ' s 
value Of sobsidized interest is ,a refinement whjch lies in the 
future. • * " 

An "average net cost" figure for each of the thrpe income groups t 
was' identified for each institution* This was; tuition andvfees, 
plus'other fcosts, less TAP and Mil (for low income only). A 
"total average net cost" .figures was obtained, weighted by in- ^ 
come group size. t . • ■ • 

,333 S> . ■ ' . ' 
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8) Average net cost figures for low* middle and higher income groups, 

4 

weighted by enrollment, were obtained for institutional type, and 
sector, as shown in Table 6, (A combined figure for the public 

> * r 

sectors was also obtained.) Looking at only the pubhc-indepen- 

1 dent results, "Net Cost Index 2" provides the following results": 

Net Cost difference $4*041 

Net Cost ratio ' 1:2.5 

Relative Net Cost index L_ 0. 



•r 




Table 6 

n ll*t Cost Index UT Summarized (l98(>-81> 



Independent 



(5) 

Jtult Iversity 


Low 


Kiddle 




Total 


» 6,313 




9>3U 


8,532 


rruc 

<6) ( 
University 




13,660 


8*370 


38,681 


S 4,846 




2,23* 


, - 6,251 


FTUC 




18,376 


4,738" 


h 19,172 


(26) 










College Complex 


S 5,082 


7,608 


7,312 


6*883 


FHJG v 


17,606 


38, 759 


11,675 


38,040 


(29) 










College 


S 3,381 


6,147 


6,208 


5>0S4 
_ — ^JfiTtOB 


FTUC 




18,4 44 


4,555 


(6> 










Eng.- Tech ♦ 


S 5.017 


7*740 


7*841 


6,743 


FTUC 


3,273 


13,583 - 

y 


4;fr49 


26,505 


(72) 
Independent 


S n,93l 


',537 


:,903 


6,709 


FT'JG ' h 


*8,$37 


98,022 


33,987 


200,836 



Public 



C4J 










U, Center 


S 2,759 


4,239 


4,194 


3,640 


FTUC 


16,231 


19,517 


4,^34 


40,482 


(U) 


f 








U, College 


$ 2,181 


3,922 


3,964 


3,322 


FTUC 


20,527 


j2,6S6 


5,976 


59,161 


(3) 










Specialized 


* 2,435 


+ ,162 


4,304 


3*625 


FTUC 


1,024 


L,804 


J69 


3,197 


(4) 










Statutory 


-S 1,955 * 


5,437 


1,436 ' 


4,695 


HUG 


1,978 ■ 


3,637 


879 


5,494 


(23) 












S 2,412 


4,113 


4,174 


3,519 


FTUC « 


39, 760 


^6,6lt> 


11,958 


1^6,334 












CUNt 


$ 1,027 


2,267 


2*26? 


1,222 * 


FTUC 1 


53,583 


9,559 


574 


63,716 


(32) 4 










Public 


$ 1,617 


3,34* 


4,087 


2,668 


FTCG 


' 93,343 


6b, m 


12,532 


172,030 



Wet coat ratio • pubtlnd > U2,3 
NCt • 0,4 ■ 

Net cost difference ■S4,04l 



x 



t 
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DISCUSSION i 

* This paper has described the development of three indices of net cost 
of attending college. While noting the preliminary nature of these indi- 
cators, the paper has discussed their potential value in identifying 
changes in the coverage of student aid and explaining changes in enroll- 
ment of different groups of institutions* « 

It is useful to compare briefly the three indices* the rrtanner in which 
they were developed, and their results. Exhibit Z summarizes the results 
for 1980-81. The Tuition Net TAP index is*shown for only one of the four 
years for which it was calculated for three income levels (two of which are 
the same for 1980-81. It is not possible to combine them into a total 
summary, as is done for Net Cost Index 2, because -calculations were made 
by sectors rather than by individual institutions. 

The "average net costs" resulting from Juition Net TAP are lower *than 
for the other indices as expected, . because the only cost considered was 
tuition. However, the "average net cost 0 results for -the independent sector 
are lower from Net Cost Index 1 than from NCI 2, ' while the reverse is true 
for the pub! ic , sectors. The reasons for this unexpected result seem to.b'e 
the following: < , 

- Institutional total tuition and fee revenues for -the independent 
sector in NCI 1 included those from some unknown number of part- 
time students, because all sources of aid were being considered 
andpart-time students are eligible for Federal aid. When this 
was divided by the total undergraduate enrollment the resulting 
tuition and fees charges per student were smaller than would have 
been th& case were only full-time students considered. Of * * 

course the same e/fect would be exerted on the public institu- 
tions. Moreover," in NCI Z assumptions were made that resulted 
in only low income students receiving TAP and Pell grants. This 
left about two-thirds^66 percent) of students in the independent 
sector assumed to receive no TAP or Pell, which in reality- may not 
\^ be the case. 

V Foj; the public sector, "average net cost" from Ntl Z is slightly 
Nower than that for NCI 1 mainly because .over half the students (54 
p^cfiniX-of the 4-year SUNY and CUNY campuses included wera entitled 
to TAP and Pell, again based on the various assumptions made for 
this exercise. * C"* v * 



EXHIBIT 2 



'AVERAGE NET COSTS' 



N 
E 
T 

C 
0 

S 
T 

P 
R 

0 
X 
Y 
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Independent & Public Sector's-*— -1980-81 



7000 



6300" 



'5000 " 



4000 - 



3000 



2000- 



1000- 



0^ 



Difference 

Ratio 

Index 



Difference 
Ratio 
Index 
^ * 

4731 



2987 



$1744 
1:1.6 
0.63 



Difference. = $2886 ' 



Ratio 
Index 

4003 



= 1:3.6 
= 0.28 

4003" 



Difference = $2203 
Ratio =1.-5.2 
.Index = 0.19 

. - 2723 



520 



1117 




1117' 




NCI 1 < 

Independent 

Pub lie > 



TNT L0- TNT MD 



NET COST INDEX 




$4041 
3*2.5 
0.40 



67G$> 
~1 



r— ; 



2668* 




to 
O 
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The public/independent ne^cost gaps and ratios and indices shown 
in Exhibit II illustrate the kinds of statistics one might want to 
track over time and compare with changes in enrollment shares. They would 
be particularly valuable if an Index could be developed that was compre-, 
hensive in terms of the costs and student aid it included. * 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS * / 

Three indices of net cost of college attendance have been described 

r 

in this r^post. None of them provides a satisfactory estimate of net of 
attendance, but the preliminary results shown in this report suggest that 
extensions and* refinements of the general approach wpulid be extremely 
valuable ,to planners and policy makers at both the state and institutional 
levels. Plans for such extensions are now being developed bythe New 
York State Education Department. ) 
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student college choice and dectsion-ma^ing 
^^Irichard l. pastor 
director of financial aid 

. * NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE* 

The process of choosing a college has received increasing attention 

with, the emergence of the use of "marketing", in higher education* and the 

realization that the aggregate pool of traditional age.college students will 

b^ decreasing during the next 20 years. " t 

ie literature contains a significant number of articles and research 

^tud^esMealing with the complex 1 decision process each student must use in 

deciding fto go to college, in deciding which Colleges to apply to* a nd » 

lly*ih deciding which college'to attend. * 

Chapmap writes that even with the irftens£ competition for students* 

ly colleges have persisted in the belief that they can 
affect! students f choice of college merely by modifying their 
institutional descriptions or the targeting of their recruiting. 
Few admissions officers operate from a systematic model of the 
influences on student college choice. Lacking such a model*. 
. colleges may overlook ways to increase the effectiveness of 
the'ir recruiting or* conversely^ overestimate 7 the influence of 
recruiting activities in which they do engage." (Chapman* 1980:^90) 

Most of the research reported has been aimed at findijig out whichi 
of the many factors students consider are the most important and influential 
in the. college choice process. Maguire and tay (Lp80) have shown that 
the perceived improvement of ^even attributes (financial aid*, parents 
preference, .specific academic programs f size of stfhool* location* athletic 
facilities* and social activities) can be expected to create an iiJcreased 
enrollment yield forJBbstoh College. A recent study 1 of high school s 
seniors in Arizona* (Cibi^, 1982) has* shown that only eight college inform- 
ation items (quality of programs*" cost^J career options* financial aid* 
helpfulness of instructors* how classes are taught* availability of housing* 
and admissions requirements) were listed a£ ''of great importance",^ 
over ^0% of the students surveyed. , 1 * ^ 

A college is neve* going to be able to meet the needs pf every 
potential 'student. But it is one thing to lose a* potential Jfey dent because, 

' ' y3j ■ , 
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per year) , location , and ease ©f entry are the only concerns of potential 

students. However, it wpuld bAencouraging to think that our academic % 

reputation, quality of faculty, an4 comprehensive- academic support center 

were integral factors influencing students to enroll, af Northern Essex CC< 

The essential ^estions *that I felt needed to be answered to provide 

Northern Essex CC with the data^he^ssary to start constructing a long 

range enrollment pla nni ng strategy were: ~* * 

1* What are die factors or aspects which influence students , 3 
to apply end ultimately enroll at Northern Essex CC? 



2, What kinds 



of information are used or desired by students * N ^ 



during their decision-making process? 

■"J 

3* What Sources of information are used or desired by students * - 
during their decision-making process? 

4. How do^efft non-traditional students differ from the traditional ■ ' 
students with respect to the three questions above? 

I will report on the results of three studies: a study of the accepted 

but not enrolled students from the Fall 1980; a study of the factors and 

sources of information influencing enrolled students entering i n the Fall 

1981; and* a qualitative case study conducted in the Spring 1982 using 

in-depth interviews with six students*. 

I. STUDY, OE ACCEPTED BUT NOT ENROLLED STUDENTS 

Responses from 250 potential students who wer& accepted for the Fall^ 
1980 entering- clas&^ but chose not to enroll were received. The responses 
represent 30*0% of*all accepted but not enrolled students. 

Chart I lists the factors most influential Vhen these i»pt enrolled 
students were making* their final college cftoice. The five most influential 
factors, were academic programs* distance from hoi^e, tuition cost, academic 
reputation, and financial aid award. 

<-« Charts II shows a comparison of- the "responses of the not enrolled 

* ';. 

students to the responses of the t enrolled students who completed t^he Cooperative 
Institutional Research Program (CIRP) 'questionnaire. The sample of enrolled 



students wa& 39. IT of the entering students. Northern Essex was the first 
choice of 75.6% of the enrolled students, while obviously a back-up choice 
for, thoae not enrolled at Northern Essex. The no % enrolled students were not 
as impressed with the academic reputation, nor looking for our specific 
program of ferings^as-were the enrolled students. . 
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the college does, not have the Institutional characteristics or program 4 
of study desired by the student, and quite another to lose a student 
because of misperceptions or inadequate information., As Clark,' Gelatt, 
and Levine (1965:41) have stated, "although the use of relevant information 
by no means guarantees the ^right 1 ' decision, a *good* decision cannot 
occty^ without ity fc ^ , 

it ten and fcrodigan (1982) have extended the research to include 
the media which students prefer to use to obtain the information they 
need when making their college choice. They state that it can'be assumed 
that there is at least a loose association between the importai^e of 
a college attribute in influencing college choice and the value of 
information about that attribute to the decision-maker. * - 

^-i^itten and Brodlgan's study showed conclusively that there were 
specific message/media linkages that* suggest certain types of information 



may have an 
opposed to^othe 



in being received when committed to certain medians: 
rs\ For both students and parents, factual information 



was generally preferred through impersonal, college originated media. 
Information which mayyliffer according to a student's personal situation * ♦ 
appeared to be preferred from a personalized source directly related to 
the college. * For reputational/prestige information both parents and . 
students tended to prefer a source that was not associated with the college* 
Little research has been conducted using other than high school senior's 
or college^fr^shmen as the, subj ects. Adults have enrolia^MLn increasing 
numbers in higher educational institutions as the number of traditional % 
age students have declined. Northern Essex CC has seen the percentage^ 
of students over age ,24 Increase to 25% of its day enrollment, if these 
adult learners are to fce adequately 4 served, institutions 111^ ours must 
issess their educational n^eds, information nee<ls, and motivations, 
understand the differences between adult learners and traditional age 
students, and make appropriate adjustments in administrative procedures, 
programming, and the teaching- learning process . (Waif gang. and Bowlings, 1981) 

Currently at Northern Essex CC (3500 day students, 4700 evenin^students 
in the Fall 1982) thetfe )te\ no k fundamental strategy being used*m the devel- 



opment of a coordin 



recr 



ultlng plan, marketing &lan, publication plan t 

sretie 



advertising plan, or longe range enrollment plan. The lack of a comprehensive 

ft plan of attack" has not affected our stydent demand. Inquiries, acceptances, 

ft <* * 

yield,, and * enrollment are all atan all time high/ It may well be that the' 

economic situation has reached the pblnt where the low cost ($634 tuition 
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ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 

t- 

DISTANCE FROM HOME 

TUITION COST , ' 
* / 

ACADEMIC REPUTATION 
tftKkmi&^'kJD AWARD * 
SIZE OF' SCHOOLS 
REFUTA TION O JF THE FACULTY 
PARENTS PREFERENCE 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
SoNTACT WITH ADMISSIONS 
ATTRACTIVE CAMPUS *J 

m 

STUDENT -FACULTY RATIO 
MALE-FEMALE RATIO 
COUNSELORS ADVICE 
HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES 

* 

\ 

* joints were assigned as foXXows: 5 points tor most influential factor, 3 points for\ 
second- and X point for third most influential factor* fc A * 
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Total 
Not Enrolled 
Pall I960 



Sample Size * 

1* KECC is student's 
; a* First choice s 
b. Second choice * 
* c. Third choice , * 
d. Less than third choice 



2* Concern about financing college 
a, Wo concern 

b» Son* concern v • • 

> Major concern 

'J, Reasons noted as Very Important in 
deciding to go to college* 

a, Hy parents wanted me to go 

b, I could not find a Job - 4 

c, I ^ Han ted to get away fjrom hone 

d, To be able to get a better job ' * 

e, To gain a general education 

f 1 To iarprove av reading and study skills 

g, There nan nfthing better to do 

h, To make me a store cultured person 

i, To be able to make ©ore money 

j/ To learn more about things of interest 
k, f3 neet new and interesting people 
1* To prepare myself for graduate school 

# 

4» ftaaaong noted as Very Wortarrt in 
deciding to apply to NECC* *j 
\ 

a* Hy relatives wanted me to come here 

b. My teacher advised W 

c. This college has a good reputation 

d. I was offered financial assistance 
.e* I was not accepted anywhere else 

f , Someone who had been there advised me to go 

g, This college .offers the specific program 

h> My guidance counselor advised me to , 

i* This college has low tuition 

* j, I wanted to* live at home 

k, A friend suggested attending 

1* A college representative recruited me 

■ t 

5, Reasons noted as Very Iapytant in 
deciding not to attend flEiX* 

a. Financial Problems 

b. NECC was not my first choice 

c. NECC is too close to hofle 

d. Acadenic program iftjt available * i 
e* Unsure of career ma 

f* Family or personalqXff iculties - 

g, Hoved or moving eoon 

h, Transportation problems 

i, Classes not offered at convenient times 
j - Time conflict due to work 

k. ,Ha ve decided not to attend any school 
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The reasons why students decided not to enroll at Northern Essex are * 
quite different for traditional students as compared to those of the older 
students. Financial problems, family, or personal difficulties, and time 
, conflicts due to work dominate the reasons why the non-traditional students 
•choose not to enroll at Northern Essex. - * 



II* STUDY OF THE FACTORS WHICH INFLUENCED ENROLLMENT AND THE SOURCES 
OF INFORMATION PREFERRED BY NEWJ5TUDENTS '* # 

i 

' The population sampled in this replication of Litten and Brodigan's Work 
was the Fall 1981 "new" student enrollment of Northern Essex CC. A response 
-rate of 26, 3% was obtained from the 1663 'Jnew" students. C A new student 
according to the^ Northern Essex data system, is one who was not enrolled in 
the immediate past semester.). The respondents were 65 . 5% traditional Students, 
haying graduated high school withift the past three years. Overall, 64. 8% 
of the respondents* did not have any prior college attendance, while only 33.8% 
of tfce non~ti£ditional students had not attended college previously^ 

Chart III reports the most important influential factors in the decision 
to attend Northern Essex. \ In ocder of importance the top eight factors 
were: costs Clow tuition), had desired course of stuidy, quality of courses/* 
programs, close to home, career improvement, academic rbputat£qn,< financial * 
aid availability, *Snd variety of courses off erred. * 

There was only a slight difference in the respqnsea of non-traditional 
students versus t^he traditional student responses. This difference was in t 
placing career improvement third instead of fifth for traditional students* 

Chart IV shows the preferred sources of information about Northern 
^Essex CC. The preferred sources of information in order of preference * * 
were: the college catalog, general knowledge, high school counselor, former 
stud'ents^, friend^, admissions office, current students, parents, and Northern 
Essex faculty. As one might assume, the guidance counselor was a much more 1 
preferred source 'for the traditional students, while non-traditional students 
tended to prefer former students, the admissions office, *and faculty to a 
greater extent. ( The question asked the stuitents to list the most "preferred" 
source of information, but I feel that m^ny students probably responded with t 
the sources of information they "used" in obtaining information they needejd 
about Northern Essex. , > 

Chart V reviews the rankings of all 21 iteais listed' on the questionnaire 
as possible influential aspects of * the college/ It is interesting to note 

344 . . 
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that Items such as parents preference, recommendation of friends, reputation 
of alumni, and student act ivlties^are not considered as Important influential 
factors . 

The preferred sources of information for each of the mostMnf luentlal 
factors are ranked in Chart VI. It is easy tp see that when planning to 
oGmmunicate with prospective students, the presentation of the information 
through the Northern Essex catalog and high school counselors are the most 
preferred sources. 

Chart VII shows tke preferred sources of information for the most 
important factors for traditional students and non-traditional students 
separately K The sources which differed in ranking by more than four have 
been circled to call attention to the most glaring differences. The matrix 
has 72 Items, and there are 22 cases of a ranking differing by more than four 

III. QUALITATIVE CASE STUDY 

The data for this study was collected through in-depth interviews 
held with six full-time students who entered Northern -Essex In the t Fall < 
1981. The interviews were held during the Spring 1982 semester. The general 
Interview guide approach and purposeful sampling .strategy were utilized. 

These students first decided to go to college at various points in 

their life. The more traditional students decided to attend college right 

after high school: * v . ' ^ 

v ^t was my senior year in high school and the reason that I decided 
is that year was the first I ever did that well In high school, I 
never really thought I had the ability to do it* and that's when 
I decided I wanted to go onto college. (Doria A.) 

The non-traditional students decided to. attend college after some 

other experiences in life: 

I realized that I wasn't going to make any money if I didn't go 
to college. I had tried every line, of wojjk. I was uneducated, 
,1 didn't complete high school. I^knew I could get a GED, but I 
was undereducated and I could\afe that it was sewn up economically. 
I had stopped traveling and decided to stay in one place for a while,, 
and I wasn't going to climb any social scales without an education* 
(Tim C.) • ' 

The college choice decision-making process that some of the students 

used was very logical £nd well-organized: 

I put a little more lntp the decision because I figured it would 
J Influence, you know, it was a big step *ln my life* I like to learn 
but I don't like to put the time in, I*d rather be out working, and, 

' , ' > ■ 
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\ I liked the fact that I would go here fojr just 2 years and then 
get out* The location and the curriculum were what I wanted, 
and I liked the course descriptions. , , (Lisa B«) 

, T||fe reasons why students wanted to attend college were dominated 

by economical concerns:, 

I hadn't worked in about nine years, And* in" trying to compete 
. " in the job market with the youngsters that ar£ out there today 
>I didn't stand a chance. I was too far behind things*. .so I 
figured this was the chance*.. (Marlon C^j) 

Oth^r benefits of College attendance were also found to be important: 

The way people are today I think its 50/50 between- personal 
growth and financial growth... (Tim C,) 

The influence of "significant others" can many times effect the 

college choice decision process: 

* . 
One gentleman I knQW that went here really respected the fact 
that there were small classes and he got the extra attention that 
he needed.*. I never expected him to go to college, much less 
do as good as he did. (Ken A.) " , 

The strengths as perceived by current Students are .the factors that 

should tie communicated to future students. It. was interesting to find 

a large amount of relatively intangible strengths expressed by the students: 

Well, for one thing I appreciate the attitude of the people who 
work here. I have never met anyone here in any position who -has a 
^ negative attitude. There is always somebody who. gets you an answer 
and that means a lot. I think they ought to hang a sign up that says 
th^J'Buck Stops Here*' and place it above everybody* because that is 
the way it works around here. (Maridti C.) 

I like it because I can get on a personal level with the teachers* 
whereas at a bigger college you might never see a teacher* or ^ou 
, would not get that extra help you need* , I think the faculty are 
4 like an A+. All the teachers I have had have just been tremendous. 
(Ken A.) $ , 

Historically* community colleges have been the model in meeting the 

needs of -the educationally underprivileged who ha v^ chosen to attend college * 

without an appropriate college preparatory program* The community colleges 

» * * 

have given them a chance for success. This model appears to be alive and well 

at Northern Essex CC: 

Everything that I thought made a good excuse not to go got shot. ^ 
down. I thought that when I came over here and 'said how can I 
afford to go to school the financial aid office was going to say 
you put up so much and we will put up st^much... I never dreamed 
that thexfifi*£s a Pell Grant program that would ptfy all my tuition 
bills. (D^nna H.) 

1 had never seen a college before, and I thought to mysetff* well here 
I'll be in a class with 4-5 other old biddies and'we can sit there and 
yak and dee what's what* but It was so different* and it ha£ given me 
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J a wljole new outloolt on life, a *way to fill up all- that time and 
put it to good uset** to go someplace alone was a big step to me, 
I don't think 1 would have come to school if it hadn't been for my 
son taking classes along with me*** (Majrion C*) -4 

* ' 

SUMMARY 

The important factor* and aspects of Northern Essex CC which - 
influence students to apply and enroll are the cost (low tuition), 
academic programs, distance from home, academic reputation, and financial 
aid availability* The most preferred source of information for four of 
these five influential factors was a different medium. 

Over^il, the poet preferred sources of information about Northern 
Essex CC wede the college catalog, general knowledge* high school counselor, 
former students, friends, the admissions office, current students, parents, 
y^nd faculty. Each of these sources was ranked at least third in preference 
for at least one of the ef^ht most influential factors. These results 
indicate that fot Northern Essex CC to be succe%f,ul in the dissemination 
of information 'about its strengths and characteristics, a coordinated, multi 
media approach must be implemented. 

While the important influential factors are. the same for traditional' 
age as well'as non-traditional age students, their preferred sources of 
information are quite divergent* Traditional students prefer to use the 
catalog and high school counselor as their sources of information* 
The non-tradif ional, students prefer to use the faculty, former * students, 
and the admissions .office as a source of information. These results would 
indicate that each student should receive a catalog for their review, and 
that a segmented marketing approach is needed to effectively meet the 
informational needs of both the- traditional and non-traditional students* 

f * 

General knowledge appears to play a very important role as a source - 
of information. Non-traditional students rank this item generally higher 
than do traditional students* I believe this response is "due to the 
assimilation of bits of information from a variety of sources over time, 
especially the Division of Continuing Education brochure which is mailed to 
all area households three times a yea£. The importance of general know- 
ledge as an information source supports the contention that the college 
should be active in the community as a way of increasing its visibility* 

' • ' .35U 1 
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The concern for individuals as shown by the faculty, staff, and other 
students is also a major factor in the attraction of*-£uture students, Many 
times we tend to forget that by meeting the personal needs of, individuals, 
we will be encouraging an atmosphere that will result in a positive educa- 
tional experience, , * 

r * * * 
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CARVING UP,(P/(RADISE: POLITICS, DATA AND TRE ALLOCATION OF ACADEMIC SPACE 



Richard Pattenaude 
Assistant Vice President, Academic Affairs 
State r University of New York at Binghamton 
. . Binghamton, New York 13901 

The allocation or reallocation of academic space on a campus is a 

political and rational, activity* "it is rational in the sense that a 

specific square footage is assigned and programs occupy what is assumed to 

be>rf^eKig£nt utilization of available resources. But that is the lesser 

Aspect of 'the issue. In any mi^ politics dominate the decision making 

fess". Like it orjpot one is faced with the reality that the effective 

utilization of. space, a key' institutional ^resource, is dependant on 

pol itical factors. Institutional researchers and ' physical plant 

administrators need to sharpen their .pol itical skills if theyyrflsh to play 

an important role jTh" assisting their institutions in dfeg/Mng with the 
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Problei 



The enrollment squeeze, long promised by planners and demographers, is 
beginnipg to take its toMJ At the same time the United States is pass- 
ing through a period of econqniK • stagnation and the economic value of a 
bachelors degree is being questioned. These factors, taken together , 

suggest that little additional space will be builton America's campuses 

■ # 
over the next decade. Those institutions most injured by* this emerai^g 

situation may need to lock up space. This cutback,' this change in nind- 

set, this new era of constraints necessitates more effectiye thinking. The 



political stresses produced by^thi's down-turn in the econoiny of higher 
^education makes the politics of space cMteicaK In the past it was often 
possible to. "buy" one's-- Way out of a difficult space situation* 
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The new. bui Iding, the major rehabi litation, or the opportunity for other 

resources' reduced the sense 0/ scarcity and competition* This brief 

* 

description of the current situation ^presents nothing new but the context 
is critical, for coming to grips with the politics 'of space. / 

So what? If conditions hold or continue to decline, institutions must 
.have full control of their resources. They need to have flexibility in the 



utilization of resources if planning is to have any meaning. Institutions, 
in terms of physicaT space, need to break the emotional grip of perceived 
ownership. Space must take on the characteristics of any other ^p^rating 
resource* There are already enough factors present in the higher ejJlic^tion 
'^ifim^ironment which can produce ill wilT, ali^na^ion, and intra-organiza- 
tional warfare* Space should not add to institutional stress, at least no 
mors so than any" other essential resource. 

We must also remember that faculty come/ to ^1 institution of higher 
learning to pursue their careers because they view it as .a form of 
professional paradise—a place where personal interests can bp pursued *and 
evocations become vocations. It is aTso a; place where they exchange n^t 

income for flexibility and life style; a place where ideas and >the1r 

ft * * 

exchange produce a personal sense of growth and intellectual excitement* 
* * ■ 

But facul ty members can be easily drawn into long t&rm squabbling Qver 
physical space* Is^ this understandable? Of course. Spaee # represents 
prograta legitimacy, program strength, quality of life, an<^ institutional, 
commitments. Reducing, changing, or refining the space of an academic 
department can be viewed as a direct threat to that department's vitality, 
* now and- in the future. Thus the entire process of managing academic space 
(s[ fraugh\with politics, emotions, and conflfct. If handled poorly the 
pol itical chaos associated with space decisions can result in paradise T 
lost, * *<* 
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f * 

Organization Facts V* . 
% * * 

I werfld 1 ike to review some basic assumption^ about the way 
organizations function. Organizations are basically political and 
emotiofJa*! > not rational (Wildavsjcy , 1979: ch*2) Decision .making 
processes are si ow and incremental , based on past events and decisions, 
seldom moving frojp a blank sheet in *a systematic way toward a new set* of 
conclusions. (Lindblom, 1965: ch,3) Individual* within organizations tend 
to respond negatively to stress and change while, at- the same time, it is 
essential for an organization Jto be responsiw to its* working 
environment* (Etzioni , 1964: $8) At the same time organizational 
techniques and process must i^esgond^sensitively to ^gantzational reality 
and employee stress if they are to be ^effective. Unfortunately colleges 
and universities are not always the collegial entities as we often suggest; 
they are like all large complex organizations. Finally it is clear that 
the management of cha^je in a professional organization is one of the* most 
challenging of management activities, particularly when change is on the 
down side^ (Etzioni, 1964: 83) Ta1;en together these brief -thoughts about 
organizations reinforce the idea tha£ planning for space allocation needs 
to be managed carefuily with full fecognition of its political cffntent. 
Space and Facilities Facts - > . 

It is simply a truism* that academic departments never have enough 
space* Recently we dealt with a department which had, according * to 
foV^ula, more than double the space to whicti it is entitled. After careful 
inspection, a walking tour of the spate, ajid hours of discussion their 
conclusion, to our dismay*, was to ask fj>r an additional .500 square feet. 
This outcome of an attempt to approach the issue t rational ly is not 
Mncommdn. * / t \ 
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Formulas tend to fje of little value in working with academic depart- 
\ 

ments, SUNY has an excellent space entitlement formula that accounts for 
the following factors; lower division. enrollments, upper division enroll- 
ments, beginning grvnJuate enrollments, advance graduate enrollments, 
faculty FTE, general instructional space, classroom labs, individual labs, 

research &p£ce and Support space, and faculty office space* (Office for 

> 

Capital Facilities, 1979) Factors l have been generated for each offthe 
resulting cells (see below)^ v Whenever this formula is utilized in a 
discussion with an academic' department it only produces heated argument. 

4 

f 

This has resulted in our discontinuation of its use as a negotiating tool* 



^ * Department^: Space Factprs 
Lower Upper beginning Advanced Advanced 



Div. 
FTE 



Div. Graduate Graduate "Graduate FacuTty 



FTE 



v FTE 



FTE* 



HEADS 



FTE ' 



General ■ 

Instruction 
Classroom # 

Labs 
Individual 

Study labs 
Research. and 

Support 
Space 
Office 

Space 

TOTAL 

Of course different departments have different space needs. And a^ 
single discipline, depending upon ks:fpcus and its pedagogy, can have 
diffftwent s]Jace ijeeds at different institutions. This adds to the 
inability to utilize standardized formulas. Formulas d^have a value; they 
identify areas and disciplines which need careful study. They also allow 
one to identify classes of space needing attention. At best one can use 
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them to est^l ish ordinal rankings of departments which are overspaced* 

* * r 

Yet experience has made it clear to me that formulas, are of little value in 
dealing with the automatic opposition one encounters when, attempting to 
reduce or red^sijfKthe space of academic departments* 
The Challenge * 

This brief review of the realities of space allocation results, in a 
potentially frustrating situation* Institutions need fc to ^ount oyp space as 
a flexible resource supporting new directions and needs. At the same time 
the logics of organizations and the realities of «pace make it extremely 
difficult to exercise managerial authority., This is particularly^true in 
universities and 1 colleges because the k§y actors are the professional 
members of the organ izatior/ The organization behavior 1 i terature is 
filled with examples whicn highlight ^/he difficulty of' managing a 
pr9fessional organization wherein the employees feel that administration 
has only one purpose—to provide adequate resources for the professionals 
to*function. Thus the administration lacks basic authority for pursuing 
institution-wide priorities* {Etzioni, 1964: 81-85) 

How do we detl with this? Is it impossible then to manage physical 
space without creating organizational chaos? Can we change . paradise 

7 • - * " 

without .creating paradise lost? 
f , 

At SUNY-Binghamton we have considered this issue careful Jy and have^? 
over the past eighteen months, significantly altered our approach to space 
planning* We h^e done this because we are in" .the fortunate position of 
being a growing campus* Enrollments are increasing, resources are ' 
increasing, and programs^are being added* Most recently we have received 
approval to add engineering programs. * However, we cannot expect any 
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* * * ' 

additional buildings, Ttyjs we are deepl^ involved in the problem and have 

to wrestle with the challenge. We have no choice. 

Our challenge 1s to move forward within a fixed amount of space *to 

meet our goals. More importantly, we must do tfrH%without creating un- 

necessary organizational* stress. * ^ 

An Approach to Consider < 
■ ■ * ■* ■ 

The following information describes the revised approach to phi^ical 

space' decisi.on riiaking we have adopted .-v' - * 

1. ftedef initiorf^rjp^^ - Fundamental to the reorganization of a 

space allocation process was,a redefinition of space. At a- widely attended 

Presidential ly-chai r^rf- N retreat the concern for space was discussed at 

length. From this came a clear message that space is a university resource 

x ■ - • s - ) • 

and, like ^ all resoiM^c?s ^ the university, subject to' CQntrol , 
accountability, and review. I^was alsp made* clear, that space allocation 
would be based upqji programmatic need ind that programmatic need wbulcThave 



to be carefuil^ proven. h v ; " /^f 



2". Restructuring the. Oecision Making Frocfrss: A new space advisory 
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committee was formed* which reports- directly tp the^presi dent's staff and 

\y 1 ? p - K 
serves Tas a, working subcori 

/ ' ; -A - • ^' . ~2' 
posed of four higher leve? managers^ frid^tly assistant vice presidents, an 

the director of physical plants V*tey member. The space advisory committee 

has an advisory role orrly, forwarding recorftnendations to the president's 

staff' for consideration. t The committee • meets regularly with the* 

'presidents staff to discuss these recommendations and it is the staff 

which makes the final decisions. Naturally these decisions are # some^it 

broa'd-^rush in nature but they represent university decisions taken at the 

highest level* The 'space advisory ^committee does have some discretion in 
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its implementation of these decisions but proceeds with a mandate from the 
president's staff* free of Ijrjgering political questions* 

3* Consultation Process : In preparing recommendations for the 
president's staff the space advisory committee engages in an extended 
consultation procesV This process fs always referred to as information 
gathering* It is in 'this process that programmatic needs are clarified 
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Natural/ly the committee has: a sense of where, it is headed because of its 
regular interaction with the 'president's staff. Often the, president's • 
staff will indicate^that a specific problem is to be solved or project to > 
pursued. One recent example was a request from president's staff for the 
space advisory committee to locate appropriate space _for- a small 
facu"H^st*ff dining room* In this effort a number^of alternative 
l^cjtjons were explored without consultation by reviewing large blueprints " 
of varipus spots on campus. After an iififcial^proposal was reviewed the 
president's staff gave the committee permission tolbegih the consultation 
process. ^ 

■ ■ \ - * &t 

Th^ factors which were considered as part of this -consultation process 
were: the needs of the program being impacted# the pedagogical style- of 
the program* the building constraints* the t^dition and histolftof the 
building's occupancy* the'pol itical roles of ths people involved* the %\zi, 
of the program* the external fynding of the prograrrv, its research foci 'and 
future* thfi costs of "various .approaches* and the h interests of all 
cozfttituenciies involved. This resulted in a need to consult with secondary 
groups .such as graduate student organizations* student leaders* faculty 
leaders* food service experts, and anyone else who had an interest in the 
particular issue. *\ , 

As a result all factors which stood in the way of this ^project we^e 
brought into the decision making process. Areas that were sensitive wer*e 
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highlighted and specific* needs accomodated. This entire process al£o had 
the intended .and important tangential impact of informing the academic 
community of a, pending* decision. Clearly little harft data were utilized. 
However the institutional research office was essential in that it supplied 
an absolutely precise picture of the jnvolved" department. This information 

Allows the committee to force all participants to deal with the facts in a 
common manner. (This eliminates the ability for a person to assert that a 
p^ograW is m . growing significantly; 3 a quick reference to information 

•Provided by institutional researdfT*would indicate ths actual facts, in 
detail.) It is here that data are critical » yet^Jthey are clearly "a backup 
to the focus on the political issues. ' * 

As this Information was being* gathered, points of opposition and 
active opponents to the concept were identified. This allowed for careful 
consultation and discussion with the opinion, leaders involved. This 
process reduces unexpected political Problems at the implementation stage* 
This also allowrffca careful shaping of a^ recommendation for the President's 

A ; " \ 

staff free of undue political c^sts. . ^ 

' * ■ f \ . 

4.* Recommendation ; After . the extended and detailed consultation 

process the space advisory committee is then capable of providing a two- 

part recommendation to the president's ^taff. The r ffrst part of a 

recommendation is the physical layout of the proposed .project* 

Configuration,, square footage, location, and design features are presented 

for review and apptq^al bythe president's staff, Jfiis/Hlows the staff to. 

add tts comments and refinements t^ the facility under consideration* The 

■ 4 

Staff can also be informed of the special interests and needs^ of tlte 

, , ' - & 

involved parties and the- subsequent- impact upon design configuration aod 
cost. ' - . - 



The second part of recommendation is perhaps more critical. Here the 
space advisory con^itteeL^mak^s comments and suggestions concern inq the 

political and organization implications so that an implementation plan can 
* * ■ *■ 

be prepared to, address the^human dimensions of the problem* This allows 
the staff to, offer political advice and. to determine whether or not it 

. r 

should become involved for the purposes of assuring agreement, obtaining 

■ * * * 

support, and containing conflict* - At this time iC-is also possible to 

discuss fusing *if necessary.- * * - 

The outcome is a clear directive from the presidents staff to proceed 

on a project within'clear parameters ssnsifrive to the organizational and 

political factors involved* Space rHeded for ar specific function or 

project is identified and leads to a specific allocation proces^ described 

below* . ■ « 

5. Allocation : * \Jhe , space advisory committee .proceeds to secure 

final ref inemerfj^s of the recommendation and ther) . communicates that 

* recommendation to the affected parties in writing * All specifics and 
agreements are'layed £Ut and made part of the recdrd* Critical 1 to this is 
the concept o* university development space* Under this concept 
allocations of space are considered temporary A program or project which 
receives reconfigured or reduced spate is assiqned that space under tha 
aegis of university development sp^Cjg* This quasi-contract make's it clear 
that space is a university resource and that the space is being assigned 

* to the department or unit ftjff* a specific period of time for a specific" 

Purpose with the proviso that after one or two vears this assignment will 

be reviewed. This scheduled review" insures that usage remains Appropriate* 
# ^ * " 

that the decision was 'reasonable^ and that the ^iff^ted department has a* 
clear opportunity to request reconsideration of nts space allocation. ^ It 
maintains* flexibility for all involved parties. 
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6, Implementation : The space advisory committee then proceeds* -to 
activate all^ necessary parties, particularly tbe physical plant. Working 
within the clear purposes and parameters set by the president's sta f f, thp 
committee retains minor flexibility in design features. This insures that 
departments will feel that they have a legitimate and meaningful Impact on 
the final design of thejr space. Sometimes it is necessary to reject a 
' department's suggestion because %f cost or incompatibility 4 with building 
configuration. But these disagreements are resolved in open and frank dis- 
cussions where each party presents, the facts it feels addresses the 
question. The space advisor^ committee ftas the advantage of working 'to 

i 

implement a university decision/backed by the highest level of authority, 
' which -has fteen/made clearly, openly, and witti appropriate consultation. 
This reduces implementation costs and speeds- the process^ Certainly* this 
does not always go smoothlv but it grreatly reduces the level 6£ political 
stress . 

9 

Conclusion " - 

The process I have described is systematic, understandable, and 

efficient. It relies on discussion, consultat ioru^nd compromise whereas 

hard facts play a minar but critical role. U\1s cleanJy evident that the 

/ \ - 

decision making process :is sensitive to th£ political dynamics of 4 the 

institution. H^allows all concerned parties to have an appropri'dt^ra^ce 

in the process ; no. one group or individual' is able to dominate the 

decision making process. 'At the same time i\ does ijpt erode or undentrine 

the autharif.y of the senior administration. The process is responsive to 

the specific programmatic needs of departments as well as beinq sensitive 

to the needs of the total institution as ft looks towards the* future* By 

* 

increasing both the pol i tical content an(t the consultation levpl , the 
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process actually decreases the political costs by avoiding unworkable 
decisions* It also assures that departments will feel that th^ have had a 
legitimate opportunity to influence a decision* Although a. department may 
not obtain its desired outcome it cannot assert that it has been kept in 
the dark. , * . * 4 

Because it is systematic and open and will be the ongoing mode of 
operation, the academic community has come to understand that this Hill be 
, the modus operandi' for space decisions, ilust as departments understand how 
> promotion and tenure decisions take place they now understand how space 
$ decisions take place. . This regularization of ttye process is terribly 

F 

important in that it reduces any concerns for unilateral, decisionmaking 
and assures that departments know when and ^how they can appropriately t 
* in f luence a" decision, We have found this appr6ach to be much'more workable 

t 

than previous processes and to add legitimacy to the space allocation 

^— 1_— * * * * * * 

process. 

Universities and 4 colleges can indeed be paradises for those who work 
there. ?ut maintaining that sense of organizational harmony and vitality 



is a, difficult and delicate* process, 



Thoughtful and informed 



I administrators can guide 'institutions* throuqh the difficult days '-ahead 

/ ' / ■ P ■ ' * . 

' without producing paradise lost. f " . 
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WRQLWSm PROJECTIONS AND THE ACADEMIC BUDGET PROCESS 



Northeastern University is a private University founded in 1898 and 

located 3fc Boston , Massachusetl^.^ The total full and part-time enrollment 

during 1 981-82 for its ten Undergraduate colleges and eight graduate 

schools was in excess of 45,000 students. Although the University has 

experienced a small overall decline in enrollments during the last two 

years, it has remained in a strong financial position. - * 

h ■ * ■ * *■ 

The annual" budget process at Northeastern can be characterized as a 1 
traditional, iterative bdttom-up approach. 1 Due to the ' fact that the 
endowment -fund fe quite small,, the University is extremely dependent on 
student generated revenues. The . process starts in September afterxthe 
freshmen admission goals are established for the next fiscal year and it,ife 
usually finished by February after one -or more rounds of adjustments. 

In late September, a three ye£r enrollment w section is developed by 




the Office of Institutional Research in <roniii%bf'm mth the deans. Thi3. 

■ 1 ■ * > » ^nT ■ ■ « 

projection reflects the group's view of ^he most lykely enrollment levels, 

given" certain assumptions regarding the expected student attrition rates, 

the ability of the Admissions Office to meets its goals, and 

rekiortial/ national "enrollment -trends. 1 

^ * ■ ■ 
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During October and November, the department chairmen develop budgets 
that reflect their financial needs in light of the 1 projected enrollments 
and their academic goals* After these budgets are reviewed and approved by 
the appropriate dean' and vice president, they * are consolidated and 
submitted to the president for'approval. ^ 

Concurrently, the Finance Office develops its revenue projections for 
the nex$ fiscal year. Traditionally, their projections reflect a more 
conservative view of ^future/enrollments than Qurs* 1 

It is clear that the! revenue projections (feveloped by the Finance 
Office are an overriding constraint in the process* A planned deficit 
budget would probably not be accepted %y either - the president or the 
trustees* In past* years, the original budget requests have had to" be 
re-negotiated with the deans because in total they exceeded the -projected 
revenues* This situation is inherent with the bottcsn-up budget approach. 

Prior to 1977, the establishment of the revenue projections was very 
ifluch in the domain of t the financial administrators ajid reflected' the 
conservatism of the profession. Oiir originaf forecast "model was the first 
attempt to temper this conservation which created large budget, surpluses 
combined with scheduling and staffing problems in the academic departments 
Ht the beginning of eacVacaderaic year. InvsfW^bly/ the number of students 
enrolling each fall was larger than the number used for budget preparati<ffL , 
The partial acceptance of the model did in fact result in a smaller 
variance between budgeted and actual enrollments during the last three 
fiscal yeaas. t - * 
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MODELING CONSIDERATIONS AMD ENROHMMT PROJECTIONS 
Criteria for Model Evaluation 



Forecasting should promote better dec^itfn making in organisations. 
Consequently $ it is appropriate to consider the organizational and N 



pragpiatic aspects of forecasting as well as the technical aspects before 
commencing model building - In this section we discuss the impact of 
several important factors on the choice of model type, model variables, and 

data sources. These are: accuracy-cost trade-offs, timeliness, model 

y 

comprehension, and implementation. 

The level of accin-acy of a forecast should be appropriate to the 
decisions supported by that forecast. ^ Trade-offs mJst be made between 
inexpensive forecast ing^models which yield large forecast errors- and more 
costly models yielding better precision. 

The concept of .timeliness can t be captured by rioting thai; early 
compute r-based\ weather forecasting systems required greater itfian 
twenty- four hours\ to produce tomorrow's forecast. Forecasts must be 
available in sufficieiTt time to make decisions about activities which occur 
during the forecast's planning horizon. ' •■■ 

A technically complex model may produce an accurate forecast, but be 
totally incomprehensible to the user. A conceptual understanding of the 
model by -the manager is essential. Only in. this way can a mo#el- produced 
forecast benefit significantly 'from the "subjective judgment of the 
experienced manager, -as suggested by Jenkins (1992)- 

. V 



1 A most relevant paper which addresses the issues of forecasting in an' 
organizational setting ■ is that by.. Gwilym W. .. JenKins "/fl992)* 
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Implementation is a multi- faceted problem- *• It requires the suppo'rt of 
the users as well as a technically 4 well-devlsed forecasting system* 
Deficiences in technical design rosy diminish the value of forecasts, but 
uncooperative users totally Emasculate their usefulness* Implementation 
must begin very early in tiberaodel development process to insure" success 
\ (see Jenkins, 1982). ' / \ *' - 

• D^ta availability is a key factor ; ih producing timely forecasts* 
Trad i t£ onally , efforts to forecast college 'enrollments have focused on 
demographic data 'in defining pre&icto^variables. When our forecasting 
effort began several, years ago, we focused on these same " data since they 
wer$ available in a -reasonably timely fashion* 




Implications fbr Model Development 



In light of the, previous discussion, -we may now^ketch the type' pf 
forecasting' raodel^^lind mot^l developnent process which was pursued. 

The' "optimal" model' type had to be at & technical level which' could be 
explained to administrators on a meaningful 'conceptual l?asis. This implied 
minimal mathematical complexity* To produce - aru approprialafl^^ precise 
forecast, the model should also explain a large fraction of the inherent 
data variability. Also, the model should produce forecasts in a cost 

effective mariner. Multivariate linear regression analysis meets all of 

-* * * 

these requirements and is the technique which was ultimately selected. 

To minimise the size of the, required data base, high school enrollment . 

^at|- from as few states as possible were con!fcdered< * * * 



0 

\ we focused on eight states selected after an 



patterns . 



4 



As described below, 
Lysi^ „of enrollm^vt^ 
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The moda^ development team was Qross-ltinctional, possessing expertise 
in model building and extensive kqpwledge of university operations* In 
addition,* the l 0ffice of the Dean of Admissions was invoked in the process 



at an early stage. 



MODEL DEVELOP: 



Review of Literature 



The literature on enrollment forecasting divides into two major 
categories; ' (1) extrapolation and causal models 1 based on ^ hard" data, 
usually demographic, and (2) more recent prediction models leased on survey 
data, usually student perceptions of university characteristics. When our 
forecasting effort started, the latter category was embryonic. Of 
necessity, we looked to the, former type of research effort for guidance* 
Most of the work done was qf a more macro nature tjian ours. Often, 
predictions were made for the entire country or st^te school system, rather 
than one school, thus providing much latitude. for absorbing-the impact of 

/ * ' > ■ 

forecast errors* Since much of the literature Which helped launch our 
effort is now quite dated, only the major works will be briefly cited, as 
much to provide historical perspective as to' establish the credibility of 
our approach. Our work has now evolved into the second categpry^of 

*\ 

research after a worthwhile learning experience. 

Gold^^g and Huang (1977)*provide a .review and classification' of -some 
of the earlier enrollment prediction models. The works by Lin (1968) and 
Oliver and Hopkins (1972) develop extrapolation models using cohort 

4 4 

survival methods for state school systems. The paper by Banks and 
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Is it 



' c 1 



70) reports on a collection of* models for the state of 
Georgia Using regression analysis wrQi demographic data and economic 
indices as predictor variables. Another effort using regression* analysis 
applied lo variables such as high school graduates, economic indices, and 



"tffc national census data . is the paper by Wasil£_£l970) * The models produce 
forecasts foi^ community college enrollments. 

Several difficulties -are encountered when attempting to apply the .works 
cited to the design afid operation of an an enrolment system for a large, 
priv*\te, urban institution, such as Northeastern University* First, most < 



work addressed the problem at the state or higher level of aggregation* 

Forecasting of freshmen matriculation, the component of total enrollments 

with the most uncertainty associated with it, was not adequately treated* 

None of the models was designed to become part of an ongping forecasting 

systeft to support decisions. Finally, the .implementation of -fhese models* 

into the decision-making process was nil* 

The last severajSyears hafre ^produced *some noteworthy ^papers dealing 

with the analysis of the college^hoie^ process* Hot surprisingly, these'' 

pipers have v a decidedly marketing research ring to Them, being concerned 

► * 
with topics such as the university's image, r the best jftedia for transmittal 

of different types of information, and targeting subsets of the prospective 

stucfeht population* t 'Brief mention "is m^de of the most thought-provoking * 

recent papers in these 'areas\ * - - 

Kr^mpf and Heinlein. .(1981 } discuss ascertaining the university's image 

using 23 attributes of the institution' and relate this\to the probability 

of matryftttation 

5s identi 

\ 




ftocest 



Haguipe a$d Lay * ( 1 981 ) analyse the college choice 
ing' 14 predictors^Q^^matriculation. Using, a different 
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approach^ Lay et al. {1981} apply AID (Automatic Interaction Detector] to 

divide applicants into subgroups of varying yield based on attributes such 

as SAT scores, high school -^ank, and sex, r The $&pdr by Litten and' Brodigan 

(1981) investigates sources students and parents each prefer for various 

types of information about^a college. * 

The. latter body of litera^tre has provided .guidance to our. recent 

efforts to understand . the role of student perception dn thft recruiting and 

admissions process. Discussion of some tentative-results of this work are 

m 

contained inthe last section of this paper* 



. Selected Modeling Approach ^fc 



In- light of the factors^i^eussed in the previous section and th$ 
guidance provided by 'the literature review* it was decided to use 
multivariate linear regression analysis in conjunction with demographic 
variables to develop a freshmen enrollment forecasting model. After some 
preliminary evaluation, we focused on high school graduates as the single 
most valuable predictor^ariahle. ' Since ^86$ percent of Northeastern 



"University's freshmen come fseja New E*&Und, Hew lork, and New Jersey, we 
used only these states. . " 

Since * the budget process begins in September t the timing requirements 

• for forecast data* are as follow^. We desire a forecasts for entering 
# freshmen' in the Jfell of year t to be availetole in the.^%11 of year t-1 1 and 

based on^ projected high school graduates for^ June r of year t: Therefore, 
high school graduate <lata for June of ye^ t-1 -must be available -by the 
Pall of that year to minimize the agp .of the data used in projecting high 

* school graduates. * . t' * 
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'The forecast was developed in two steps: ()\ extrapolate high sehoo] 
^riduytes for the eight states using a predictive equation which is a 
function of time, and (2) forecast Northeastern freshmen using a predictive 
equation which is a function of , some or all of the higji school graduates of 
the ei^ht « states* All of these equations were develpgp&^-ris^ng stepwise 
regression algorithms* 

More succinctly we can write: 



(1) HSG vt = f i (T) " 

(2) titfF t = f( HSG rt HSG r% ...HSG 8 > t ) / 
wherp; - > 

HSG i>t = projected hi^i schod! graduates for state i, year t 
NUF = forecast fdr NLU. freshmen for year t 

* ■* . . \ 

j Using these equations a forecast "is produced fjbv each year of a four 

yuar planning horizon. . . " 

The data base used for&bot* of these projections consists 6f the years 

beginning 1967 to the year preceding the forecast ." Forecasts'* were begun in 

2 * * 

1977 , This provided .periods of reasonably well-behaved data for 1967 

"througfi 1^77, 1967 through 1978, on up^ to 1967 through i$6l t from which to 

derive our forecasts. It shotad b£ noted that' foreign students-^were^not 

included i n the data base , and hence not in the forecast . Thus , 

i - ■ 

approximately 8 percent of the entering freshmen required estimation by 
fiome other means. - . 



to 

conjunction witfT^ master's degree thesis,* 



Early- development work was performed by Ramnsubramknian (1970) in 
" tn a ma 



^electing the "Best" -Model 

A stepwr&e regression algorithm was employed to derive the best £et of 
predictive equations* The MlNITAB statistical analysis * software package 
.was quite adequate for this purpose since the size of the data base* was 

■ i* 

modest* 

* 

The HSG projections as a faction of time were obtained as follows* 

Terms of the form t. t . t ^ t , sin(wt)\ sin(2wt) and sin(3vrt) ware* 

offered to the stepwisfe algorithm. The criteria for selecting the "best " 

equation are the standard error of estimate "(SE) t and the coefficient of 

detemination (R square). In most cases R squares in excess of 0*^5 were 

thieved with SEs of*a feft hundred students, whereT typical enrollments were 

in the tens or hundreds of thousands* A predictive equation was developed 

for each of the eight states for the five forecast data periods (1967-1977 

through 1967-1981)* . g 
* 

In developing the NUF predictive equations, actual high school 

H * * 

graduates for "all states for a given year were paired with entering N*U. 
freshmen for~fehat year for each of the five forecast data periods. Terms 
offered to -the^stepwise. algorithm were of the form: HSG. 'KSQ , m$ t^e 
natural logarithm of H3G. The same criteria were used to seledt the best 
equation *as above* R squares ranged from 0.93 to 0.99 and SEs from 54 to 94 
-students. The coefficients. R squares, and SEs for these equations are 



concerned that the fundamental assumption of^iack o£ serial ^correlation. «Pf 
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of aero a serial correlation could not' be rejected* >Where) significant 
correlation was found, the Hildreth-Lu procedure was applidfr in jgn'^at tempt 
to improve the frit to the data (Pindyck and Rubinfgid , 1 976) * No 



significant 


improvements were found. y 

V 






r Table 1 

" f < v 

Predictive Equations for NU Freshmen 


* 


Forecast 
Ufit'i Period 


Standard Erra£ 
Equation* of Estimate 


Coefficient of 
Determination 


1 967-1 977 


791.6 +O.1904CN +O.0513MA ' 54-0 


■ 0.93 




+0.0688T/HJ.- ; ' J 
, ) ■ - >• 




1967-197$ 


-*0.25660tf +0.O6954MA +O.09041NJ 81.0 


- 0.99 ' 


1967-1979 


2700.3 -0-.059MA +0-3Q15NH . - 73-Q - 
+0.02626UJ . ■ / > , . 


. 0.94, ' 


1967-1980 


3143- +O.0889ME -0.05529MA * 82.0 
^+0.3424NH " % 


. ' 0.94 

4 ■ 

J* 


1967-1981/ 


, 0.2169NH +O.04J82JIJ ^-0.0001562C1T; 94-Q& . : 


0.99 - 



v.. 

CN Connecticut _ MB Maine MA Massachusetts 

NH New Hampshice^ ' NJ New Jersey 



estate abbreviations:^ * - " i 1 



'oyide* 



-The useVulness of the pbint, e^tiraatls provided by tfta Equations could 

be enhanced by using^ cjinfidenc^ intervals* Singe the independent variables 

for the' NUP equations (HSGr for the selected states) are not known with 

certainty, but probabilistic estimates th^s^lves,*this .uncertainty mu^t-be 

^included in any confidence interval developed for NITE^ Such confidence 
1 " r . ■ 

intervals cannot be derived analytically, pince the 1 distribution "of. the 

forecast variable is derived from t the product of normally * distributed 
variables (Pindyck and .Rubijflfel*}, An approxynatipn for the 95^W 

v .. ■ . v ' • .-37-j ■ ; • . .-. 



oonfid^ice interval may be obtained by computin^^he NUF 95$ confidence 
interval for the expected value of HSG plus 2SE and 'for the expected yalue 
• Af HSG minus 2SE for eadh state in .the 'equation, and then, using the -union 
of these, iwo confidence intervals to approximate the 95$ confidence 



interval -for NOP.' 'This approach results ^in the < confidence intervals 
displayed in Ts^le 2; lj>gure; 1 plots the actual NOP- for the years 1967 
,thcough 198? '/and the confidence intervals^ |veloped from k three forecast 
data periods: 1967-1977, 1967-1980, and 1967-1981* - " * f 

• ** * 



. * /- Table 2 * 1 ' 

tin Freshmen Pbrecasts tyitti 93$ Confidence Intervals 



Forecast *- 
Data Period 



Years ' 

1978 .1979- 1980 J981 4982/ 1983' 1984= 1985 



1967- 
1977 


UC1* 
Y 

LCI 


4266 
4076 i 
. 3974 


4391* 

4145 
4010 


4517 4889 
4253' 4443. 
4050 41 10 






t 


f 


197s 

m 


UC1 • 
. Y 
LCI 




•4370 ■ 

4225 

4164 


4528^4755 
■ 4554 4497 

422,9 4528 


*5098 
4754 
, 4497 


* 






1967- 
197? ' 

<r" 


UCI ' 
Y • 
LCI 






47JS5 " 5086 
4510 4769 
4274 4177 


' 5502 , 

5073 ' 
4622 


5988 
■ 5424 
4835 






1967- 
.1980 v ; 

t 


* njcir v 

Y ( 
. ^ t 


V; 

4 




'■S3 

4465 


5176 
4835 
4651 

* 


5465 
5057 
4926 


5776 
5295 
4950 




1981 v 


'irci ■ - 

Y 

LCI 






* ■ ■ 


4546- 

4405 

4286 

i 


4550. 
4382 


4495 

• 4300 
412$ 


• 4404 . 
4187 , 
5996 v • 




ACWAL 
VALUES 


4032 


43H— 


^4412 4095 • 

IX 


3800 




r- k . 





*UCI = Upper Value of Confidence, Interval 
Y = Expected Value of-TJUF N 
1CI = Lower VAlue of Confidenc^Interval 



' 0 



4 , 1 ■ 
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*,To evaluate the precision of our forecasts, we compared the point and 
interval estimates with the actual entering freshmen in Table 2. Se^rai 
observations are in order- ^Pirst, th£ confidence intervals - are quite 
lorge. In most of -the cases the conf idence/int^pval includ^fc the ajtual 
value. Finally, all of the forecasts , except the one made in 1981, failed 
to reflefct the downturn in entering freshmen which occurred in 1981 (see 
Figure 1 ) . ' ' 

Xs^smy^QF 'mod el utility for .hjdget planning 

- s 

Despite tl*e fact- that- many confidence* intervals do include th£ actual 

\ ' * ' * - ' ' ' ' 

values, and that indeed some of the point estimates come remarkably close 

to t\)B actual values, failure to predict any 1iint of 'reduced enrollment 

until aft^i* the downturn has occurred calls .thi^ naive model- into 

considerable question as a budget planning tool- It should be noted that 
— ^ _ - 

the^nodel performed quite w^^ up to the turning point- What caused this 
turning point: reduc«fcfSr schoCI graduates, increased competition frm!^ 
other institutions, or aH ».'on policy* changes by Northeastern University? 
So some extent, all three have contributed to the^ downturn. Perhaps most 

'conspicuous, was an explicit effort to cap Ihgineering and Business 
Administration catering freshmm beginning in 1981. These colleges &re 

* e&joying> considerable grovptfr in enrollments, while some -of Tjje uncapped 
colleges were experiencing declines. ■ * 

The inescapable ponclusion is that naive mod'els using only demographic * 
tfata are doomed to .faii as planning tools in the environment oT increasing, 
activism by c&lleges and universities. Models which* reflect *and pven 

.predict, + the impact "of policy changes ar£ becoming essential to planning- t L 



NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PREDICTOR VARIABLES 



The foregoing discussion demonstrates that the current enrollment 
forecasting model is not adequate for annual -budget planning. Howej/er,' 
there^tsa* roIe\£ar an enhanced version of this model in a two-phased 
approach to freshmen^ehrol linen t forecasting. First, for guidance , over a 
-one to tvp year planning horizon, , the enhanced projection model will 
provide a forecast every Pall. Then, for more specific -estimates of the 
next freshmen kla£§, a model based on student, perceptions provided on the 



sag^^s 



admission application' form will produce *a revised forecast by the end of 
the caler^al^year. * 

To enhance th^ 'current model, we will disaggregate the forecast to the 
level of the ten undergraduate colleges in the Universilgr and include 
occupational^indices relevant to each college and general economic indices. 
For the revised estimate, we will use a matriculation prediction model 
developed^ ' fromu survey data provided by btfth taatriculants and 
non-m^riculants . Analysis of this data thus far suggests that the Siudent 
perceptions lifted in T&ble 5^*scriminate between matriculants and 

non-matriculants . 4 . . * 

i 4 

Table 3 

Student Perceptions Which Discriminate Between^ * 
- 4 Matriculants and Non-Matriculants* 

r . *- " , 

The following question items were found to be statistically significant 
at~*l£ast at\the .05 level in both mean scqre and scdre profile (based on a 
five point opinion .scale) for matriculants and noiwnatriculants . * / 

* . \ * • . > * * 

o Member of^iramediate family -attended or attending NU. 
* o JfYiends currently attending NU. 
. o Co-operative Education plan was an important consideration- 
in college choice. / > * * - ~ 



\ 
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o Impact of recruiting activities on college* chfiice 
>* Visit to NU Cmms ^ • , 

% * Interview withj^^isJiSie Staf f ft v 
* Meetifig with N$ Faculty Member ? ; * 

* Col3&ge Open Hdhse ^ . » 

o Impact of' certain common college choice factors 
Tuition, RQotn, and Board " : 
>■ . * Distance of' University from Home 4 * * \ 
- V Site of School' • ' 

* 'Parent's Preference * * . 

" . * Campus Location " I* - 

' - ■ 

iMe of tfnvs two-pRaS^d approached permits tentative planning 1 early in 
the budgfet process and re^in'ement later on, ,but still in sufficient time to 



alter many fundiijg cooamittments^ 
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COMPARATIVE FISCAL ANALYSTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
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Introduction 



Cost analysis in higher "educatlqp "has been documented In the literature 
for over f ift*^ years. The breadtlr and scope of the attempts to quMtf\f«y /' 
the cosf of the higher education enterprise are perhaps best described^ i n 
tho four volume^ monograph, A Study of Cost Analysis in Higher EducaHon 
(Adams, 1 9 78 ) , which was prepared under the aegis of the American Council 

on Education. Comparative cosLanaLysis forms a growing sut^area within — 

V 



this larger field> Adams M978, Volume 4) used a (Jelptii Techn i que "with a 
panel of I20 faculty and administrators at all levels, to, forecast the f ^ 
fuf-ure use 6f comparative/cost analysis in highe^ education. * The .panel + 
predicted that the use oif cost Information for the purpose of co§t* compari- 
soo- with other institution/ would Increase threefold from 21% of institu- 



tions in 1976 to 62% in 



A second prediction was an increase jn in- 



vestigation of 4 the operational components which make up costs within fristl- 
turiof^-f- A ttiird prediction was that Ht^percentage of states using cost 
information' in deciding on the sTze of institutional appropriations would > 
Increase from 50$ In 1976 to S\f In 1995. The studies described in. this + 
paper adciress all three fr/pes oC comparat ive cost analyses- prbdfctod to in- 
crease in Importance, a, * . * 

Thfegrowth (n comparative fiscal analysis can be at least partially 
attributed to "the early Work at WICHE and* NCHEMS . As Lawrence {1972) b 1 
stated a decade ago; * ^ , % , * ^ \ 

■ "A major' eiemont in the manaoamenf 61 higher education at all 
leveir. ir*the us e of comparaoVQ dt^ta (especially cost data) - At" 
the i^prtktuMonaf level / \ ri'ter^KJ ut ioaa I comparisons arc cur- 
rently an Important aspect of an nndivMual i nst t I ut ior^s evdlu- * * 
a Hon process Af "thja ^state ar\d national levels/ coropdrabil' 



* Previous I y 1 liw\Man^cj<?r of ^Manning af fh* University of Mns5dehir>ol tb, 
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\ 

i \y of i nst i tut ional ,data is even more cr it fcal * . As the need 
for, and trend toward, incr^ase'd planning for higher educal 
at the state and national level continues, the. need for a common 
data base and standard reporting procedures becomes even more im^ 
portant because evaluation of state and national programs is com- 
1 pletefy dependent upon the availability of comparable data and 
Information (p. 59) 

• 

The NCHEMS design for collecting cost comparison data, thq Infocmar 
tion Exchange Procedure (IEP), has proved problematic reqarding both in- 
stitutional ability to provide data In the suggested format and the 
benefits derived from lE^ftost analysis. The problems encountered In 
applying the l£P approach in 6 major research* untvefstti es [s descried 
in deK&il iiv^opplng (1979). <tWhlle the IEP approach has beea found want- 
ing, a numbe'r if institutions have developed individualized cost studies. 
Such studios have included internal costing analysis (e.g., cost per 
student credit/hour by level) and, externa I cbmparison -or "peer" studies. 



. thaV there is a significanf lack of knbwledge about decision-making In 
higher education. One.could argue that performing comparative cost anal- 
ysis !l premature If the question of* how suph analyses will be used In 
the decision-making, process is unanswered. The three examples presented 
in th|^ paper provide limited evidence that comparative c[ata will be used 
by academic decision makers 1 if it*is available, and that the use can 
benefit the institution. 

The first study Is a'n analysis o^academic department costs for a 
petfr gfroup ,of 10 to 15 universities, tn^! ud i ngltthe University of.Massachu 
sfctts. The second study considers costs operaHonaT component; aca-** 
tfemico, administration, physical, plant, and student affair^. The opera- 
'tlonal cost .analysis sfudy included major research Institutions In 4 
, states. Tho third study cpmpares public higher education appropriations 
for a peer group of 17. states. - t 

♦ 

Aca demic Department Cost's - Peer Comparisons 4 

Amherst campus academic deans and the provost first requested poor 
cost data for J-he academic departments in 1977. The e>cp£cted use of the* 
data in*the decision making process was not stated. However, there was* 
^/an implicit' understanding fhat departments found to be comparatively high 
^in co:;^ would be scrutinized and .possibly given lower t>udget,i:, while low- 
" cdst (or vnder-funded) deparlmeni^ would liave a goocKcaso fpr. i ncreasod 

■ • 3<k ■ ' ■ 



A basic, concern is, raised by Adams (1978, Volume I) when he notes 



r 



budgotV. A^fol low-Lip- peer study was performed in 1 980^ add it ional , fo'l low- * 
up studies are expected to be performed on a regular basis* t 

Peer Information excShafoges have become more common during tthe l9Kf ri s\ 
The University of Michigan completed its first* peer* survey &n 1974 tAdams, 
1976, Volume 3). M4-chi gart found that it'togk about 20 rtian-months to col- 
led and develop-the initial output* The data are used to provide per- 
spective on the results of an internal cost analysis system* The Unlver-" 

r 

sity of Houston- requested comparison cost data from 20 institutions in the 
late l9V0 f s in support $f a strategic planning model (Lawless et alp 1980). 
Houston's Information exchange was initiated in response to tfce concern 
voiced by faculty and academic deans th§t departments should not Jje compared 
internal I y -to other dissimilar, departments but , i nstead, to similar dopart- 
ibwK at other i nst ftut ions . The University of Massachusetts academic de- 
partment peer study was designed tovanswer the same type of questions as tfie 
Michigan ancj Houston studies. * . 

* „The mechanics of data collection iVicluded the foj lowing steps: 

- identification of pder institutions * 

- purvey design^ 

- rr.G i 1 i ng and fol I ow-up * 

- software design for data preparation and reports tK 

- verification of data ^ ^ 

- report generation*, , * ^ 
Criteriajused to select the 17 pe^r public i nst Itut icfrft were g#pgrapMc 
diversity, size, percent ful l*time and percent undergraduate . Jhe major 
issuo in survey desi.gn was comprehensiveness versus ease of completion* The 
I977 4 peer s^udy opted for simplicity and Gbtajtfed responses from 13 of 17' 
institutions surveyed. The 1980 purvey attempted to obtain" comprehensive * 

t f I - he response rate plunged to 9 of 46 i nst itut ions* surveyed , The en- 
process from initial request to dissemination of 'results .on caJnpus took 
an average of eight months oft elapsed time artd about 10 Wn-mc^nths o^effort 
The total cost was about &fi t 00Qrf>er study o* which $7000 was' for personnel, 
.and the remainder was pr I nt i ng, , mall i ng and -computer costs *■ > , 

'Two major areas of^eOT^ern became apparent as the peer studies progres- 
rst, T )th© question -of tfata comparability; for example, the definition 
timti equfvalenl sludent was d 1 f f erent- f or each InsMfri^ion* Another* 
ex^rpi^; academic department expend itures included f ri nge 'ftJSibf it cosis at 
sonic in^l itut ions whilu such* oxpun^os were funded from uni verbi ty-wide or ■ 
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Tho scdond problem broti was'thd question of 
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cofupurobi 1 f i y of academic departments ./One could argue that an English * 
dopartment emphasizing the c lassies, might have a cost- structure differ- 
ent than one focused on modern 'literature and journalism; The problem 
becomes much more acute when discussing specialized programs su t ch as — >" 
sports ^tudies, exorcise science or Af ro-Arne,rican studTes; The Amherst 
campus solution consisted of obta i ntng" as much information as possible 
on the Academic emphasis of the departments in question af*i combining 
or deleting departments to obtain a subjectively determined comparabil- 
ity for departments defined as similar. ' 

Ube of the study 'results in academic planning and decision-making' 
v>as neither immediate nor dramaticl The major purpdse was*in identifying 
outlying departments, those departrrtfej^s which had much higher or lower 
expenditures per student* than the peer mean. There was a<general raising 
of consciousness concerning relative expenditures at the uiiiversityJ^ersus 
peer institutions. In particular, the Amherst campus was found to have 
relative hjgh expenditures for personnel but comparat i ve I y . low expenditures- 
on support categories, such as travel, supplies and equipment, etc. As a 
result of this observation, the university administration began to both re- 
quest additional state funding for support categories Jihd to h Internally 
move funds into the Support accounts - .' . 

The peor' study was repeated in I960; resujts were simila^. At the 
present time, the university plans to^cooperate with the University of Houston 
in a periodic collection of pe§r .cost Jata . The Houston study includes 20 
school s which considerably overlap with the t Me£sachusefts peer university 
g^Toup. Cooperation with Hopston w 1 ailow ongoing consideration Qf relative 
expenditures for academic departments at a fairly modest cost. 



Operational Cost Analysis ■ % 

An increasing number of University administrators and state v level an&l< 

ys^s of higher* educaf ion ore interested in comparative cosh data for the 

operational components of academic institutions . The widespread-use of for- 

mula funding approaches (Gross, 1973) is one example of the^bse of such in- 

forfeit ion. ArT f I lustration of di rect i nteresf to the Amherst campus was tho 

Iinposi I ion in 1980 o*/a limit on the number of adrni n Ut rat i vc pqs.it ions 

funded by tho state appropriation^ 

# The interest shown by tho legislature coupled with evidonce of an in- 
crease ng stahe governing board for higher education curiosity led to 
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comparability of academic departments -/One could argue that an English * 
department emphasizing the c lass f cs, m i ght have a cost structure differ- 
ent than one focused on modern literature and journ^ 1 1 sm; The problem ^ 
/becomes much more acute when discussing specialized programs such as — I 
sports studies, exorcise science or Af ro-Am§rjcan studies: The Amherst 
campus solution consisted of obtairt?ng"as much i'hformatipn as possible 
on the academic emphasis of the departments in question afti cajbining 
or deleting departments to obtain a subjectively determined comparabjil- 
ity for departments defined as similar. , " , ' 
Us>e of the study 'results in academic planning and deci sion-maki ng' 
was neihher immediate nor dramatic* The major purp0se wasan identifying 
ouMying departments, those depart rnfegjs which had much hjgher or lower 
expenditures per student" than the peer mean. There was a-general raising 
of consciousness concerning relative expenditures at the university Jversus 
peer institutions* !n particular, the Amherst campus was found to have 
relative' Ivigh expenditures for personnel but comparative!/ Jow Expenditures- 

on support cafegoriss, such as travel, supplies and equipment, etc. As a 

y 

result of this observation, the university administration began to both re- 
quest ad.diTional state funding for support Categories Jftd to internally 
move funds into the support accounts/ . 

The peer* study was repeated in 1980; results were similar At the 
present time, the university plans to, cooperate with the University of Houston 
in a periodic collection of pe§r .cost ^rfata . The Houston study Includes 20 
schools which considerably overlap with the Massachusetts peer university 
group. Cooperation with Houston wll*I ailow ongoing consideration <?f relative 

V 

expenditures for academic departments at a fairly modest cost. 
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Operat ional Cosf Analysis + % 

An increasing number of university administrators and state* level ^nal 

ysfs of higher education are interested in comparative cosf data for the 

operational components of academic institutions. The widespread-use of for- 

mula funding approaches (Gross, 1973) is one example of the^£Use of such in- 

forrnyHoh. An MlustraMon of direcf interest to the Amherst campus was tho*T 

Imposition In 1980 oVa limit on the number of admini-strahive pqsJtion^ f 

funded by tkc f state appropriation, 

jr , The interest shown by The legislature coupled with evidence of an in- 
creasing staty governing board for higher education curiosity led to 
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a Planning Office study of formula funding and operational costs in four 
states - Illinois, Wisconsin, Texas and Ohio,' Each state either funds 
the higher education enterprise via a formula based on cost analysis (the 
last three) or performs a detailed cost analysis as part of the budget 
process' ( 1 1 1 i noi s) * 

, The desired data were collected during site visits with major fiscal 
officers at institutions, central offices and in the legislature* All" 
stateswere visited by the author with the exception of Ohio; in this case, 
a former Ohio state fiscal officer employed in Massachusetts provided the 
needed data and, commentary* For the formula- funding states, detailed In- 
formation was obtained concerning the formula, how to apply it to an insti- 
tution and any caveats which would influence use of the formula at the _ 
University of Massachusetts. Illinois provided detai I e<f cost study data 
which gave comparable information. The obtained data a Mowed preparation 
of theoretical budgets, that is, budgets as if the university were^located 
in llliaois, Ohio or Texas (the Wj scons i,n formula contained many idiosyn- 
crasies which precluded such an approach)-, * - m 

The theoretical budgets del~ai led .the total level of funding the unlver- * 
* 

sit y could expect if it were located in* I 1 1 inoi s, Texas or Oh*io* - In add It ion, 
the budgets detailed expected funding l»evel for the four maj or/operat iona I 
ar©as on campus: academics, student affairs, physical 'plant and administra- 
tion, Unfortunately, organizational differences frdm state to state ruled 

t 4 

out accurate comparisons for all four areas. Howev&r, a clear d i vi sion be- 
tween academic and non-academic operations was possible*. The r^4u!ts wej*e 
quite illuminating; academic affairs appeared to be funded less welfc 
than similar act i v it tes in the three compari son stated whi le, non-academfe 
areas wen^ funded much more generously* 

These findings were p^td during the next budget" decisi6n cycle to pro- 
tect academic area budgets at the expense of non-academic budgets. "The uni- 
versity was forced to absorb a $2 million budget short fall" (from inflation 
adjusted level funding) in fiscal year 1982* Academic affairs aborted pro- 
portionally less of the short fall while fion-academi c areas wero given \ . 
larger cuts* The percent- effect is shown in figure I; fho tot*al clol I a-r - bene- 
fit- received by Mie academic, aran in 1982 and I96i loafed abc^ orfoctnl 1 1 ion 
do! lars, . , 

Future use of oporaHonal c>>st comparison data is dopendenh on -improved 

■ \ 38-; ' 
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"Figure 1 



MOVEMENT OF $ TO ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 
Allocation of FY1982 Shortfall 



Bercent of Expenditures 
FY1981 . 



Percent of Shortfall 
FY1982 




Academic 
Affairs 
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analysis o/^the non-academic areas* 'A'detaiAed consideration of the 
Amherst campus organizat iopat structure ver^ira the comparison schools 
would sMow direct comparison of J}hys"l,ca V p lartt costs separate from' 1 
administration costs and 'sb't forth . Campus administrator's have not .yet 
agreed to fund a deta i I ed,anajys i s^a lthough H the^agree )\ *i s needed to 
ma r ke equitable budget dectsjjons for the norr-aca^emlC: ar^s. 

State Support for Higher EduGatioV 

[ The Massachusetts Board of Regents/ the sta"ke govern Ing^ board for 
higher education in Massachusetts, submits the butlget request for public 
hTgher education to ths governor an'd f eg i Sfatur/, \ One of their responsi-* 
bilitres is public and pr+vate jobbying tn supporndf the submitted bud- 
get. The Director of Planning on the Regents staftf requested ths support 
of ,the author \r\ analyzing the comparative level ofYfaxpaye^ support for 
public higher education in ths Commonwealth. All-Hough published analyses 
(Chronicle, 1978,1979^980) ranked Massachusetts 48tn or 49Th of'the 50 
states, the accuracy of the data was suspect* The purpose *<pf the proposed 
study vjbs to obtain accurate "daj>i on relative support pnd to use the re- 

* suits in the pol itital arena. 

The first" step in the study was the definition of Relative support; 
should one look>at dbll&rs per capita or afdollars per \fxi 1 1 -t i/ne equiva- 
lent (FTE) student; Supporfper capita is a measure of pYib I i c hlgher"edu- 
cation's share of the- total state budget and indicates the access provided 
for potential students. That is, a state with'higher per\sapita suppo^l( 
Is finding educaj- iona I 'opportun it i es fgr 

v dents. The second .possibi I ity,. dollars 

of support provided for students enrolled in the higher education system; 
Ke., the amount of. money the state is contributing per enrolled student^ \ 
Previous studies (Halste^d, 1982; McCoy land Hatstead, 1979; Chronicle, 1978, 
1979,1930) largely considered the first measure, support per capita, and ex- 
eluded the second. However, enrollment in private institutions of higher 
education comprises pver 50? of Massachusetts po£t-secondj£f^ enrollment. 
Given this unique facttthe national a\^age is much Iorfer)|jp^^l0<) Qnd " 
noMng that- t^o,per p&'pfia measure is probably negativity correfl|fed with 
percent enrol Irnent vu the public sector> the^ second measure was ,ehosen:sup- 
poPt per FTE ^fudent^ 



^ larger percentage of its rest- 
>er FTE student, measures the "level 
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Twenty- three comparison states were 'chosen for thQ/study 3[he Vfa^es 
chosen were a representat i ve v nat lona l/ samp I e>,accord t ng to previously pub- 
lished cost studies and were perceived to be high technology states and/or 
geographical ly and pol it ical ly appropriate for t'he compari son sttfdy. Sup- 
veys were mailed t'n late April 1902 with telephone follcJw-up. A 'total of-, - 
18 stafes (including Massachusetts) responded, a 78$ response rate. 
Special effort was made to* obtain comparable data, espectlTl ly <on fringe 
benefit expenditures and use of tuition receipts. A copy of the survey *** 
and specific stafe data is available from the autMrJJon request, 

The, results, summarized on Table I and 2, w were surprising when com-^ 

* j , * 

pared to previous results. The^ommonwea^h of Massachusetts funding for 

public higher education was close to average rather than near the bottom. 
For community colleges and universities, Massachusetts support per FTE was 
ah or near the mean for the surveyed states. Only for the four year state 
college wa-s "support per^ PTE low ^< I 3 1 h of 15). The results have been dis- 
cussed with public college and university presidents and the rneifibers/of the 
.Board of Regents. To dat^ no decisions ^ave been made concerning use of 
hhc daha In the political a,rena. However, Ihe data have been described as 
very r^vialing and usefuj by presidents and regents. While future use is 
unclear, the Director of Planning is satisfied that a majoj" goal has b£*on 
acepmp I ished, £haf of obtaining accurate data and making the internal cot^- 
stituency (presidents and regents) aware of the situation*. 

.S ummar y ^ • t 4 

Three examples of comparat i ve' cost studies have been presented and dis- 
cussed. While cosh effectiveness data must be considered 1 in the* context of * 
inslituMonal mission, the relal ive quality.of tfie units compared and.sfurJeiit 
demand fo£ programs, i ^ tan Jdeht'ify high cost or Underfunded pjfbgram .areas. 
For the three studies descr ibed above, *the most, important function of accur- 
ate cosl compari son^ data was to provide a more Enlightened ^context for the 
politics! budget decision process. 
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TABLE 1j FISCAL YEAA 1982 DATA 



* State 



' / 



2-Ycar * ' "/ / 
Community Colleges' /' 
$/tTE Rank 



4-Ycdi: * 
Colleges 
$/F!£ , 'Rank 



Universities 
J/ETE Ralrt 



Subtptal 
2 yr, 4 yr and University 
5/FTE Rank 



Massachuset ts^ 




a 

o 


Minnesota * 


1 ,926 


, 9 


Connecticut 


"r or 1 


11 


Texas *" 


2,357 




'Maine 


MA 




Utah t u > 


"2,716 


3 


Mew Jersey 


1,616 


14 


Washington" 


f,$87 


* 10 


Ohio ** 


1*600 


12 


Maryland 


•2,270 


- S 


L \ 




Pennsylvania * : 


l.«9i 


16 


De 1 awa re 


4,306 


1 


New Haihpslure 


1,478 


IS 


Rhode" Jsland 


2,235 


. 7 


Vermont 


So2 


17 


North Carolina 


2,750 


2 


Ill'inois 


1,675 


13 


California * 


2,596 


4 


Weighted* ** 






Average 


2,140 




M\SSAaiUSETTS AS 






HitCLVi or 













$2,223 


13 


2,297 


12 


2,356 


10 


4,697 


2 4 


' WA 


NA 


2,464 


9 J 


2,872 


7 


2,343 


n 


MA 


NA 


2,855 


8 


4,190 


3 " 


6,971 


1 . 


1,653 


IS 


3,610 


5 


'1,931 


14 


3,325 


6 


MA 


WA 


4.066 


4 


3,454 


v. 



$3,695 


9 


$2828 




9 


4,S28 


/ 4 


3185 




6 


4,541 


' 3 


2823 




It* 


3,612 


ill 


3268 




5 


2,493 


* 14 


2493 




15 


3,453 


12 


3149 




I 


4,225 


* 6 


2593 




14 


4,899 


2 


28&S 




8 


2,4$3\ 


■ 16 


. 2244 




16 


3,657 


SI* 


2806 


\ 


11 


2,458 


/ 

15 


2740 




12 


3,221 


13 


3752 




■ i 


2,404 


17 . 


2112 




17 


3,918 


P 


;3324 




3 


1,606 




1657 




18 


4,348 


\ 


3275 




4 


3,807 * 




2658 




13 


8,213 


* 1 


3480 




2 



64^ 



^ 3,866 

4 

9i>\ 



* Does not include oil related revenues from land deeded to the University from the state; .Inclusion 
add about 12% to the University's $/FTE, 

lease note that Ohio combines 4 year college data with University data throughout this report* 
38^** Sv H^ s wlth lart ' cr Fuil Time Equivalent (FTE) populations are weighted more heavily* 
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TABLE 2: EXPENDITURES PER FTE: MAS^CHUS&rrS ' RANK AND PERCENT OF MEAK 



LEVEL 



\ 



riscal 

Ycrir , 


2 Year ^ 


4 


Year 


, University 


Subtotal 
2 Y* t 4 yf t and University 






Percent 
of Weighted* 
Mean 


Rank 


Percent 
of Weighted* 
Mean 


Rank 


Percent' 
of Weighted' ' 
Mean 


Rank 


P£rcentj~ 
of Weighted* 
Mean , ' , 












197S 


10 of 17 


] 79% 


12 of IS 

•* 




S of 18 


103% 


9 of IS 


NA 


1979 


b of 17 J 


' — , ICS 


l3of IS 




6 of 18 * 


111 


6 of 18 


NA ' 


iceo 


6 of 17 


9S 


It of IS 




8 of IS 


ior \ 


9 of IS 


NA ^ ' 


10S1 


6 of 17 


' ' 100 


12 of IS 


4 6S 


9 of 1& 


.96 


8 of 18 


NA 




S of 17 


100 


13 of IS 


64 


9 of 18 


- 96 * 


9 of ia 


1 NA 



• States with larger FTE student populations arc weighted more heavily. 
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BREAKING THE "VICIOUS C IRG1E" OF DECLINE AFTER A FACULTY RETRENCHMENT: 

A CYBERNETIC MODEL ,*0< 

Louis M. Spiro and Jill F, Campbelj „ v 
Office of Analytic Studies *T 
State University of New York 
College at Brockport 



I- INTRODUCTION 

* 



Budget and enrollment difficulties have been. well documented in the 
higher education literature during the 1970 1 s and 1980's, and there seems 
to be ho- immediMKreJ^ef in Sight. t .What is of greater concern, is the 
more recent cris^situatfion developing in the public sector and fn the 
larger independent "institutions, in addition to the sma.ll, private liberal 
arts colleges that have been under pressure for some. time. . These larger 
colleges and universities have managemegt and/or planning systems yet many 
seeSTunable to develop contingency plaits or to cope with sudden budget 
and/Or enrollrpent dislocations. 

The initial responses to these environmental constraints tend to be 
fairly similar — faculty and staff vacancies are not refilled; across the 
board budget outs ar| mide; maintenance is deferred; and retraining efforts 
are made to reallocate expertise internally ~ but these are'rarely success 
ful since- they deal-with the symptoms rather than the root causes of the 
problems* In many recent situations, faculty retrenchment and program 
elimination have been necessary as a drastic attempt to realign the insti- 
tution, its resources, its mission and it^student clienteles. Unfortu- 
nately, faculty retrenchment does not guarantee ^an end to these budget * 
and enrollment woes, it may only buy a little breathing room as the cycle 
of decline continues', perhaps leading to. the Eventual closurfe of the insti- 
tution . * 

The contention of this paper is that the current management and 
planning systems are not being used to analyze many interrelationships of 
internal institutional arrd external environmental variables, and that a 
new approaches essential. Also, when organiza**«ff5 are subjected to 
stress, increased attention 1s focused upon time-hon<fred strategies'that 
have proven successful in the past, or simply upon managing and surviving 
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the current' crisis. New methods of operation.are generally ignored, 
leading to an in$tit5tional, "tunne"! visiorft at precisel^the tirtte when:* 
consideration of the widest range of future options is requireik^ 

The sections which follow use the State University* of New York, 
College at Bjrockport as $ case study of an institution .having budget 
Orollment problems and ^seeking to readjust following a faa 




If* CYBERNETICS 



t A * , * 



points out some of the" basic components^ cybernetics,' - The basic 
problem of regulation ts that given som^essenti|l variables of an. 



Cybernetics has as its centr^^cfnffi.^^e concepts of regulation 
and control of systems. This discipline has terid^ i 1rr-f6cus > on machines, 
such as thermostats and automatic pilots, but it has also been success 1 
ful in analysing living organisms and 4 social systems as more complex 
systems tf]at operate under the same principles* - 
* The following overview of cybernetics is from Ashby a (l956) and . 

organism or social system (E) , the atceptable levels or states of thes^ . 
variables (n), Vie environment (T) and soirfe external threats or dis- 
turbances (0); to form a mechanism <?f regulation (R) such that after the 
outcomes of the disturbances in the environment, the essential variables 
are kept within the acceptable levels* 

One important point is that this process assumes that the essent\£l 
variable^ have already been identified an^tjiat the acceptable states pf. 
these variables have been specified as the goal. The emphasis is ta 
Achieve the gQal in spite of disturbances and ^TfficultiGs, * 

To bring this discussion of cybernetics into 'an educational context, 

let u& consider the following example* * An institution' requires a speci- . 

* * * * * 

fied* number of faculty to operate (£), but tt is subject to student^and ^ 

budgetary aspects of the eflvirortfiient {T)» and the disturbance (DO is a / 

decline in the number of traditionally aged'studeots* If the regulating ^ 

mechanism {R) can anticipate this disturbance and^ake action, such as 

through tapping non-traditional student markets,, the outcome tft'thfc number: 

of faculty will remain unchanged. However, if the initial d^Jlin^ in 

students is not -readily-anticipated by the regulator (R)» the first 

budgetary reductions in the environmental outcPme dye to the decline in 

students (T) will cause an Initial reduction in ttte numbfer of faculty ij^ 



^ the institution" (EL. Ihi^wfwma^^ — 

.begin operating to counteract this small* initial error and prevent 

larger errors th^t could threaten the required leyels of faculty at the 

institution. 

There has been less attention paid to system^ in which these proc- 
esses amplify som^'dj&turbance arid diverge from the original condition* 
rather than having them controlled or counteracted, Maruyama (1963) is 
the/saijrce for. the review of these deviation-amplifying systems* which 
he-defines as the "second cybernetics". Evolution of organisms and 

r 

cultural change are frequent situations where this type of process * 
operates* and work has been developed in ecotiomic systems a* well. The * 
poiyer of 'this process that is so disproportionaf to the initial kick 
makes. planning the direction of change vital. v ' 

^ Several important definitions rebate to these types of systems: 

1. Mutual causation exists only when the size~of the influence in one * 
direction has an effect upon the size of the influence in the -other 
'direction and is ir> turn affected by it. \ 

2. These relationships can be defined by*many elements* and it is the 
formation of loops that allows the influence of an element to come 
back tcf itself through another element. Positive relationships 
indicate that the changes bBjtweea elements, are In the same direction, 
'Negative relationships 'indicate* that changes occur in opposite % 

** directions. ' s \ 

3. A loop with an even number of negative ^f 1 uences- is deviation-? 
amplifying and a loop with an odd number of negative influences is 

_ deviation-counteracting. , ■ 
4- Most systems contain, J^oth amplifying and counteracting loops* and 
= the ^tyer^ll orientation of the system is determined by the relative 
\ strengths o? each loop, , * * * 1 

5. under changed conditions* a deviation-ai0plifying loop, can become 
deviation-counteracting* and vice versa, 

III, RESEARCH D&IGN ■ * 

Purposes / 

The primary purpose of this paper y* to adapt the cybernetics 
model* as illustrated by Maruyama* to^an institution of higher educas 
tion and to examine the elements that njake up the mutual causal relationships 
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Specifically-, this eataj-ls- the identification_CLfL^ 
impact $UNY College at Brockport from the external environment, as welt 
as from the internal operations and the constituencies of the College, 
This is t<V be, followed by a determination of^the positive and negative 
feedback relationships that exist between these elements and the cluster- 
ing of these elements of the system into deviation-amplifying and" 
deviation-counteracting loops. The survey nature of this project marks 
t^e initial attempt to estimate the perceived relative strength of each 
loop and the, general orientation of\the sj^tem, taking the Maruyama 
approach from a methodological development to an operational .technique* 
A secondary purpose is to consider the potential of how the -faculty * * 
retrenchment process may have alte^ed^these feedback relationships 
between elements and loop and system orientations. 

Methodol ogy «■ ^ 

. , The important elements were' pre-determined in consultation with 
several other administrators. Threa basic elefaents* and their relation- 
ships were developed fir^t -- Budget, Students and Faculty -- based on 
the enrollment driven nature of the SUNY system budget .process and the 



past-trends in these elements. Within these basic categories, a list of 
Important elements was developed for the cybernetic model and then ran- 
domly^ssigned aplace on the survey'form (see Table 1}* Jh^e elements 
were then , placed in a matrix format with the main diagonal and one-half 
of the matrix "X"ed out. This wTs to eliminate the evaluation of a 
variable by itself. and the need to evaluate converse relationships, since 
once A-EJ^/as indicated by a value, B-A should have the same value. 
Attachments to each survey fdrm included an introduction to the survey,' - 
directions for 4ts completion, the range of possible positive and nega- 
tive values from -5 to +5, and examples of negative relationships, no 
relationship and positive relationships. 

The expiratory natuj^of this survey, suggested a relatively small 
sample, and it'was determined that ten surveys each would be /administered 
to faculty, student and administrator groups. 

Survey forms/were personally delivered or mailed to faculty and 
admi^fttratorsjMter a personal contact designed ^increase the response 
rate> Completed surveys were unsigned ,£nd returned unmarked envelopes 
to insure confidentiality and anonymvty. The student surveys were 
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Table 1:" 

; Basic 
Category 

Budget 



Studehts 



Faculty 



Budget* Student and Faculty Elements for the Cybernetic.Model 
Element Name 



New Program Development 
Program Discontinuance N 
Unemployment Rates 1 \ 
inflation Rates 
Budget Allocations 



Number of New Students 

Tota* Number of Students - ^ * 

Competition Within SUNY 

Student Attrition ' 

Marketing Strategies 

Admissions Standards v ^ 

Financial Aid Eligibility 

External Image of Qualit/ ^ 

Number of High School and Community College Grads 

♦ i 

Program Articulation with Community Colleges 

Major Advisement \ 

General Education Program > 

Faculty Research, and Publications 

Quality of Instruction r * 

Public Service 

ProgranTfceVrew 

Program Quality 

v r 

Number of Faculty 



Survey 
Number 



10 

12 
16 
20 
21 

1 

3 
4 
5 
6 
17 
18 
,22 
23 

2 
7 
8 
9 

11- 
13 
14 
15 
.19 
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administered personally at the end pf.a class session and collected upon ^ 
their completion. The nature of the student survey insured one-hundred 
percent completion and return. Administrators also had a one-hundred s 
percent response rate, perhaps because of the initial personal contact- 
Faculty had a rather disappointing forty percent response rate, 'but the 
impending faculty retrenchment and associated concerns may have been an 
overriding factor^ * 

Analysis 

The major etophasis of the project is the examination of the three 
distinc^groups of respondents, in terms of t/ie elements relating to the 
cybernetic model. Therefore, an analysis of Individual respondents to 
form similar groups was required, -fl^* technique chosen to gin&o^ similar 
respondents was Q Factor Analysis, where instead of clustering variables 
into factors (as v»*R Factor Analysis) the respondents themselves were 
clustered into factors. Since the Q Factor Analysis procedure was not 
available on the existing version of SPSS (Nie et al , 1975) thp- dat^was 
inverted before analysis so that the rows were equivalent to the element . 
relationships values and the columns were equivalent to tfuTrespondents. 
A standard factor analysis procedure was performed, including the use f ofl 
communality estimates through iteratiqnT^d a VARIMAX rotation. 

IV. RESULTS 

w A two^factor solution with a VARIMAX rotation was., identified as a 
trade-off position between the least possible number of factors represent- 
ing groups of Respondents, with a rea sonable pa ttern of loadings of each 
respondent with a factor in the rotated solution. 

The student, faculty and administrator respondent groups disappear 
1n the cP tated . f actor solution. Of the 16 respondents comprising Factor 1 
they include 7 out of si 0 students, 7 out of 10 administrators and 2 out 
of 4 faculty. Factor 2 has the remaining 3 students, 3 administrators 
and 2 faculty. * 

For each factor group and for the total gr^oup of all respondent^ 
the average rating for each of the possible element paif^was calculated. 
The positive and/or negative response values for all members of the factor 
group were totaled 'and then this total was divided by the number of. 
respondents -in, the group to arrive at an averaqe rating of the element 
pair relationships, *J/ery few element pairs have average ratings of "ho 
relationship" but the vast majority of them fall into th^low "positive * 
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relationship" and low "negative relationship" ranges (0,1 to 2.5 'and 
-0.1 to -2,5). Only a few are moderate to high positive relationships 
*{2A to b.O) and there are no moderate to high negative relationships* 
The specific element pairs with.moderate to higli relationships are used 
for the remainder of the analysis* and it should be noted that all of 
these systems are deviation-amplifying since there are an even Jiumber of 
negative relationships, zero in all cases. 
% Figures 1 and 2 provide the diagrams for the total respondents vietT 
_j of these processes and their generalized relationships. There is a high 
degree of complexity in this diagram as seen by the incredible number of 
potential loops that can be established to indicate mutual causal rela- 
tionships. These elements can be reduced by diagramming only the elements 
with the highest number of linkages* There are direct interrelationships 
between all of the possible element pairs with the exception of the number 
of new students and the total number of students,, where there is^n in- 
direct link. What is apparent is that minor disturbances in this deviationr 
amplifying system can flow through a myflfcd of channels to move thfe entire , 
system farther and farther away from its original condition without being 
easily monitored* regulated or controlled. - * 

It is interesting to note how few relationships are perceivech for * 
the budgetary allocation^and number of faculty elements, as well a$ their * 
relatively low to moderate, element relationship rating?. ; 

The emphasis is on student numbers and quality issues*, particularly 
the total numbed of students* the number of new students and the external 
image of quality. This may have been a function of the coincident faculty 
retrenchment process that had been well publicized and which had specified 
program quality and student demand as major evaluative factors. It is 
possible that the system perceptions that were obtained were somewhat 
4 afre^ted and that the budgetary and faculty elements should have been 
more prominent. In any event* these elements, processes and deviatrf6n~ " 
amplifying systems are quite useful in trying to understand the complexi- 
ties of the current problems and in identifying means to' cope with them. 

■ V. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGE • - 

— ~ — 1 — ; — / — 

It would not be an bvergeneraTization to suggest that SUNY College 
at Brockport is lira deviation-amplifying system characterized by fairly 
abrupt changes. The condition has gone from an oversupply of students 
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Figure 1; Total Respondent piagram of Element Relationships < 
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Major Elements 

22 External Image of Qual ity 
15 Program Quality 
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1 Number of New Students 
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Other Elements 
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12 Program Discontinuance 
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Figure 2: 'Total Respondent Diagram of Generalized Relationships 
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wi£h budget and faculty resources trying to catch up, to the current 
condition of arr undersupply of students with budget and faculty resources 
being removed quickly. What makesjthese changes more frustrating is 
that there is no simple explanation of how the change started*, why it * r 
continued, how it moved from a positive to a negative direotion for the 
institution, and how 4 or if the change carube stabilized or reversed. 

The most ob^ut problem that currently exnsts is that the level of 
complexity and inter-relatedness of the various elements are not recognized 

-or well understood. The same probl-ems appear in many different contexts 
overtime and never seem t<? be satisfactorily resolved* The failure of 
this piecemeal approach is not surprising considering th^ diagrams of 
element relationships, 

Another area of concern is the identification of stabilizing factors 
that can be built into the system o> sonje of its component loops, to change 

1 fW rom a deviation-amplifying to a deviation-counteracting system. This 
is particularly important because of the roller coaster nature of enroll- 
ment, faculty and budget that has been experienced at Brockport/ One 
mechanism of stabilization is^admissions standards that can be negatively 
related to the number of new students. Modification of this ^lenient can 
be deviation-counteracting, but its effectson other elements of the 
system, i$. program quality and external image of quality^ must oh cldsely 
monitored. Mew program development could also be negatively related to 
the number of new anfi total students, so that as the number of students 
decreased, the new program development would be increased,^ The types of 
additional elementlp that could be developed as negative relationshipsor 
positive ones that could be changed are limited only by the system effects 
that are to be accomplished. In tbe current situation, an -initial kick 
to increase program quality, the external image of quality and^orjiiarket- 
ing strategies would seem to be appropriate and could spread throughout 
the system elements to increase the total number of students and the 
number of new students* Once the levels of students, faculty and budget 
are in balance at acceptable levels, then the deviation-amplifying system 
can be modified to become a deviation-counteVacting bne. 

The extabKishment of specific gdals and the creation of a decision 
making process to ensure that they are achieved are essential to the 

'understanding and modification of cybernetic systems* *As mentioned 
earlier*, specific goals are assumed to already exist by these cybernetic 
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systems and the specification of acceptable levels or ranges of essential, 
elements are required in order to determine if error condlTrpns exist and 
to provide regulation to either maintain or return the esse&^al elements 
to*accfcptable level's. The^lackof specific goals and the, identification 
of essential element levels prevents the mission of the .College and its 
day-Uo-day jjperations from intfcrfacihgeffectively. T4ie control of/day- * 
to-day operations is not possible since ttfere is no overal Tcontext within 
which they can be evaluated i and compared. While they may seem to be in 
control at the unit level* and perhaps be seen as- functioning ih the best 
interestsvof^tfie institution, "&t the system«level they # may be contributing 
to deviatfon-ainpl ifying forces that a*e not apparent and that actually 
work counter to the best interests of the College. , f 

The .final recommendation is the development* of an information mech- / 
anism that rrot only monitors potential disturbances in the enwronment* 
such as the decline in high school graduates and the cftangyrtj participa- 
tion rates* but also evaluates the outcomes of change \a terms 1 of the 
essential institutional variables. If these outcomes indicate a threaten 
i.ng situation* this information component should be .able to provide > 
recommendations for action that take into account the, system Inter- 
relationships. A decision making jirocess should also be instituted so 
that when the evaluation of outcomes indicates action or reaction* the 
appropriate response will' be initiated and brought to a successful 
conclusion, " ^ v 
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* 1 V INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCk vIN AN EXPERIMENTAL- SETTING: ' 
EXPERIENCES WITH 1 THE 1 NEW YORK STATE REGENTS EXTERNAL DEGREE PROGRAM 

* Elizabeth Taylor, Ed.D, 
^ Of f ice, of Institutional Research 

*Rpgent/s External Degi^fee' Program , ^ 



Introduction 

The Regents External Degree Program of the State/University 

of the State o£ N^w* YoVk (REX) was oreated by the New York State 

^ ■ 

Board^of Regents in 1970 as ^n experimental program* based on 

the concept that*wh&t x a person lenows is more important than how 

or'where the* knowledge Iwas acquired. Its central mission is 

"to provide . an opportunity for. earning a college degree to apa- 

•deriiically a^Le individuals at low cost, regardless of age, place 

" * * 

\of residence, 'prior educational credentials, or constraints 

imposed $jr occupation,* 1 The program implements tjiis mission 

r by of faring. academic recognition' in the form of credit and 

degrees t® students who have demonstrated college-level learning 

, through examinations, oollegje coursework completed through other 

accre l di % ted acadeipifc institutions, and/or other approved mean^* 

The Program ^currently offers eight degrees: two associate 

degrees and\6wo baccala^eate degrees in .the arts^jad—sciences, 

two associate degrees in nursing, : and ^accal^ui*eat^ degrees in * 

♦business and nursing, Over- 50^000 students are or have 



involved irf- the'program sinafe beginriihg, About l6,000,are 
currently active candidates. 

' fc REX differ^' from other more traditional colleges in that 



iz offers no direct instruction. "The ifegents External Degree 
«<irastically~changes four .of the procedures traditionally asso- 
ciated with Americai^higher education and may will change the 

" fifth. Formal admission requirements are abandoned* all effec- 

* 

tive methods of learniq^ are accepted as valid, varied methods 
(both old" and new) of measuring accomplishment are used, sSnd the 
degree is awarded by what is as much 'a department of government ' 
as wa£ the University of London until 1900. H ^ . 

Students in the program are^eferred to as candidates, and 
there are Tip campus and no classrooms off-campu^. Instead, the 
staff assesses and documents^learning th^t takes place somewhere 
els^thrpugh several means, including the v«rif i^atioi^^i^t re- 



scripts and ^the ■ development of tests to assess -college-levej. 
learning. As candidates progress through th§ program they can 
receive written and verbal advisitig. about^ethodq to earn 



V 



credit. ~* , 
* Faculty involved in the program are composed of faculty 



members from colleges and universities ,whq havj* agreed" to' 



erve* on committees to set standards and goals for,.the program. , 

Faculty committees meet seve^l teiroes a year to /discuss' \ 

, policy and to review candidates £or graduation*' - " 

#■ s ^ • * 

The day-tb-day activities of the program are performed by ' 

the staff. The... program is divided into units that have' 

* . 

"responsibility for specific functions, such as the Registrar 
and Test Development. For example, personnel in the Office h 
of • Independent Study perform the^ kinds of tasks most closely 
associated with ^faculty and counsellor at a more traditional 
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• projects outside of nursing needed to be coordinated; Provisions 

were made to create the position of Institutional Researcher. H 

* ■ t 

As originally planned, the ^Institutional Researcher would havte' 

resporisibility for the* generation of information regarding 
*\ 

various aspects of the REX Program. The researcher would 
<intera<3t with various audiences to determine their information 
* ,~^ageds, develop strategies for generating the* required infqr- 
mation, carry out data capture activities, implement systems 

i 

' >• for data storage, analyse data in Appropriate ways to yield v - 
the required information/ and present the information effec-, 
tively in written aftd oral form. 

Research Needs of An External Degree Program t ^ 

The fact that REX candidates do-not reside on a centralised 
campus leads to some unique needs for information. Contact 
between faculty and candidates is minimal. Contact between, 
staff and candidates , is somewhat greater,^ but not every cartdi- 
date receives personal contact. 1 Thue there was*a basic need 
to discover just who the candidates were.. Much anecdotal evi- 
dence existed »to indicate the kinds of people w)iq needed the 
• * services REX provides. Systematic collection of information was 
now needed to give a clearer picture of candidates. 

Beyond simple data gathering, there was an internal need 
for a centralized research office to aid in the integration of 
research findings into^he daji^y decision-making process.* Staff 
members make decisions about student -advisement- and the inter- 
pretation of ppogram policies on a continuous basis* Information 
to base these decisions on was^ generally anecdotal, based on the 
experiences of former candidates. A clear information base was 
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v projects outside of nursing needed to be coordinated; Provisions 
were made to create the position of Institutional Researcher. H 
As originally planned, the ^Institutional Researcher would havte' 
responsibility for the- generation of information regarding 
various aspects of the REX Program. The researcher would 
anteraGt with various audiences to determine the,ir information 
* Augeds, develop strategies for generating the' required infor- 
mation, carry out data capture activities, implement systems 
1 for data storage, analyse data in Appropriate ways to yield ^ 
the required information, 4 and present, the information effec-, 
tively in written aftd oral form. 

Research Needs of An External Degree Program t 

The fact that REX candidates do-not reside on a centralized 
campus leads to some unique needs for information. Contact 
between faculty and candidates is minimal. Contact between . 
staff and candidates , is somewhat greater^ but not every candi- 
date receives personaf contact. - Thus there wal% basic* need 
to discover just who the candidates were.. Much anecdotal evi™ 
dence existed £o indicate the kinds of people wfto needed the 
services REX provides. Systematic collection of information was 

now needed to ;give a clearer picture of candidates. 

\ 

Beyond simple data gathering, there was an internal need 
for a centralised research office to aid in the integration of 
research findings intcT^he dai^y decision-making process.* Staff 
members make decisions about student .advisement-, and the inter- 
pretation of program policies on a continuous basis. Information 
to base these decisions on was v generally anecdotal, based on the 
experiences of former candidates. A clear information base was 
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needed to provide cohesive' policy advisement rather than /)- 
idiosyncratic interpretations. * > . * * 

A third nee< wis for the integration of Vese^ch^f indings 
into the long-term planning and management of the,*program* in 
a rapidly expanding experimental program long-term- planning goals 
. oftefr remain in the background as crtitical shoKt-tedm needfiLare V' \ 



encountered. Now that the .prograrn had reacfted a point wh£r,e - ^ 
natural expansion and development were beginning J^teloyr, it was 
possible to reflect on what had been achieved ^n^^the be^t 
direction foi* the future, . _ . " * 



Finding the Candidates 

The .first taskwas to, determine just who*the candidates 
were* This task was Complicated by the enrollment and graduS- 
tion process. Candidates* may efiroll in REX 'at any time o& the" 
year. 1 Thus there are n^w enrollment figures on £ daily* ba££s. 
Candidates may graduate from REX at .several times during* the* year/ 
v In addition, candidates tnay 1 become "inactive" at several times^ 
during the year.* A candidate is categorized as :vnactive\^en he 
or she has not paid the annual fee for two consecutive years. 
Inactiwes may be drop-outs, or they may be pausing for personal 
reasons, -with the intention of returning. As or April, 4 1%#2, * 
REX transferred to a monthly billing system, and candidates are • , 

now^ classified as inactive after, two months rather than two 'y ears 

* * 

Finding the actual number of candidates <£n the program , 

•at any given time is complicated by all* the; 

I ' & J 

a time is selected, the groups that fit the criterigl ^*or being w 

inactive, active or graduated can be identified' a^d sampled.. For ; 
* 

research purposes thart/ groups is then frozen during that week,* 
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even though their actual status nay change as l^oon as the next * 
week. . ■ 

Contacting the selected sample is uhe next challenge in 
and external degree setting. All candidates to be contacted must 
be reached by rnail. .Their, addresses are available from a-form 
they complete when'they ^first enroll.' These addresses, however, 

may have changed since the enrollment form was completed . Thus 

* 

*there are some candidates who cannot jbe reached "until they 

choose to update their addresses. This is particularly true 

of the inactive candidates who w^re not identified until two 

years after they chose not to pay the annual fee. 

The 19^1 Candidate/Graduate Survey: An Example ^ 

' The filrst large scale study of candidates* characteristics 
* * * 

illustrates .some of the problems inherent in identifying and 

reaching candidates. The status of candidates was froz'en for . 

May, 19#1- From the information available at that* time a sample 

of candidates were selected. ^ These candidates were mailed a 

foui^page survey asking" for basic information such as^previous 

schooling, occupation, and satisfaction with the program. 

Approximately 6,000 surveys were mailed, out. ' The response 
* * 

rates varied tremendously between actives, inactives and graduates. 
The number of ]mdel,iverable surveys due t6 incorrect addresses 
was approximately 7$ for a-ctiv^ candidates, 12$ for graduates and 
34$ for inactives. For example, of the surveys returned by 
inactives in the Business Degree Programs, were undeliverable 
because of an unknow address. 

* 

In an experimental progrom it is difficult to determine 

) * ■ ' . * 

whether the sury^ys that are returned are representative of the 
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population becauseS^he population is often not well-defined* 
In an external degree program tliis becomes even, more difficult 
because there are few other sources .of background information. 
For the 19#1 Candidate/Graduate Survey certain questions were 
repeated from the enrollment form so that the sample could ba 

checKed against the total population. Variables such as gender, ~" 

V * 

fe*iu*cation*previous to enrollment and' military status were used 
as internal checks becuase they tended riot to change over time* 
In this case, the respondents were similar enough to the known 
population to warrant further* consideration of the responses* 
Other Sources of Information 

Beyond jthe mailed survey, direct contact with candidates is 
exceedingly difficult in an external degree program* Even tele- 
phone contact becomes formidable when candidates may reside over- 



seasj on an isolated military base, or anywhere in the United 
States/ v However/ indirect information can provide some clues as 



to hQw^ candidates progress through the program and how they 

perceive- the process* ^ * % 

v ^ ^ 

A first source of information is the actualXenrolJUueSit, 

* ^ I 

graduation and attrition figures* Degree program wrphin REX 
vary as to their requirements, and the rate' of progress through- 
the degree varies. However, if an unusually high number of 
candidates suddenly enter or leave the program it may be an 
indication that candidate perceptions of , the program have changed* 
For example, when the Bachelor^of Science in Nursing Degree- 
became accreadtated by the National League of pursing, a group 
of candidates who were inactive re-enrolled in that program 
to finish theii?. degrees* . 
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Another sourse of information is available from program 
advisors. .The advisement staff has contact with candidates 
through the mail and over the telephone, and they form strong 
and valid impressions of candidates needs and opinions. " The 
Registrar's office also has directL contact with candidates when 
they verify transcripts, as do volunteer advisors iri *the field. 
Though these views of the candidates may fee somewhat fragmented, 
when looked at as a whole they reveal" a great deal about 
candidate characteristics. * - 

Other secondary "sources are available from examining candi- 
date test performance, performance in other educational settings^ 
as evidenced from transcripts and military records. Eacfy can 
provide information about a specific problem or can be integrated 
to provide a more complete picture of the program. 

V 

Use Of Available Information:* Establishing Creditability 

One of the pitfalls of establishing a new research office is 
that once the initial tasks -£re completed the tendency is to 
continue the pattern of -addressing short-term needs for inf or- 
mation while ignoring lpng-term planning. The need for all 

* 4 f ' 

,kinds^ of information is great, and the researcher may become 
focused on providing a great deal of information for individuals ^ 
without establishing a base of information needed for the 

4 <* 

institution as a whole. Xxi an' experimental setting such 'as REX 
this temptation is even greater because there are no pre- 



established data collection requirements. Thus the researcher 
can easily become useful only in dealing with short-term 
prises ,or problems. 

The next task, then, is ^to establish the creditability of 
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t&e office, as a tool for long-term planning, in the case ^f REX, 

this was initially a process fo establishing priorities on the 

needs foB^infbrmation. The first step Was to survey the staff and 

the faculty about their goals 'for the program. To accomplish 

this a modified version of the Institutional Goals Inventory ^ 

e was used. Results for both professional and clerical staff were * 

compared to responses from the faculty. This initial survey 

indicated that the general goals established for the program 

5 

were still considered important by both faculty and staff. 

From these goals it was possible to begin to prioritize 

* ■ 

actual research tasks in a series of planning meetings held . 

with unit coordinators. By specifying research tasks it is pos* 

sible to provide information that can then be used to lay the 

groundwork for further planning and research. The research . 

office must strongly affirm its role in producing information* 

j 

to meet these needs not only for more information but for 
better management of that information. 
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Conclusion j 

Research in an external degree setting is a challenge when 
the usual subjects of study are far removed from the institution 
Some non^traditional methods of data c^pture^ have been examined T 
for use wi£h external -degree staff and candidates. .The role 
of research within an experimental system has also been 
examined and reaffirmed. Emphasis must be placed on the need 
to provide coherent, cohesive information for the institution 

i * 

as a whole. r ■ » 
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UiSO - 4 15 ?~H.\ Berk* hire" Auditorium) 

" DJOtel Uptfegrove 
% EDUCOfl 

J Lloyd Suulc 
'r*le University 

Convener Paul Ving^ 

KY Slate Dep*rtpent of Education 



T^ACKM- PA/Cft .PRC SI NT AT ION 



, Rens«eljer Polytechnic laatitute 

GATHER I KG QUANTITATIVE AN*D 
OOALITAUVr STUDENT -OUTCOMES 
INFORMATION VIA COMPLEMENTARY 
LONGITUDINAL STUDENT SURVEYS 
(4 yt - U P.H.) 

Ann *ad D*rrVl Bollock 

Mer<y College * ^ 

' Sid&ey Hicelt - * 

Syracuse University 

DOING LONGITUDINAL STUDIES 
(SrOO - WS P H ) 

Meftcy tf#vJIJ# 

fiechuter Jji*Utui* of T*chooUty 

k*thy Hulbf^.t 
University 4i Lowell 



1MPROV1NO THE QUALITY OF DATA 
OBTAINED THROUGH SURVEY RESEARCH 
(£,30 - JiSS P.H.) 

J«ae Gcattet *cwl Cretche© *on# 
CamuAlty Colltg* of Wlil*d*lpbl* 



Hell*** G. D**taa 

Defeaie lQt«J.Hftare Colleg* 

Hecilypa A- * Dt jxl 
Ubivtftlty of nWyUad 

1 TRACK 111 - PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
SEMINAR i * 

MANAGING AN ONGOING COMPREHENSIVE 
INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH EFFORT; 
CONCEPT AND APPLICATION 
U*30 - $:30 P.H. , Cbttle* 

K*r*Q DjfUtoo jbd Jatm P. He^dryk 

SUNY - *H*v P*u* 



6:30 - 7r3Q P.M. 

SOCIAL HOUR 

(C**b B*c, ^Reception acq*) 

7:30 - g;45 P.M. 

DINNER 

(Ticket require** Haiti Bluing Boon) 

9:00 : 10:00 P.M. 

CONFERENCE ADDRESS 

(rt*lo HnlDf torn) * 

•STRATEGIES frOR CAMPUS COMPUTING* 

John V* HcCredi* 
SDUOOff ' ' 



(fteceptio* Ani) 

RECEPTION - LBtf'S GET ACQUAINTED 

Everyone i* welcome. W t v ca w c* to HEAIA *re I*vite4 
to se*t cootlattlQf amber* *o4 officec* of tie 
* AtaoclitiOA* Batted ,by WEAI* 3t*#cUg CeaalttM, 
C»*b **r. ^ * 
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MONDAY! Ifl OCTOBER 1962 



PLEASE NOTE: >r**k/**t is got ioclu4*4 la the 
Cofiferooo* fee. You «*y cboose to cat st tb* Center 
or lfi Durbs* proptr. 



1 



r 



0:30 - 10:00 A.M. 

REGISTRATION 

(Lobby) 

6:36 - IQ;2S A.M. . 

(Ktsrstrge floe*) 

CRITICAL STRATEGIES WORKSHOP 
(WORKSHOP* t CONTINUED FROM SUNDAY) 
(8:30 - 9;5S A.M.) 

TRACK il - PAPER PRESENTATIONS 
(WluUor ILoobJ 

tlo4erttor; Jeta Stern 

Si*&* College 



DEVELOPING AN ENROLLMENT PROJECTION 
SYSTEM 

'■ (*30 - «iSS A,H.J 



Rondy Orsptr 4 
Johnson Ststt Collttt 



ENROLLMENT PROJECTION MODELS: 
SEEKING EFFECTIVE PREDICTOR 1 
VARIABLES 

(9:00 * 4;2S A.M.) 

ttauld F, Ptrry s*d Iwwfc art o F. GftftcsWes 
ttortbtssttro Uolvtrsltp ' 

STUDENT COLLEGE CHOICE AND DECISION* 
MAKING 

(9:30 <- »iSS A.H.J 

Iticbsrd Fsstor 

*t>rUi*r* liss* Cu wP Ht ttf Co lists 

MODELING COLLEGE STUDENT ADJUSTMENT 
AND RETENTION TOR THE INDIVIDUAL 
INSTITUTION ♦ * 

(10:00 - UtU A.fl.J 

SorjMd fi. AttkMt 
U Ifest - JWttcit 



V 



TRACK III * PAPER PRESENTATIONS 
(Chtrles Room) 

ftoderstor: Judltb D. Ktctesa 
'Ysle ttolvorslty 



A CASE STUDY OF THE PLANNING PROCESS 
(»:30 - *:SS A.M. J 

Jtnyct 3* Ktport 
U Mtst * lot too 

SIZE OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE BUDG&T 
IN COMPARISON TO THE SIZE OF THE 
INSTITUTION 

(4:09 - 4:25 A.H.J 

John A. Duoa» Jc. 
Tun* Ualvsrslty 

CARVING UP PARADISE: POLITICS* DATA, 
AND THE ALLOCATION OF SPACE 
(4:30 --»:SS A.N, > 



Jttcbsrt Fstttiksude 



f 



COMPARATIVE FISCAL ANALYSIS 
(|0;00 - 10:25 A,H,J * 

Dw*td L. iwppf , 
U Moss - tabsrst 

TRACK IV - PAPER PRESENTATIONS 
(Itcfctblrt Audlto^lismJ 

JMtrjt**; H. Wills* Colts 
SWT - luffslo 



FROM HARUSPlCATlON TO I NSTITUTIORAL 
RESEARCH; THE VALUE OF 
PROGNOSTICATION IN HARD TIMES 
(•:** - t;$S>.N.J 

HotllfAft A, Qrs*I 
* llalvtrtltj of NsryUad 

iNfO A* tttftlflf 

Nf«Mi Itt«Ilit«ttct S**ool 

ACCESS: THE SYSTEM THAT NEVER HAD 
A CHANCE TO FAIL 
tt:00 - t:2S A.N.J 

•Uv*r R. tfrttcb sa4 Lofii H. Spl» 
Staff - troefcpart 
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BOUNDARY SPANNING:* A CONCEPTUAL 
FRAMEWORK FOR EXAMINING THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL ROLE OF OFFICES OF 
INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH * 
(9:30 - *:SS 

HicbJil F* Hidoiiijh . 
SUMT - Utlci* 

THE ROLE OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
INITIATIVE OR RESPONSIVE? 
(lOiOO -10:25 A*H. ) 

Lorin Gould 

Vorccttir StiU CoJUfi 



/ TRACK 111 - SYMPOSIUM 
(fterkinire Auditorium) 

INSTITUTIONAL MISSION AND RELATED 
MEASURES L 

Hf Stnte Wtirition Depirt»*at 

Coovtner: RUbnrd H»tt 
Cologiti 



10:30 - 10: 4S - COFFEE BREAK 
" (iUteptloft Are*) 



NOON - 1:4S P.M. 

LUNCH ^ ^ 

CTlttA^ required* B*i» DUins Room) 



lO;4S - 12:00 



TRACK 1 - PANEL DISCUSSION 
(Windsor Ron) 

WHAT HAPPENS 'TWIXT THE CUP AND THE 
LIP: DATA TO INFORMATION^ TO ACTION 



Jofea A- Dunn 
Pinni Coordinator 
Tuft* Unlvoriity 

£4v*r4 Dalftftt? 
Koio* Collifi 

Jftftyc* itpoe* 
U Mm* - lotto* 



Dovld Br* d 1*7 
loi too - Ual v* » 1 ty 



WUlUa F*e*t«r**c**r 
U H*** * Bonto* 

Vwrtoa Soatsotnla , 
tlMlny** Ufcivniftlty 



TRACK II - PANEL DISCUSSION 
(Can rlu 



A COMPREHENSIVE FACULTY EVALUATION 
PLAN 

fiftUr Ann C. MttUon* ft*a*i* J* Kol*4*lij*fclt 
Jonn I. toftftUMtir *»4 Rnboet I. CMtbnll y) 
WtnWr* »«v t»fli*4 Colt*** f. 



\ 



i.*fr - 3:10 P- », : PAPER P RESENTATIONS 

TRACK 1 * 
(Wiodior Roo*) 

Fto«lH ««*» 

i 

MEASURING 1N^^ 10N ^2 E ^ T a N N d ' * 
ASSESSING ITS CHAISE OVER TIME. ? AND 
DETERMINING ITS IMPACT ON THE YIELD 1 
OF ACCEPTED APPLICANTS 
(1**S - irk) P.K.) 



Job* P. MnnJryk 
SWT - **lt*" 



USING MULTI-DIMENSION AL SCALING TO 
POSITION THE INSTITUTION 
(J; IS - 2'M F.M.) 

tooto* Uol**r*it* 
N £W SOFTWARE FOB MARKET SEGMENTATION 
ANALYSIS: CMAID 

(2:4S *• 3*1* F.K.) ^ 



Rofctet Uy 
to* to* tell*** 
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THACfc U 

<Ch*rlee Rooa) ♦ "9 > 

Kodcntor: Jennifer Presley 
* Connecticut Board of Higher Education 

t 

COMPUTERIZED **MODEL Of PROMOTION AND 
TENURE "* " 

(IAS - 1:10 P.H.) 



Ueloahip Fuller end Su*oo CoodviG * 
Uolvtrelty of Lowcfl 

A MODEL "* fOR h ESTABLISHING AND 
PROJECTING ATTRITION AND HIRING RATES 
AMOflG THE N6NINSTRUCTIONAL STAFf Of h 
AN ACADEMIC ^iHSTlTUTlON 

(1:IS - Z:40 . 

Heidi H*boo*Y y >t*4 MediMc/ ood ^rfeoro. 
. $UNY * Buff el* 

THE ROLE Of INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHERS 
IN LABOR CONTRACT ADMINISTRATION . 
UAS - 3:10 P.H.) ( 

* • Peter Forofo . * 
^ Bootoa Uo*vere*ty 



TRACK IV 

(K*oroor|c Room) ^ * 

Hoderetor: Joe C*«pb*ll 

tutgere faivoroity 

PAPER PRESENTATION : 
. PLANNING AND COMPUTING IN THEOLOGICAL 
W SEMINARIES 

<I;A5 * 2:10 PJi.) 

Alcseftgtr H. Jooee 
EDUCOtf 

PRO f ESStON AL DEVELOPMENT SEMINAR ; y 
ON LINE I N TERINSTITU TION AL DATA 
SHARING FOR POLICY ANALYSIS 
(1:15 * J: 10 F.tyJ 

Hicb**l P. Hclltieb 
- EDUOOK 



J 1 20 - 4t4* P.fr 

i 



TRAOK 111 - 

(Be'rfcthir* Auditorium) 

' Hoderetor: Benwdett* Sfcobjefc 

- Rochester Institute of TecfeftolttT 



SEXUAL INEQUITY (N CAREER CHOICE: 
HOW CAN COLLEGES HD(*? 
(l:A5 * 1:10 P.H.) 

* J«*» V. fferlocfc * * 
ySUKt - Flottoburgfa 

* * t 

*, * 
A COMPARISON jOf MINORITY AND HON- 
MINORITY f ACULTY PERCEPTIONS Of < 
CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 

iZtlS - 2i40 P.H.) 

.* teoikttb tT. t»ru old *. Gregory lesier 

* Pea* State ttolv*reitr 

1MPEOV1HO FACULTY USE Of STUDtNT 
OUTCOMES INFORMATION 
ifrjto * JilO P*H.) 



♦ 3ld*ry,S. Hicefc 
4 Syrejftao ftaivereitr 



TRACK I * PANEL DISCUSSION 
<Wl Q d*or Room) 

AUTOMATION AND TECHNOLOGY 
PAC - MANAGEMENT? 
OtfO - P.H.) 

r tmt He*,eo»tfc*a 

Cefaegie Iftllra ltoi*er*itr 

Desiol tfpdetraV* 



TRACK II - PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
SEMINAR 

(Ourle* M**m) 



SPSB/SC6S: A WORKSHOP FOR BEGINNERS 
C)*l* * 4*45 P.IU 

toverly J«yce **d AHie ttfol 
M f«lk tfcivemty 

Pre*k Villi*** 
Tfc* Colltj* torrd 

d ^ 
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TRACK 111 » PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
SEMINAR 

(Brrttblr* Audttorlua) 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STRATEGIC 
PLANNING- A METHODOLOGICAL APPROACH 
Ot20 - 4:45 P + H. ) ^ 

Jmmi R t He 11 weed 
o»t«u Colltf* 

SiOO - S:4S P.M. 

NEAIR ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING , 1 

PRESIDING: * t 

, Helm Wylati Pmldnt * u 

iWl-fti 

ALL MEMBERS ARC URGED TO ATTEND 

Election of offl4g£»* future coafcnacc lit* 
»rltctloo» f *&d otb«c AJ*ecl*tloa coattro* »r» **oq| 
Che it*u tbot vttl b< covered* Ftrticipttt ta the 
' future »f yjmr AMOCUttoa* 

S:4S - ? ■ - , 



SOCIAL EVENING - #Q SCHEDULED ACTIVITIES 

Av*tl founolf of loc*l rci t*i*r*v ti vad *tt»ctiua*. 
f©u uy diao At tb* Ktw tagltnd Coatee* but you vu*t 
Mk« jour on reiervitieft*. 



TUESDAY yl> OCTOBER 1$62 



7i30 - 8:45 A.M. 

9r«*kftit w«Uoi of old tad 
rr* (Dioiai low)* 



V0* «t*«cifi| co«*itt*# 



* 9:00 - I0t20 A.M. 

TRACK J - PAPER PRESEH TATIONS 
<Ul«d*oc loos) 

Hod*rttor: tiefcird Footer 

t*Mtt CMMOitj CoIIogo 

MEASURING THE IMPACT OF PROPOSED 
FINANCIAL AID CUTS: THE PERFECT STUDY * ♦ 
IS ALWAYS TOO LATE 

, (9:00 * 9:25 A.H t ) * 

Coll *a§»a, Urrr W. notogor, Juditb It HcTortUti 
Itfcac* Col log* 



THE ECONOMIC CONTRIBUTION OT^TKEv 
CONSORTIUM *OF UNIVERSITIES Ttf THE \ 
WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA ^ ^ 



(9:30 - 9:55 A + H.) 

Edvord D. Jordis 
Cotholic Uatvrrtlty 



ESTIMATING NET COST OF COLLEGE 
ATTENDANCE IN NEW YORK STATE " 
<10:00 - \Q- y 2b A + H.) 

Don* 14 Nutt*r* Suooa Silvcr**n* And Foul Viog 
Kev York St»tc Educttloa Deportaeiit 

TRACK U - FftFER PRESENTATIONS 
(Cb*rl» Rom) 

Hodcrotoc: JUtblccu Kopf 
SlfHY - Albiap 



PUBLICATION U&UJE INDEX (PUD: A 
QUANTITATIVE* MEBtoD OF EVALUATING 
X VTHE PUBLICATIONS OF SCIENCE FACULTY 
^ (9i50 - 9:2S A.M.) 

Gloti* J + Dyor 

Folrlolgb BlcklaiOfi ttttlveroltp 

Strategic planning and retrenchmeht: 
working with department chairs 

(9:30 - 9:5S A**f?T 

Aa to in* etc I*d»rol* 

&*iftt J*»*pb College * 

BREAKING THE "VICIOUS CIRCLE" OF 
DECLINE AFTER A FACULTY RETRENCHMENTS 
A CYBERNETIC MODEL 
(tOiOO - 10:15 A.H.) 

* 

Lout* «* Sptro 
SUMY - troefcpoct 

t 

TftACK'IIl - PAPER PRESENTATIONS 
(terkobiro Audi tor it*> + 

WcnJ#r*torj Do»i<) feapf / 

9ortb*»otof« ttoitoroitp 

t 

DEGREE PATTERNS AND ENROLLMENT TRENDS 
(9iOO - 9(1$ A.M.) 

Doaald 0. Ht»t*r 1 
Alboup* No* York 
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LEADERSHIP' 1/* PRIVATE LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGES 

<9:>0 ■> 9:SS A.M.) 

Glorl* J, Pycr 

Ftlrlclfb jpleklD*oo Uhiv«r*ity 

STUDENT CHOICES: WHY ARE ELECTIVE 
COURSES ELECTED? 

(10:00 - 10;2S < 

Jtobtrt F* Gran 
A*h*r*t Collet* 

TRACK IV - PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
SEMINAR 

MICROCOMPUTERS IN INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
(9:00 - 10 L :20 A.M., Ie*r«rj« Ko«) 

Jtoaild L. Orrutt * 

0 iwcm 



10:30 - NOON 

TR ACK I - PAPER PRESENTATIONS 
(Viadior 

Moderator: Ed D*l*acy 
* Kuoc Collet* 



AN ACADEMIC MANAGEMENT DATA BASE; 
INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT - * 
PROFILES AT SUNY-8UFFALO 
(10:30 - !o:5S A,H. ) 

L*vr*Acc Kojtku * 

SUWf - fcifftlo 
* • 

INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH IN AN EXPERI- 
MENTAL SETTING: EXPERIENCES WITH 1)pE 
NCW YORK STATE REGENTS EXTERNAL 
DEGREE PROGRAM f 

(11:00 J HJ2S A.H.) 

Ellf*b«tfc frylor 

THE DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION OF, AN 
EVENING STUDENT SURVEY; METHODO- 
LOGICAL ISSUES AND PRACTICAL CONSID- 
ERATIONS 

(il;3D - HiSS A.M, ) 



TftACK 1 1 ' PAVEL DISCISSION " / 

(Chi rlt? Roon) 

VHF. TRAINING AND USE or PELR 
CONSULTANTS J M DEPART MLNTAL SELI - 
EVALUATIONS * - ^ 

O0,30 - Noon) * 

tUrjone K ■ lU*bi To* F*rnana>*. Ann* Cfcrnt »*n. 
John C Ad*M, £1 1 tor K»t*y. and T*rry l + <> D^Y" 
Wa***u Community College 

TRftrr^; 111 * PANEL DISCUS SION 

7bcr)ubir« Audiloriun) * 

1 

PROFESSIONAL PERSPECTIVE ON INSTI- 
TUTIONAL RESEARCH 
(10:30 - Noon) 

* Nu|h H. Dettpccy 

P*oel Coordlnitor , + 

Stint Vlnccnr ColU|# 

K IV - PROFESSIONAL DEVE LOPMENT 



TRACK IV - PROFEi 
SEMljiAR 

TKttftaete Room) 



DEVELOPING DATA INTEGRITY A Nil USER 
CONriUENCE IN CENTRALIZED MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS # • 

^ John Ph Nindryk ' * x 

SUMV " He* P* 1tJt 

Mith*#l Hi<M«iu*h 
* . SUSY - Utic* 




s 



PLEASE REMEMBER TO COMPLETE AN 
EVALUATION FORM BEFORE LEAVING 
THE CONFERENCE 



LI (id* LyoJ»« 

J«r*ey Clry Snr* College 
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NOTES NOTES NOTES NOTES NOTES NOTES NOTES 



1981 -S i KEA1R STEERIKG COMMITTEE 

" * 

PRESIDENT; 
, Helen S. Wywt 

SUHY - Buffalo 

SECRETARY AHD PUBLICATIONS CHAIR: 

t Dl «i* H, Geeen * 

SWT - PUt*»buefb 



TREASURE!: 



MEMBERS -AT 



1 Richard C* Reck 
Colfttte UolveriUr 



P*t»r T, F»r»jo 
*o»to* University 

Ciel Fet tcnbiun 
tfooKuth ColUle 

Robert L*y 
Rotten Callege 

Wendell 6- Lormt 
SUNY - Albany 



Mucy ItvilU 
Roehetter lnrtltute 
of Teeboology 

J. Lloyd Suttle 
V»'le University 

Paul Wittt ♦ 
Kev York St sis 
Edtieitlon Depirtent 



PAST PRESIDENT AND WW IK ATI KG COMMITTEE CHAIR: 

PitrieV Tereoilnl 
SUNY - Albwy 



SITE SELECTION CHAIR; 



Httiljw A. Drill 
University of tlirylind 



WORKSHOPS* COMMITTEE ; 

J. ILoyd SuttU , Oulr 
Y»l* University 



Paul HIM * 
NT St*t*^Edue it 1 on 
'DepirtaAt 



MONOGRAPH CHAIR; 



Sidney lUeik 
Syricun* University 



CORTCREMCE LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS CHAII: 



John Erin* 

ttnlYCrifty r of iev NMpiblre 



CONFERENCE PROGRAM CHAIR; 



Robeet l*y 

Be » to* Collet 1 
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